












you’re that man, here’s something that will 
•merest you. 

Not a magic formula—not a get-rich-quick 
scheme—but something mnresubstantial, more practical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price 
—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study—over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro¬ 
vided that the rewards were good—a salary of $2,000 
to $10,000? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting bouse under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
—easy ones at first—then the more difficult ones. If you 
could do this—and if you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex—soon you’d master 
them all. 


. You cover accountancy from the basic Principles 
right up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax 
Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and pre- 
pare for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As vou go along, you absorb the principles of Audit¬ 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law. Statistical Con¬ 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only answer, hs you know, 
is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings—before they have completed irl 
For accountants, who are trained in organization and 
management, arc the executives of »he future 

Write For This Free Book 

For your own good, don't put off investigation of all 
the tacts. Write for our free 4S-page book, "Accoun¬ 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.’’ It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who nren’t 
afraid of serious home study. Send us the coupon now. 

Over 1850 Certified 



That’s the training you follow in principle under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 


Pub.'ic Accountants among 
LaSalle alumni 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTICr 

4101 S. Michigan Ave., Depl.43'4.HR. mileage. III. 

I want to be an accountant. Send me, without cost or obligation, the 48-page book, "Accountancy, 
The Profession That Pays,” and full information about your accountancy training program. 


Name, 


Address . 

Patti ion _ 


City. 


Agt. 
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What I Want, I Take! (a novelette). georges stjrdez 8 

The Germans were in Paris and half a world away, in the jungles of 
South China, two Frenchmen felt the repercussions of that fatal news. 

Two men—as different as the Lord can turn men out—each Legion- 
trained, and each with his own idea of the way to live—and die. 

Fire on the Buzzer. steve fisher 48 

Jerry was a scrawny recruit fresh from training—Dutch, the hard-bitten 
boatswain’s mate aboard the battlewagon. It took a paralyzing split- 
second in the pit to prove they were grains from the same old powder- 
bag after all. 

For Valuable Consideration.Louis o. goldsmith 54 

•“Everybody’s gyppin’ the government these days,” Milcstein said. 

“So why not fake a few forest patrols and collect from the Service?” 

It would have been a swell idea only he’d reckoned without Gimmick 
Jones, who hated a chiseler almost as much as he did a coward. 

Authority.R. w. daly 70 

Which is Lesson #5 in the martial education of Lieutenant Peter Dickoe. 

And which proves, conclusively, that there are more ways than one to 
kill a cat—if it happens to have nine tails. 
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You know how old cowhands with tenderfeet are! 
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“Mother Ferdy” they called him, on the Quidley-Beaks Expedition to 
the steaming Galapagos jungles, till six feel of concentrated death 
struck at his girl and gave him—in the striking—a brand new nickname. 

Freeze and Be Damned! (3rd part of 4) . . . Robert ormond case 88 

Eighty impossible miles from Barter River, beaten to their knees by 
the “still cold” of that arctic hell, Connolly and the Brinkleys hole in 
to die. While Ravenhill, playing his game of cross and double-cross, 
wings his way north toward a fortune in platinum. 
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Learn 

RADIO 


Student* In Rmdfto Servicing Courw um modern 
equipment to tattand repair many type* of receiver*. 


Sauf Waif 

GET INTO THIS BIG-PAY 
OPPORTUNITY FIELD NOW 


Learn by Doing 

ACTUAL SHOP WORK ON REAL LIVE EQUIPMENT 


E you learn by working on i 
Radio. Talking Picture. Public Address, 
Auto Radio and Television equipment... 
not by correspondence.. .but on actual 
equipment, the same type you will work 
with biter on. out on the iob. That's why 
you learn fasterat COYNE. All the theory 
you need is given to you in a practical way 
that enables you to grasp it quickly and 
remember it. 

YOU DON'T NEED ADVANCED 
EDUCATION OR PREVIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 

COYNE’S streamlined, practical training 
methods have been developed Irom over 41 
years’ experience in training men and young 
men. You don’t need any previous experience 
or advanced education to master my training. 
For my Radio Servicing Course you need only 
a common school education; lor ray Master 
Radio i >.. rating Course, sre require only two 
years of nigh school or its equivalent. 

EARN WHILE LEARNING 
EMPLOYMENT HELP 

AFTER GRADUATION 

If you need part-time work to help pay your 
living exprnacs. my employment manager anil 


RADIO SERVICING 
IN 8 WEEKS 


Till* eonden«*H. mmmf roora* prepare Too for 
• irood-pty, Kadlo iWvIcw Job or work In T*lo 
via Urn. Tauinur hrtoiM, Fkfclle Addr*#* 
Rlfriroulr*. It la dNifnad to viva >uo U- 
wlod wt> yoa noed fur work in tr. 


__• Vi-- ___ _ 

tho ahortoat pooolblo lima 


RADIO OPERATING 
IN 5 MONTHS 

My Ifaator Radio Opomtfn* Court* la daalj 

you for Goref " ‘ 


• ia daaljmod 

Radio Op«r. 
raa Includaa 
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to 


•varythhur 
•toa U»a 

tachmr a l 

U per * line 
<>1*0 ratine, 
•tin* 
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Line, Ufoaocaat and Short Wav* 
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If you are looking for a field that offers 
you a better job and a real future, prepare 
to get Into the Radio field. 

Opportunities for trained men in Radio 
are greater today than ever before. The 
future looks even brighter. 

Many are now making $35-$4O-$50 a 
week or more, at steady work and have a 
real future ahead. 

JM^fmancsL 
V/ok/l ZZ/uuninq. 

The great Radio Field needs trained men. 
I want to help you get the training you 
need. Even if you don’t have a lot of 
money, it’s still easy for you to get train¬ 
ing at COYNE. Send for details of my 
’’Pay After Graduation" Plan. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 

FOR MY BIG FREE BOOK 
“YOUR FUTURE 
IN RADIO" 



help you get It. After you graduate, your Life 
Membership entitles you to employment ser¬ 
vice for hie. consultation service and review 
privileges at no additional charge. 


This modem fireproof 
building ia occupied 
entirely by the Coyne 
Electrical School. 


HOME 

OF 

THE 

BIG 

COYNE 

SHOPS 




COYNE 


N. C. LEWIS. PRESIDENT SOUNDED 18*9 

ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

RADIO DIVISION 

500 S. Paulina St., Dapt-41-5H, Chicago 


I U. C. LEWIS, President 
J Coyne Electrical School (Radio Division) 

| 500 S. Paulina St.. Dept. 4I-5H, Chicago 

{ Please send me your biE new book, "Your 
! Future In Radio . all detail, of your courses 
■ and your plana to lielp me get ahead. 

J NAME. 


j ADDRESS. 


I CITY.STATE. 

I 





















lost Trails 


NOTE: We offer this department to readers who wish to get in touch again with friend* 
or acquaintances separated by years or chance. Give your own name and full address 
Please notify Adventure immediately should you establish contact with the person you are 
seeking. Space permitting, each inquiry addressed to Lost Trails will be run in three 
consecutive issues. Requests by and for women nre declined, ns not considered effective 
in a magazine published for men. Adventure also will decline any notice that may not seem 
a sincere effort to recover an old friendship, or for any other reason in the iudgment of 
the editorial staff. No charge is made for publication of notices. 


Earnestly wish to locate a buddy who was 
my constant companion for four years of 
service in the United States Army: Leslie D. 
Smith. lie left the Philippine Islands in 
July, 1940, was to return to his home in 
Wisconsin. Last heard from at Fort Mc¬ 
Dowell, California, August, 1940. Notify 
Dale C. Schwartz, Box 476, Jamestown, N. 
Dak. 

Wanted information of the following: 1st 
Sgt. Gerald R. Driscoll, 34th Inf., whom I 
last saw in Maryland, 1921; Norman W. 
Smith, 18th Inf., whom I last saw at Ft. 
Wadsworth, N. Y. 1922; and Sgt. Henry M. 
Phillips, 34th Inf., whom I last saw in Camp 
Eustis, Vn., 1922. Their old supply sergeant 
would like to hear of or from them. Leo 
Neace, Ava, 111. 

Would like very much to get in touch with 
my piother and father, whereabouts un¬ 
known. I have received the following infor¬ 
mation from Sparta State School: 

My nnme was Frankie Carpenter, born 
March 12, 1906, in Knnsas City, Mo. My 
mother’s name was Annie Woodmase at that 
time. I was adopted by a Silas Brown, 
whereabouts unknown. A Mrs. Hill, who was 
then Alice Carpenter, took care of me for 
Mr. Brown, and when I was about five years 
old, she adopted me, in Knnsas City, Mo. 

They tell me my mother married a Gould 
Bailey, and at last reports, which was some 
time ago, lived in Chicastra or Chickasha, 
Okla. If anyone knows them, I would like to 
contact them. Francis Henry Dc Voe, Box 
21-636, liepresa. Cal. 

Information wanted about: former nurse, 
Anna Kincaid, attached to Grecnhut’s Vet¬ 
erans Hospital, New York, April, May, 1919, 
last known address Washington, D. C., origi¬ 
nally from Beloit, Wis.; former 1st Lt. H. S. 
Davidowitz, Acting Chaplain, 312th Infan¬ 
try, 78 Division, Camp Dix and A.K.F., last 
known address given in Atlantic City. 

All members of Company “D,” 312tli In¬ 
fantry, now residing in all 48 States of the 
Union, and Territories, interested in forming 
Last Man Group, reply to Robert L. Allan, 
565 West 169 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Would appreciate any information con¬ 
cerning address of my buddy, Harold Big- 
gerstaff, who was in McKinley Park, Alaska 
with me during the summer of 1938. When 
last heard from, he lived in Vancouver, 
Wash. Pvt. Gerald Kessler, 84th School 
Sqdn., Scott Field, Ill. 

Some few years ago ADVENTURE pub¬ 
lished an account of our unit. The 97th Bat¬ 
talion, American Legion, of the Canadiun Ex¬ 
peditionary Force (Later the B. F.. F.) which 
was formed in the fall of 1915 at Toronto, 
Canada, of Americans who had enlisted in the 
Canadian army prior to the U. S. entering the 
World War, nnd was known as the American 
Legion (long before the present American 
Legion wus founded in Paris In 1919.) 

We have organized an association of former 
members of that long forgotten bRttnlion and 
are trying to get In touch with those chap 3 
who served with it. Would request that they 
get in touch with our Adjutant: Thos. Mc¬ 
Laughlin, 2111 McKinley St., Berkeley, Col. 

My brother, Arthur Coleman, was adopted 
out of an orphans’ home in Rochester about 
1895 by a family who lived across the street. 
I do not know' the name of the home or the 
name of the people, hut do know the or¬ 
phanage stood on the southeast corner of the 
street, nnd the family’s house stood on the 
southwest corner, in a large yard with three 
stone lions in the front yard. 

My mother worked for someone up the 
street several doors to the north, but I do not 
know their name. My muterna! grandfather’s 
name was Harvey Johnson, hut ns I was quite 
young w’hen my parents died, I do not know 
their names. My brother was born about 1888 
in either Hunts Corners, N. Y. or Grovcland, 
N. Y. Any information whatsoever about him 
will be appreciated by George F. Coleman, 
862 Marshall Drive, Erie, Pa. 

Have lost track of my brother and sister. 
Brother, George Schutter, last heard from at 
North Franklin, Conn., about 1919. Sister, 
Mary McGrath, nde Schutter, last heard from 
in 1918, lived in Norw’ich, Conn. If anyone 

{Continued on page 6) 
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J. E. SMITH 



These Men 


Chtal Ossrstot 
Broidcastlaa 
Station 

I Before 1 cwu- 
'ploted your 
lMeone. I ob- 
i tslnod my Jts- 
*dlo Broadcast 
Operator’s llocnao and Un- 
mwllstely Joined Station 
WMPC where 1 
Chief Operator. HOUJ8 
F. HATES. 327 Madison 
Bl.. Lapeer. Michigan. 




Makes $30 to 

$60 a Week 

1 am maklnr 
bet wen $30 lo 
$60 a week aft - 
it all welisee 
are paid, and 
1 am gtxilng 
all the Radio work 1 can 
take care of, thanks to 
». R. L H. W SHAN- 
OLEK. 12614 S. I la} St. 
Knoxville, Torn. 

$10 to $23 a 
Week la Spare 
Time 

"T'S 1 am now m»k- 
i *3f Inc from $in 
. " to $2.3 a week 
In spare time 
while still 
holding nu regular Job as 
a machinist. 1 owe my 
ancccsa to N. 11. 1. WM. F. 
BUP1\ Oil Oreon Street 
Bridgeport. Pa. 

DRAFT REGISTRANTS! 

Hundreds of men who know 
Ksdle when they enter military 
aorvioo are going to win ape- 
delist ratines In the Army. 
Nary and Marine Conn. The*? 
rating* pay up to 6 time* a 
prime's or Beaman's base pay. 
in addition to carrying extra 
rank and prestige) Whether 
you enlist or wall for conscrip¬ 
tion—1TB SMART TO LKARN 
RADIO-NOW! 



Gwt my sample leonoo Free. Examine it. reed 
tt—«ee how clear It la, how easy to under¬ 
stand. Find out how I train you at homo In 
spare time to be a Badio Technician. Do R 
now. Mail the coupon. 

Many Radio Technicians Make 
$30, $40. $S0 a Week 

Radio Broadcasting stations employ opwatcre. tech¬ 
nicians. Radio manufacturers employ testers. ■- 
Bpectore. aervlcsjniesi In tiOod-pay Jobs. Radio Jobbers 
and dealers employ instalistlon and servicemen. 
Many Radio Technicians open their own Radio sake 
and repair btudnceaos and make $30. $40. $50 a 
week Others bold Uirfr regular Joha and make $6 
to $10 a week fixing Radios In spar* time. Auto¬ 
mobile. police. Aviation. Commercial Radio: Loud* 
speaker systems. Electronic Devices are other fields 
offering opportunities for which N. R. I. lives the 
required knowledge of Radio. Television promises » 
open good jobs soon. 

Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 
In Spare Time While Learning 

The day you enroll 1 start sending Extra Money Job 
Sheets; start showing you how lo do Radio repair 
Job*. Throughout your Course, 1 send plans and 
directions that hare helped many make $5 to $10 a 
week In spare time while learning. I send you 
special Radio equipment to conduct experiments and 
build circuits. This 50-50 method of training makes 
lo rnlns at home Interesting, faarinatlng. practise!. 
YOH ALSO GET A MODERN. PROFESSIONAL 
AUrWAVK, ALL-PURPOSE SET SERVICING IN¬ 
STRUMENT to help you make money fixing Radios 
while learning, and eqnlp you for full time work 
after yon become a Radio Technician. 

Find Out What Radio, Television Offer You 
Act Today. Mall the coupon now for sample leeson 
and 64-page hook. They point out Radio's spare 
time and full time opportunities and those coming 
In Television: tel) about my tralnlug In Radio and 
Television: show more than 100 teller* from men I 
trained, telling what they are doing and earning. 
Find out what Radio. Television offer YOU I MAIL 
COUPON in an envelope, or paste oo a postcard 
NOW I 

J. F,. Smith. President 
Dept. IDS!) National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 



nnOADCABTiNQ STATIONS (lop Illustration) era- 
piev Rsdlo Technician* aa operators, ln*taHatton, 
maintenance men and in oilier raw'-instim;, Mteadj. 
well-paying technical jobs. FIXING RADIO SSTS 
* Uluetrattom pay* many Radio Terhnlclana 
140, 130 a week. Other* hold their rtffUlv 
tnd make 0S to 910 extra a week in spare 


(lower II Jtistrnt $••:$' imvn m 


■Mfr, 


This FREE BOOK has Helped Hundreds ' 
of Men io Ma ke More. Monet/ ; 




Mr. J. E. Smith, President, Dept. 1DS9 

NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE. Washington. D.C. __ __ 

Mail me FREE without obligation, your Sample Lesson and 4 4-page book, 
"Rich Rewards In Radio." (No salesman will call. Please write plainly.) 

Age. 

Nome . 

Address . 
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(Continued from page 4) 
has heard of, or knows either, please write to 
Fred Schutter, 328 En9t 38 St., N. Y. C. 

My twin brother, Donald J. Smith, 24 yrs. 
old, disappeared in August 1940. He is 5 
ft. 11 in. tall, weighs 135 lbs., light brown 
hair, very crooked teeth, neither drinks nor 
smokes, disappeared wearing dark suit, white 
shirt, tie, black shoes, no hat or topcoat, no 
rings, wears glasses constantly—has since he 
was seven. Makes friends with everyone, is 
a jack-of-all-tradcs—carpenter, tractor and 
auto mechanic, male nursing, typing, etc. 
l’leasc get in touch with Pvt. David Fj. Smith, 
Co. E, 19th Engineers, Fort Ord, Calif. 

Would like to hear from the descendants 
or acquaintances of the family, of Hugh and 
Elizabeth Davis who lived in Clayton, Craw¬ 
ford Co., Wise, in I860. All or part of the 
family was known to have lived in Red Wing, 
and later, Stillwater, Minn, (between 1870 
and 1884). One daughter, Ida Davis, married 
a man named Hunt; her second husband’s 
name was Raker. She had three children: 
Minnie Hunt, and Joe and Laura Raker. 
Communicate with Mrs. H. M. Clark, 236 
River Lane, Rockford, Ill. 

Would like to hear from any descendants 
of Dr. Christian Seahousen Friis or Fries. 
Native of Denmark. Died about twenty years 
ago. He was my uncle. He lived in Texas 
somewhere near El Paso. Write T. M. Meyers, 
c/o ADVENTURE. 

Would like to contact some of my old ship¬ 
mates in regard to getting a claim through 
for a pension. I served on the U.S. destroyer 
Burrotvs |29, all through the World War, was 
based at Queenstown, Ireland and Rrest, 
France. I was ship’s cook, 1st class. I am 
at present In the Veterans’ Hospital, Rronx, 
N. Y., and do not know how long I will be 
here. My mail address: Charles A. Miller. 
847—4 Ave., Allegheny County, Verona, Pa 

Oscar Staiber, gyin instructor, last seen in 
Oakland, early part of 1935. Please write 
Gcicr, 1065 Aileen, Oakland, Calif., or, F. P. 
Soen, 144 Congress St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Frank J. Mol an, formerly of Minneapolis 
and Cass Lake, Minnesota, a locomotive 
Fireman by occupation or probably working 
as an engineer on some Northwest railroad. 
He would be about 52 years of age now 
height about five feet 11 inches and weight 
about 170 pounds. Last heard of ns having 
enlisted In the Canadian Forces in 1916. Any 
information as to his whereabouts will be 
more than appreciated by his two sisters and 
two brothers. Write F. S. Kavanaugh, Box 
5176, Memphis, Tent). 


Want definite information of R. E. or 
Ralph Emerson O’Quinn who left his home 
on September 15, 1939, to enter college at 
Atlanta, Ga. Failed to do so, and his parents 
have never heard from him. He is 29 years 
old, 6 feet tall, medium brown hair, medium 
complexion. Weight, 180 to 185. Has small 
mustache. May be employed in machine shop, 
or some mechanical work. Had 3 years naval 
R.O.T.C. training. Any word of him—or if 
he sees this—please write home to allay the 
anxiety of distressed parents. Dr. A. E. 
O’Quinn. 1109 South Park Ave., Tifton, Ga. 

Any information leading to the where¬ 
abouts of Lawrence Tanner, age 34, height, 
5 feet, 10 inches, brown hair and eyes, scars 
on feet and scars on hands from skinning 
beeves—fastest meat cutter in the world— 
would be appreciated by C. G. Hancock, 139 
N.E. 15 Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1 want to re-contact members of Co. A— 
106th Engineers, who were in Camp Harris 
and Wheeler, at Macon, Georgia, June 12th 
to Sept. 25th, 1917. D. F. Arthur, Ward 4, 
V.A.F.. Luke City, Fla. 

J. M. (Joseph Marchand) Hall was a foot¬ 
ball star and engineering student at South 
Dakota State College in 1907-08. Owned a 
machine shop in Fort Morgan, Colorado, in 
1909 and was a construction superintendent 
for a contractor in 1910. He was my friend, 
partner, and hero during these years and I 
will reward the reader who gives me his pres¬ 
ent address.—W. H. McCullough, 916 Larson 
Building. Yakima, Washington. 

Arthur Garfield Coake, last seen in Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., 1915. Any word of him, dead or 
alive, contact at once his son, Arthur Fred¬ 
erick Coake, 213 East 4 Street, Erie, Pa. 
(Dad, if you are living, please come home to 
me. I need you.) 

St. Sgt. A. Praisnur, II Sc S Troop, 8th 
Engineer Squadron, Ft. McIntosh, Texas, de¬ 
sires information as to the whereabouts of 
Verne G. Moldt, Ex-Cpl. Co. B. 3rd En¬ 
gineers, Schofield Barracks, Oahu, T. H. He 
left Schofield in June, 1936. 

Wanted information concerning one Ra¬ 
phael Rclluri who was last seen in Baltimore, 
Md., in 1920. He may be going under the as¬ 
sumed name of Ralph Norman. Write to 
Private Norman L. Rclluri, Elgin Field, Val¬ 
paraiso, Florida. 

Albert D. Rounds, lost since about 1914, 
was born in Sioux Falls, So. Dakota, on Sept. 
23, about 1893. Last heard from by his 
youngest brother, Don, in 1914, from Deca- 
(Continued on page 123) 
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★ SERVE YOUR COUNTRY BETTER 


★ BY BECOM/NG A r#/1/A/£D MAN 

. ' • 


★ AfOIV/ 


Your country’s defense program faces an 
acute shortage of trained, skilled man- 
tower! You can help! Get practical, mod¬ 
ern training now! Be a better citizen— 
with a better job! Enroll now for spare¬ 
time study with International Correspon¬ 
dence Schools —get up-to-date training in 
a few months, at low cost! 400 I. C. S. 
Courses to choose from — including vital 
defense subjects. Mail this coupon today 
for complete information! 
























T HE RAIN lashed out of the night. 
Bretal felt that he would collapse 
before long, drop in the mud some¬ 
where, to rest, to sleep. With bitter hu¬ 
mor, he thought that there was little 
danger tonight from the most dangerous 
inhabitant of these South China hills, 
Ilong Kop, the Lord Tiger. Just as he 
was safe from his pursuers for the time 
being, the stocky little men in faded kha¬ 
ki, whom he had last seen shortly before 
twilight, struggling up a bushy slope. 
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He must keep on, keep going—keep go¬ 
ing where? He was lost, had no map. 
His ultimate goal was Hong Kong, 
British possession. But that was many 
hundred miles away, and he could not 
reach it before morning, plodding up the 
twisting trails in the darkness, rain ham¬ 
mering in his face like metal pellets, 
bleeding, lacerated feet sloshing in the 
remnants of his boots. He had had no 
warm food for four days, no food of any 
kind for thirty-six hours, nothing more 
bracing than brook water. He had tried 
chewing berries and leaves at first, then 
a fit of nausea had warned him that it 
was dangerous. 

He had known the same type of coun¬ 
try across the border, in the Tonkin, but 
then he had had devoted men behind 
him, arms, ammunition, food, maps. 
Now, he was alone, a small fragment of 
a shattered army, an cx-officcr of what 
had been France. 

He staggered on aimlessly for a while. 
Then the wet breeches cut into the back 
of his knees, the water dripping down 
his back, to his armpits, to his loins, 
chilled him and he shuddered. He used 
the stick he had broken off for a cane, 
beat under bushes, to scare away lurking 
snakes, then crawled under the leafage. 
At first, the rest was enjoyable, but, as 
his physical aches lessened, moral suffer¬ 
ing resumed. 

His mind had been tormented for al¬ 
most a year. At first, because the out¬ 
break of war had found him in Indo- 
China, in a spot of safety, when others, 
men of his class in military school among 
them, had faced the Germans. Natural¬ 
ly, every active officer in Indo-China 
had asked for transfer to France. And 
some must perforce remain to hold the 
colonies. Bretal had chafed for long 
months, as second in command of Chem- 
Iloa, a blockhouse perched high on a 
mountain dominating the Chinese fron¬ 
tier, reached by a narrow pathway dug 
from the solid rock with pick and dyna¬ 
mite by Legionnaires. 

In May, the radio had started a sinis¬ 
ter chant, which continued for weeks: 
They have invaded Holland and Bel¬ 
gium, they're at Sedan, they’re at Brus¬ 
sels, at Ostend, at Soissons, at Rheims, at 
Arras, at Amiens, at Abbeville, at Le 


Havre, at Le Mans — they’ve reached 
Paris! — they’re at Brest, at Bef ancon, 
at Orleans, at Le Creusot, at Lyons. 

Then came the knockout blow, the 
Armistice! 

1IIS mind had no sooner re¬ 
covered from the shock than 
war leaped across the world, 
sought the French isolated in 
Tonkin. For a while, Bretal had hoped 
for a chance to sacrifice himself—in ac¬ 
tion. The white men in the army were 
eager to fight, even without hope of sup¬ 
port from France, a few thousands 
against millions. Legionnaires, Colonials, 
marines, prepared to fight and to die. 
But it appeared that Frenchmen no 
longer were allowed to die, for the word 
came from Vichy: Surrender! 

It was not a matter of choice, it was 
an order. Bretal recalled with shame that 
some of his colleagues in the army had 
greeted this order with relief. “It’s the 
sensible thing to do, to side with De 
Gaulle means civil war.” The spirit of 
defeat rested dankly upon Frenchmen. 
They were beaten, beaten not merely in 
the field, as had happened before, but 
beaten mentally. 

Not all of them, however. Captain 
Thallier, in charge of the blockhouse, had 
announced the Japanese demands to his 
officers. “Well, as was to be expected, 
the jackals have reached the corpse. 
But we’ll show them we’re still a bit 
alive, eh? There are too many of them 
to hope to win. But we fellows out here 
are lucky—we won’t have to surrender 
our arms. They’ll find it hard to get ar¬ 
tillery to bear on this place, and they 
have to come up that narrow road. Even 
with tanks, they’ll have to rome up one 
by one, and our seventy-five can knock 
them into the precipice as fast as they 
come. Unless they decide to take us by 
famine, we’ll kill two or three thousand 
of them before we blow ourselves up.” 

“They’ll bomb us from the air,” some¬ 
one suggested. 

“This post is small, a hard target to 
hit. We have machine guns to keep them 
high. From all I hear, they’re not the 
world’s best bombers. An open city, yes. 
But this is Chem-Hoa, not Canton!” 

The captain had announced his deci- 
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sion to the one hundred and sixty Legion¬ 
naires of the garrison, many of them 
Germans. They had approved of it. Not 
that they were eager to fight for France, 
but they were Legionnaires, and Legion¬ 
naires fight. That they would die in the 
end did not matter. Men seldom enlist 
in the Legion with the hope of attaining 
three score and ten. 

Then had come the order to evacuate 
the place without fighting. The line of 
military posts constructed along the 
China border by Gallieni, soon after the 
ponquest, was to have the same fate as 
the Maginot Line. Captain Thallier’s 
message to Hanoi, that he had decided 
to fight without orders, brought an im¬ 
mediate answer that he would be held 
responsible for Japanese reprisals taken 
on French civilians in the cities. 

The captain was disgusted. 

“This isn’t war any more,” he said. 
“It’s the Chicago gangsters’ method ap¬ 
plied on an international scale. If you 
don’t pay, if you resist, we kill women 
and children.” And he ordered the tri¬ 
color flag burned, and the company’s em¬ 
blem, the janion, which bore two decora¬ 
tions. He swore during the ceremony, 
and said: “The white flag has lost its 
meaning—when one wishes to surrender, 
one shows the blue, white and red!” 

After that, he had summoned Bretal 
and the sub-lieutenant, a young chap 
named Lassieur. “All right, we have to 
obey. We are officers. But, as an in¬ 
dividual, I reserve the right to fight. The 
British are still in it. I’ve never liked 
them much, but they’re lads with guts. 
I’m heading for Hong Kong.” 

Bretal and Lassieur had decided to 
accompany their chief. A number of the 
Legionnaires had deserted already, with 
arms and baggage, to join men across the 
border who still fought. The world had 
gone mad, and men had to leave the 
service of France if they wished to con¬ 
tinue the struggle against odds! 

All three officers knew the trails over 
the border, as all had taken long hunting 
trips. They reached Longchow City with 
ease. But Europeans were conspicuous 
in a place swarming with thousands of 
Orientals, among whom were many Jap¬ 
anese agents. A friendly Scandinavian 
supplied them with funds, with false 


passports. But the usual means of leav¬ 
ing the city was impossible to them. The 
Japanese watched the boats on the Si- 
Kiang River carefully. 

After a few days, their hosts got them 
in touch with an “underground railway” 
system, used by the Chinese nationalists. 
There was a chance of traveling by night 
and resting by day, going from one spot 
to another according to a careful sched¬ 
ule. Rumor had it that the Japanese 
patrols were not nearly as active during 
the dark hours as they were supposed to 
be. Even a Japanese soldier does not 
like his throat slit from ear to car. Un¬ 
fortunately, all three fugitives had a 
military bearing, and even native cloth¬ 
ing could not have concealed their iden¬ 
tity. They went garbed in European 
civilian clothing. 

S FOR some days, all went well, 
except for physical discom¬ 
forts, and the problem of food. 
Lassieur suffered most, for he 
did not like rice. But all three were 
somewhat suspicious of the weird stews 
offered them, for even in a world catas¬ 
trophe acquired dislikes are strong, and 
they objected to snakes, toads and rats, 
whether fresh, smoked, stewed or fried. 
Fortunately, they found the purchase of 
good cigarettes possible everywhere. 

But whep they emerged from a hut, 
late one afternoon, they were confronted 
by a detachment of Japanese infantry¬ 
men. Bretal probably never would learn 
whether they had been betrayed, or if 
the meeting was a coincidence. The 
sergeant-in-charge spoke good English 
and some French. In happier days, lie 
explained, he had worked in a commer¬ 
cial firm in Shanghai. He had confiscated 
their passports, their pistols, their money. 

“You prisoners. You make no trouble, 
everything is fine.” 

He was polite, but very firm. They 
were marched back toward the nearest 
village, evidently a Japanese center. As 
always when he saw Japanese troops, 
Bretal had the impression that they were 
disguised, disguised as Europeans. The 
short, sturdy bodies did not look well 
in the western uniforms, breeches and 
roll puttees emphasized the tendency of 
the lower limbs to arch. But they were 
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tough, muscular, alert men, most of 
those in the detachment apparently be¬ 
tween twenty-eight and thirty-two or 
-three, reservists. The discipline was 
good, and they appeared like a parcel of 
toy-dolls actuated by some sort of clock¬ 
work. 

However, none of them appeared fero¬ 
cious, brutal or cruel. Just stocky little 
guys in khaki, with wooden faces and 
beady eyes. The prisoners and their 
guards reached the village, tramping 
through ankle-deep mud left by the 
night’s rain. The procession attracted 
attention. A crowd of coolies, women, 
and children formed rapidly, which was 
dispersed with butt blows when it im¬ 
peded progress. The impersonal, me¬ 
chanical use of force by those automa¬ 
tons was frightening. There was no 
anger in their faces, merely the same 
calm, impassive stare, yet they lunged 
out without hesitation, cracking down on 
a head, on a shoulder. 

What was even more bizarre was the 
fact that the Chinese spectators seemed 
as calm, as impassive. They parted un¬ 
hurriedly. appeared to feel more curi¬ 
osity toward the newcomers than fear of 
their new masters. A man knocked down 
would rise, shake his head, and resume 
walking and staring as if nothing un¬ 
usual had happened. 

At a brief order, the little column en¬ 
tered a gateway, crossed a vast, muddy 
yard surrounded by low-roofed houses. 
Three armored cars were parked to one 
side, small machines, giving the usual 
impression of all things Japanese, odd 
grace, flimsiness, like toys. The ser¬ 
geant went into a house, returned soon. 

“Captain Sir is away. Come back 
soon. This afternoon.” 

The three were placed in a single room, 
provided with four cots. Everything was 
relatively clean, and boxes in a corner 
seemed to show that this was the quar¬ 
ters of some officer. A short conversation 
with the sergeant proved useftd. for the 
food that was brought them was palata¬ 
ble enough, and Lassieur even obtained a 
fairly decent omelette, made with fresh 

eggs- 

“Well,” he said as he finished his meal, 
“I guess our trip is over. Captain. 
They’ve got us.” 


“I don’t think so, young fellow. There 
has been no declaration of war between 
Japan and France that I know of. We’ll 
either be allowed to proceed, if we give 
our word not to fight the Japanese any¬ 
where, or we'll be returned to our army 
authorities at Hanoi for trial on deser¬ 
tion charges.” He laughed. “For, if 1 
remember rightly, not one of us thought 
of sending in an official resignation. What 
do you think of their troops, Bretal?” 

“Short, of course, but solid enough.” 

“Nevertheless, how do you think they 
would compare with European troops in 
the field?” 

“Depends on leadership. Captain.” 

“Good answer. I’m going to have a 
nap.” 

It was mid-afternoon when the ser¬ 
geant awoke them. 

“Captain is back. Will see you now. 
Come.” 

In the yard, eight men, helmeted and 
with bayonets flashing on their rifles, 
fell in with the Frenchmen. The sergeant 
entered a room, stepped aside, and they 
were pushed forward, before a long table 
behind which sat an officer. Another of¬ 
ficer, younger, stood behind him re¬ 
spectfully. 

/ \ BRETAL looked over the 
{j&tycX officer carefully. Much de- 
pended on the attitude of this 
man. lie saw a rather flat face, 
as still as if carved from a block of cedar, 
ornamented with a little black brush of a 
mustache, surmounted by another and 
thicker black brush of hair. The eyes, 
set in the dark skin, had an odd. glitter¬ 
ing yet lifeless appearance, as if they 
were made of porcelain. A man of good 
height, for a Japanese, with well-shaped, 
muscular hands. 

He spoke in his own tongue, and the 
younger man translated, 

“The captain asks your names.” 

Thallier answered for all three, nam¬ 
ing himself, and introducing his subordi¬ 
nates with a gesture each time. 

“The captain asks what vou are doing 
here.” 

“It’s easy to understand,” Thallier re¬ 
torted. “The French Army was in Indo- 
China to protect it against invasion. The 
invasion has taken place, so there was 
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no further purpose to our remaining.” 

“The captain says you arc deserters.” 

“One leaves a surrendered army, one 
cannot desert from it. An army ceases 

exist with surrender.” 

The two globes set in the dark face 
fastened on Captain Thallicr. The voice 
barked harshly. 

“The captain says you were going to 
join the rebels to fight against Japan.” 

“The captain,” Thallicr replied, “is 
mistaken. What we wish to do is fight 
Germany. It serves no purpose to fight 
Japan here—if Germany is defeated, 
Japan is not our enemy.” 

The Japanese captain listened to the 
translation. Then he arranged some 
papers on the table before him, rose and 
circled the end of the table. lie spoke 
again, and the interpreter translated. 

“The captain says you have insulted 
our army.” 

“It was not my wish to do so. I 
meant—” 

But the Oriental had stopped before 
Thallier. The Legion captain was not a 
tall man, five feet six or seven, yet he 
loomed above his captor. Suddenly, the 
Japanese captain moved, his hand flashed 
out. and two slaps cracked out. The 
Frenchman paled. Brctal saw the prints 
of the hard fingers on his cheeks. 

“Why, you little—” 

And the Legion officer’s massive fist 
caught the Japanese full in the face, 
knocked him down. But even as he fell, 


the little man in khaki was pulling at the 
heavy automatic hung at his belt. Young 
Lassieur sprang forward, and Bretal fol¬ 
lowed him without thinking. There was 
a clatter of booted feet on the flagstones, 
strong hands gripped them. 

A shot followed, and the smell of burnt 
powder. 

Thallier laid the flat of his hand on his 
belly, sank to his knees. Then he col¬ 
lapsed on his side, only to roll over and 
prop himself in a sitting position. “I’ve 
got mine—take it easy, lads! No use in¬ 
viting the same, eh?” lie looked up at 
the Japanese captain standing over him 
and smiled. “You are a very brave fel¬ 
low, you know!” 

The younger officer, calm as before, 
translated the remark. The captain 
barked an order, one of his men lunged 
out and stabbed the Frenchman through 
the chest with his bayonet. His aim was 
excellent, for the Legionnaire dropped 
back and lay still. Lassieur and Bretal 
struggled to go to his side. The young 
sub-lieutenant was half-weeping, almost 
in hysterics. 

“Assassins, swine, murderers—” 

Again there was the monotonous voice 
of the interpreter, the brief order. Again, 
a soldier stepped forward, braced his feet 
and jabbed. The blow caught Lassieur in 
the pit of the stomach, gashed him open 
to the breastbone. Blood cascaded to the 
floor. Bretal cried out in horror, and re¬ 
ceived a gun butt on the side of his head 
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for it. Dazed, helpless, he was jostled 
back, held against the wall. lie saw an¬ 
other blow come, could not dodge. 



WHEN his head cleared, he 
was back in the room where 
he had been placed first with 
his two comrades, lie did not 
remember quite what had happened after 
he had started to struggle. Within a 
short time, the interpreter entered, closed 
the door carefully. He spoke in excel¬ 
lent French. “I am sorry to inform you 
your friends have died. And that I per¬ 
sonally regret the tragedy that has hap¬ 
pened.” 

“You have lived in France?” Bretal 
asked. 

“Yes. several years.” 

“Then I suppose you appreciate what 
I cannot expect your less educated coun¬ 
trymen to understand—the ignoble sav- N 
agery of your superior officer. Are pris¬ 
oners beaten, killed—in France?” 

“I don’t know,” the interpreter said 
calmly. He sat on one of the cots, 
lighted a cigarette, after offering one to 
Bretal, who refused. “Fve never been a 
prisoner in Franco.” He smiled, a smile 
as cheerful as creases in an oak plank. 
“However, 1 have lived in French Indo- 
China also, as a native. Have you ever 
seen a Frenchman slap or kick a ‘boy’? 
Have you ever seen native passengers go 
through the immigration and customs 
inspection at Saigon? Have you never 
seen one of your burly Corsican agents 
use a club rather than waste words on 
‘the stinking monkeys?’ ” 

“Captain Thallier is—was, a gentle¬ 
man. an officer—” 


“And that counts heavily, does it not, 
in a country that professes equality of 
all classes.” The Japanese again smiled. 
“Suppose we consider wlmt would have 
happened across the border if three 
dark-skinned strangers had been brought 
into a military post for questioning—if 
it had been proved that they held forged 
passports, that they carried pistols. Sup¬ 
pose that during the questioning, one of 
them had made what sounded like a 
slurring remark about France—and that 
an officer had slapped him. Suppose the 
chap had retaliated with a punch—what 
would have happened?” 


Bretal hesitated to reply. He was 
forced to admit mentally that very much 
the same scene would have followed. 
And he could not claim that no French 
officer would have slapped a native pris¬ 
oner. He had seen native prisoners 
slapped several times. And this scarcely 
seemed the time to invite comparison 
of races, traditions and prestige, lie was 
a white man, a Frenchman—but how 
little that counted at this minute. 

“Tout depend done do qui tient le 
mauvais bout ” the interpreter stated. 
“All depends upon who happens to hold 
the bad end! Unfortunately all around, 
my captain was as convinced of our su¬ 
periority as your captain was of yours.” 
The wooden smile appeared again. “We 
have our colonial-minded officers also, 
you see.” 

“If you’ve come to tell me that, you 
might as well get out.” Bretal said. 

“Just a minute, just a minute,” the 
other protested. “Listen. As you said, I 
know France. And I like Frenchmen, in 
France. I am supposed to be here to 
question you as to your real identities. 
I have that information, in the papers 
seized on you. What I wish to do is some¬ 
thing friendly. In doing so, I am plac¬ 
ing my life in your hands. I would be 
executed—worse, my family would be 
shamed, if you told. You are to be taken 
to Lungchow, for trial—resisting arrest, 
assaulting a Japanese officer, Japanese 
soldiers. You will be sentenced, and the 
sentence will be executed, publicly. You 
understand why.” 

§ YES, Bretal understood. How 
alike were all conquerors, 
really. A sinister example of 
what happened to rebels was 
considered healthy in a new land. The 
execution of a white man, an officer, in 
public, on a Chinese city place, would 
enhance Japanese prestige. And the 
French could not protest. First because 
they could do nothing to back their pro¬ 
test efficiently, second, because he, 
Bretal, was a deserter from the army. 
How often had he stood by when “ex¬ 
amples” were being made. And he won¬ 
dered whether the trials had been any 
more just than his was likely to be. 

“I understand, yes.” 
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“Have a cigarette?” the Japanese said. 
And this time, Brctal accepted. “My 
reason for helping you is precisely that 
which you would have in my place. I 
have lived in France, and I understand 
you. And there are many among us who 
would approve of what I am doing— 
approve first, to kill me after. You are 
innocent of wrong intent. I would like 
you to escape. The chance is slim. 

“You will start at dawn, with a de¬ 
tachment of infantry. It is considered 
better than a motor car, because more 
public. Still the policy of ‘example.’ The 
Chinese populace can see you, under our 
guard. It will affect their psychology 
deeply. The journey will take three days. 

“Tomorrow night, you will stop in a 
certuin place. There you will be kept, 
doubtless, in a room adjoining the of¬ 
ficers’ quarters. You will feign to have a 
stomach disturbance. Several times, you 
will ask the sentry to escort you to the 
spot. The sentry will remain just out¬ 
side the bamboo screen. The place is in 
an angle of the walls. You will lift a 
plank, pull aside a large tin container. 
There is a hole behind, to facilitate the 
placing and removal of that container. 
There is an alley about eight feet wide, 
a wall eight feet tall. For an athletic 
chap such as you, two seconds. There is 
a muddy track outside, two, three hun¬ 
dred meters wide—a field. On the other 
side is a little forest. It will be dark— 
and although your start on the sentry 
will be only a minute or two, it will be 
fifteen minutes before a patrol can be 
sent out. It will not follow you very far, 
because there have been a number of 
night attacks in that region. You can 
be in the hills by dawn. Don’t thank me. 
You may break your neck falling down 
a precipice, a tiger may get you. If you 
fall in with some bandit gang that detests 
all foreigners, you may wish you had 
gone to Lungchow. I’m giving you noth¬ 
ing but a short chance. 

“Between that and certain death.” 
Bretal smiled. “The difference remains 
enormous. But why do you do this, old 
man?” 

“For this.” The Japanese produced a 
piece of khaki cloth bearing a metal gre¬ 
nade, a collar tab kept by Bretal from 
his uniform, in a foolish moment of senti¬ 


mentality. “I served witn a captain of 
the Legion, when I was assigned to duty 
across the border. I was Han, the house- 
boy. I was with him eighteen months. 
When my government recalled me to 
Japan, I could not of course reveal that 
I was not the Tonkin-born half-breed he 
believed me. So I told him of imaginary 
family troubles. And he forced on me 
what I knew was a whole month of his 
pay, to help me. I knew I would never 
dare write to him from Japan—and asked 
him how I could repay. He laughed and 
said: ‘The first time you see a Legion¬ 
naire in a mess, help him out, Han. 
That’ll be easy, as when you see a Le¬ 
gionnaire, he’s in a mess.' You’re the first 
Legionnaire I have a chance to help.” 

“Your name?” 

“Meaningless to you. After this blows 
over, if it ever does, write to Koko the 
Jap, care of the Cafe de la Rotonde , 
Paris. They’ll forward it.” The inter¬ 
preter laughed outright, and the sincere 
laugh changed his personality. “I still 
owe the bartender fifteen francs!” 

CHAPTER II 

NEEDLE IN A HAYSTACK 

TnE escape had been carried 
out precisely as planned. 

When the sentry had dis¬ 
covered that his charge had 
vanished, there had been much activity 
within the Japanese Military Station, 
motor cars had raced along the road, 
headlights had swung to and fro, prob¬ 
ing the darkness. But attempts to fol¬ 
low him on foot had not been pushed 
very far. Probably, he would have re¬ 
mained untraced if he had not made a 
mistake, early in the morning. Thinking 
that the sun-hat he wore revealed him 
at a distance as a foreigner, a white man, 
he had hopped into a hut’s backyard to 
steal a piece of cloth which would make 
a good turban. Even at that altitude 
the sun was dangerous over a long 
period and, bereft of a helmet, a turban 
seemed the best protection. 

Then he had looked about for food, to 
steal, as he lacked cash. A stocky, panta- 
looned Chinese woman had discovered 
him and altered all his notions concern- 
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ing natives of her sex, for she valiantly 
attacked him with a club, screeching as 
she swung, bringing out a swarm of men, 
women, children, fat dogs—and, before 
very long, the ever-present Japanese sol¬ 
diers, three of them, who came down the 
trail as if the clock-work actuating their 
arched legs had been recently oiled. 

They fired, but without stopping, and 
did not follow him beyond the village 
fence. China was conquered, but her 
conquerors were hemmed within nar¬ 
row lanes. But the trio evidently re¬ 
ported him, by signals of some sort, per¬ 
haps radio, for it was three hours later 
that Brctal spotted his pursuers for the 
first time. But they were miles away in 
actual distance, revealed by the flash 
of sun on steel, and even farther if one 
followed the winding trails ascending the 
flanks of the rugged hills. 

Several times, Bretal encountered 
Chinese on the paths, some bearing bur¬ 
dens, others evidently out for a stroll. 
They identified him as a white man, 
greeted him with a sketchy military 
salute and a grin. These mountain folk 
appeared more cheerful than others. 

In pantomime, Bretal asked one of 
them for food. It was granted at once. 
Animal or vegetable? Bretal would nev¬ 
er be sure—it was sticky, heavy, and 
smelled. His throat tightened, and he 
ended by throwing the lump away un- 
tasted. 

The first storm broke out early in the 
afternoon. The lashing of the rain was 
unbelievably violent, the cascading wa¬ 
ters turned the steep trails into skids, 
level stretches into bogs. Soon after 
nightfall, during a lull of the elements, 
he heard the distant, deep, coughing 
bark of a prowling tiger. 

The sound had been impressive enough 
when he had squatted on a platform in 
a tree, heavy rifle in hand, waiting near 
the decoy. But to hear it when shelter¬ 
less, hungry, without weapons, was much 
more poignant. It brought the hair erect 
upon his head, kindled little ripples of 
fear in his flesh. He was learning a good 
deal about Asia during this hike. For 
instance, that he had been wrong to 
laugh when coolies had huddled together 
at the mere bark of the Lord of the Bush. 

When complete darkness reigned, he 


felt his plight to be hopeless. He spoke 
the local dialect very badly. And while 
there were guerilla forces of the Nation¬ 
alist Chinese Army in the region—he had 
heard fusillades from the outpost often 
as their bands clashed with Japanese 
patrols—how would he find them in this 
immense country? 

His chief hope was a missionary. Amer¬ 
ican, British, French, Methodist, Pres¬ 
byterian, Catholic, it did not matter. 
Not one would turn away a destitute 
white man, or perhaps just a destitute 
man. But it was with missionaries in the 
Kwangsi Province of Southern China as 
with policemen in a large city. One saw 
them everywhere normally, and in an 
emergency, not one showed up! 

A missionary would supply him with 
food he could eat, with some money, 
mostly with precious information as to 
how to get out of the region undiscov¬ 
ered. A number of men hail walked from 
the Tonkin border to Hoflg Kong, to his 
knowledge, many of them, in fact, de¬ 
serters from the Foreign Legion. Some 
had taken a few months, others years, 
and probably many had never managed 
to finish. In Hong Kong, he would make 
himself known, anti probably be granted 
transportation to England, where a regi¬ 
ment of Legion was located, escaped 
from the Flanders debacle. 

Yet how many years would it be be¬ 
fore he was on French soil again, before 
he saw r his family? They were in occu¬ 
pied France. Their last letter, dated 
May 7th 1940, had informed him that 
the war would last much longer, not to 
grieve, that he would see action in 1941, 
when his stretch of colonial duty was 
over! 

SOON after nightfall, fatigue 
had gripped him. He had slept 
but two hours of the last 
thirty-six. There were insects, 
flies and spines to torment him, his hands 
were swelling. He had sought for a tree 
in which he could climb for a nap. But 
when he plunged into the bushes, the 
darkness whispered about him, “things” 
slithered close to his feet. An old, in¬ 
stinctive dread of snakes overwhelmed 
him, forced him to retreat. He pictured 
himself bitten by a cobra, dying in the 
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mud under the beating rain, in horrible 
pain. The mere thought frightened him 
more than the actual sight of a naked 
bayonet would have. 

The reports that most of the local 
snakes were lazy, fat, harmless things, 
which provided food for natives, were 
hard to believe. Bretal dreaded to meet 
the truculent exception! 

With the poisons of fatigue weaken¬ 
ing his tendons, seeping into his brain, 
he grew light-headed, feverish, experi¬ 
enced a sensation of unreality, kept re¬ 
peating to himself: “I am Henri Bretal, 
lost in a jungle, in China—” And it did 
not make sense. With each downpour, 
his clothing grew tighter at elbows, shoul¬ 
ders and knees. His tic choked him, and 
he found it so wet that it could not be 
unfastened. He tore it off. The pockets 
of his jacket had no protecting flaps, 
filled with water, grew amazingly heavy 
in a short time, leaked icy fluid on his 
hips and thighs. 

He passed through the successive 
stages of weariness. At first, his body 
wanted to keep on, toward a more com¬ 
fortable place which his brain informed 
him could not be found. Then his body 
craved rest, immediate and complete 
rest, and his mind had to keep it going. 

“I must find some shelter, anything, a 
shack, a hut—” 

He could not see six inches before his 
nose. Fortunately, as the ascending trails 
were dug deeply by running water, his 
feet could keep on them. 

At last, he beat the soil to drive away 
snakes, and crept under a bush. He had 
no food, no cigarettes, no matches, not 
even a pocket-knife—and so far as prowl¬ 
ing bush life was concerned, he was as 
helpless as a worm. He contrived to brace 
his back against a solid root, hugged his 
knees w’ith his arms, bowed his head, and 
slept a w r hile. The sudden halt of a show¬ 
er awoke him. Some paces away, the 
trail gurgled like a mountain brook. 

He could not sleep again, although he 
ached for sleep. He tried to stand, but 
the brief rest had allowed his joints to 
stiffen, and he grunted. What was the 
use of walking on? For all he knew, he 
might stride right into a Japanese out¬ 
post. No—they had no posts established 
in the inland hills as yet. 
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A low’ whistle not far away startled 
him. His body tensed, and his heart 
pounded like a steam-pump. The sound 
was made by a human being, of that he 
was sure. Three notes—oddly familiar 
notes—something he had heard many, 
many times, yet he could not recall 
where. 

There was a pause, and from farther 
away came another whistle, five notes. 
And these identified the first, merged 
with them—the first notes of the bugle 
prelude to the Second Legion’s march! 
He laughed—this was the beginning of 
delirium. He was much worse than he 
had imagined! 

And the dream carried on. Not far 
away, someone seemed to be speaking, 
in a normal voice, casually, speaking in 
French, with a German accent, speaking 
in Legion-stvle. “No more sign of him 
than there’s hair on my palm. Of all the 
lousy jobs—” and another voice replied, 
in drawling Parisian: “Go ahead and 
weep, we need water!” “I’m for going 
back—” grumbled the first voice. “Go 
ahead and go back,” the other retorted. 
“You know’ how much the boss will like 
that. He said to find one European, one, 
and bring him in. So far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, I’m bringing a European, if it 
takes a year, and if I have to go to 
Shanghai for him. Eh, Chen! Where are 
you?” 

“Right here,” a third voice spoke up. 
The Parisian asked: “Listen here—you 
sure you took the right trail?” And the 
third voice, speaking fluent French with 
a Chinese intonation retorted: “There’s 
no other trail this way. And he can’t 
cut through the bush, not a white man!” 
The guttural voice resumed: “Think he 
fell in a precipice, Chen?” Upon which, 
cool and crisp, came the surprising an¬ 
swer: “What the hell do you think I 
am? A fortune teller?” 

“You’re supposed to be a guide, to 
know’ the bush—” 

“I tell you I heard him splashing 
around before! I can’t hear when it rains 
hard, any more than anybody else. He 
was around a little while back, so we 
better keep looking.” The singing Chi¬ 
nese tones went on. “After midnight, 
we’ll work back downhill. Wouldn’t do 
to have him lose his w r ay, turn back to 
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the Japanese. I don’t want to lose a 
fortnight’s pay!” 

‘Tike looking for a needle in a hay¬ 
stack,” the Parisian declared. “We’re 
not even sure there is somebody. The 
informers from the village may have 
been lying to get a little cash. All right, 
all right, Chen! You heard him. But 
how you can tell one splash from another 
beats me.” He chuckled and added: 
“Plop! By the mere splash of water, I 
can tell that a white man, twenty-nine 
and unmarried, five feet nine inches tall, 
with a wart on his left cheek, is walking 
on a trail exactly nine hundred and fifty- 
eight meters, seven centimeters away. 
I’m good, I’m a Chinese guide!” 

“Look here,” Chen retorted. “You 
can tell it’s a European—” 

“Sherlock Holmes, Sherlock Holmes,” 
muttered the German. 

“I’m not,” Chen said, his education 
evidently not extending to detective fic¬ 
tion. “My mother was as good as yours, 
Sausage-Mug!” 



BRETAL was recovering— 
this was real. What these men, 
were, who was the “boss,” he 
could not imagine. But they 
did not intend to harm him, for they 
feared that the Japanese would recap¬ 
ture him. The thought that he had 
friends nearby braced him immensely. 
His own voice suddenly cut through the 
drip-dripping of water from leaf to leaf. 

“Has any of vou gentlemen a ciga¬ 
rette?” 

There was complete silence on the trail. 
The others had been startled into mo¬ 
tionless, speechless stupor. 

“And perhaps something to eat?” 

“Eh?” came the cautious whisper. 

“Something to eat.” 

“That’s him, must be him,” Chen 
whispered. 

“Sure, come out here,” the German 
voice agreed. But complete faith was 
not as yet established, for Bretal heard 
the click of a pistol’s safety-catch clear¬ 
ly. “W’lio are you?” 

“Lieutenant Bretal, Fifth Regiment 
Foreign Infantry, the man you’re look¬ 
ing for, I believe.” 

He stood on the trail, and hands lo¬ 
cated him in the darkness. 


“Mister, you’re soaked through,” the 
German announced. “Better take my 
coat. Sure, you’ll still be wet underneath, 
but it may save you a chill. Me?” The 
man laughed. “I’m used to it. Sixth year 
in these hills. Here’s some chow—” 

Bretal drank from the canteen pressed 
into his hands. It was wine, and rather 
Tetter wine than that issued to troops 
across the border. A slab of roasted pork 
on a thick piece of bread was handed 
him, and he asked questions as he 
chewed. 

“Who’s the boss? What are you fel¬ 
lows? Hou t —” 

“Sorry, mister, but we have orders not 
to talk, general orders, maybe not meant 
in your case. Think you can cover eight 
or nine kilometers more tonight? If not, 
we can hide you in a shack not far from 
here and a chair and bearers can come 
in the morning—” 

“I think I’ll be all right now. But it 
was tough—” 

“You’re telling me?” The German 
laughed. “I was eleven days in the bush 
after I deserted. Eleven! Say, Chen, you 
better tip off the others that we found 
the bird—” 

“You mean there are others looking 
for me?” 

“Thirty in all. All over the hills.” 

Chen had uttered a prolonged, pecu¬ 
liar call, which was answered from a dis¬ 
tance, then echoed from hill to hill. 
Bretal felt a cigarette placed in his hand, 
then the glowing end of a trench-wick 
was presented. He could not smoke long, 
for after they had covered a few yards, 
the downpour suddenly resumed. Never¬ 
theless, his despair had vanished. He 
was no longer alone. 


CHAPTER III 

THE LORD TIGER 



STRETCHED on the big 
table, Bretal felt the fatigue 
ooze out of his muscles under 
the strong, skilled fingers of the 
masseurs. Both were large men, one 
w'hite, the other Asiatic. They were using 
some sort of thick, yellowish lotion, 
dipped from a bucket on the floor. The 
place was lighted by a luminous globe 
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protruding from the ceiling—electricity! 

There was running water also, both 
hot and cold, spurting from spigots of a 
peculiar shape. There were two other 
tables such as the one he was on, a num¬ 
ber of shower-stalls. He no longer fell 
the power to wonder and think, accepted 
all that befell him placidly. From the 
time when Chen had led the way into a 
sort of tunnel—a tunnel it must have 
been as the rain did not fall there and 
footsteps echoed—he had had proof of 
a modern, systematic organization. Once 
or twice, he had walked across what he 
presumed to be clearings in the jungle, 
he had entered several dimly lighted 
buildings, passed through them and out 
again. 

He would have preferred to drop off 
to sleep immediately, but when they had 
turned him over to the masseurs, his 
rescuers had told him that their chief 
wanted to speak to him. The masseurs 
did not speak French fluently, conversed 
between themselves in English. From 
his tattooings, Bretal imagined that the 
white man w r as an American sailor. The 
Oriental was harder to place. He was 


very big for a Chinese, his features were 
almost aquiline. 

A big hand slapped his back, he was 
propped to a sitting position. The white 
man went to a corner of the room, glasses 
clicked, and he came back with a tumbler 
filled with steaming liquid. 

“Against fever—quinine," the man. 
said. “Drink quick.” Meanwhile, the 
other had brushed his hair, and now’ 
offered him a sort of thick kimono, into 
which Bretal slipped. His aching feet 
felt the case of felt shoes. Most of his 
weariness had vanished, he experienced 
utter well-being. The drink had braced 
him, evidently. A short, dapper man ap¬ 
peared, beckoned to him. Follow ing him, 
Bretal passed through several doors, in 
long passageways, until they reached a 
door in a brick wall, before which stood 
a sentry, European, carrying a bay¬ 
oneted rifle. The sentry turned slightly, 
rapped on the door with his knuckles 
three times. 

The door opened, Bretal entered. As 
he did, he thought he heard a woman 
laugh, looked around. lie w r as in a very 
large room, obviously a former pagoda. 
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for the whole rear was occupied by a 
sculptured altar, bearing five assorted 
gods, .all fat, thoughtfully smiling, and 
twinkling with all their ancient gilt. 
There were great rugs on the flagstones, 
an enormous couch to one side, several 
arm-chairs of odd designs. Pagoda flags 
and screens ornamented the walls. Here 
also, there was electric light, but the 
bulbs were shaded in silk. 

“Good evening—” 

Bretal half-turned, and saw a man 
seated in an arm-chair in what might be 
termed an all-European corner. There 
was a big buffet, several comfortable 
chairs, a table loaded with bottles. 

“I suppose I have you to thank—” 
Bretal started. 

“Naturally. You are Lieutenant Bre¬ 
tal, I hear. Therefore, you were with 
Captain Thallier at Chem-IIoa. Old 
acquaintance of mine. IIow is he?” 

“Dead.” 

“Ah—he was the captain involved? 
Sad end for a brave chap. Sit down— 
help yourself to a drink if you care to. 
Only not too much—might not mix well 
with the infusion given you. I presume 
introductions are in order.” 

“I admit that I am curious to—” 

“I answer to the modest title of Hong 
Kop, the Lord Tiger,” the other informed 
him. “In keeping with the locale, you 
understand. You may call me captain. 
As you probably will have guessed al¬ 
ready, I am a former Frenchman, and a 
former officer. Not particularly popular, 
I admit, with former superiors. How¬ 
ever, what can I do for you?” 

“I should like to reach Hong Kong.” 

“That’s easily arranged. What for?” 

“To join the French Arinv in Eng¬ 
land.” ' 

• “Thought so. Well, in your place, I 
suppose I would wish that.” He shoved 
a large tray bearing cigarettes and cigars. 
“But why don’t you help yourself?” 

THE Lord Tiger then rose and 
stretched himself. He was not 
a very tall man, but gave an 
^ impression of extraordinary 
strength. And, so strong is the sugges¬ 
tion of a name that Bretal thought he 
resembled a tiger. The head was per¬ 
fectly round, massive, with strong jaws, 


the closely-cropped hair tawny rather 
than blond, and the pupils of his eyes 
actually seemed yellow. The age was 
difficult to decide—somewhere over for¬ 
ty, somewhere under sixty. He wore 
khaki breeches, shiny cavalry boots— 
and a multicolored kimono. 

“I know you must be tired,” he said, 
“and I shall not keep you long. But 
could you give me the details of what 
happened to you and your comrades? 
My informers have told me the outcome, 
but, as you may discover, it is hard to 
get a coherent story from them.” 

Bretal complied. 

“Then the interpreter—” he said. 

“Lieutenant - Interpreter Koyuma,” 
the Tiger stated. “Very clever chap. 
Was on secret service in the Tonkin for 
a couple of years.” 

“Precisely, he told me himself later—” 
Bretal admitted. 

“I naturally know most of the Jap¬ 
anese officers in the region—at least by 
name. Your friend, the captain, is Mat- 
zurai.” He waited until Bretal finished 
his relation of the tragedy, then nodded. 
“Yes, I sec how it happened. There 
would be nothing to kick about—Thal¬ 
lier did make a remark that might ap¬ 
pear to reflect on Japanese policy—if I 
didn’t know that Matzumi was ready to 
seek the least excuse—” 

“The man is a coward, a sadist—” 

Bretal said. 

The Tiger leaned back in his chair, 
smiled and shook his head. 

“Not at all. Captain Matzumi is a 
brave and efficient officer. In some ways, 
he is very kind. But he is of the type 
that we used to call in France ’Negro- 
killer.’ A plain army man, without com¬ 
plicated reasoning, you know, who never 
had foreign contacts. Made his whole 
career, until recently, in Korea and the 
Manchurian border. He detests Euro¬ 
peans, Chinese, normally and naturally, 
as a well-trained terrier detests rats. Go 
and tell a terrier that there arc good rats 
and bad rats, and see what he thinks!” 

“But the cold-blooded wav in which 
he—” 

“Cold-blooded? What does that mean 
out here?” The Tiger laughed, show¬ 
ing his teeth. And the short, whitish 
mustache lifted slightly. “Or anywhere, 
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for that mailer?” He leaned forward. 
“You mustn’t make any mistake, I was 
as fond as you were of Thallier. We 
were friends, served together, came out 
of the bahut in the same class—” 

The bahut, army slang for St. Cyr 
Military Academy. This placed the 
Tiger as a professional officer—and gave 
his age, within a few months: forty-four, 
like Thallier. 

“But. young fellow, don’t judge Mat- 
zumi! To dispose of a potential enemy is 
wisdom anywhere. If France had done 
lhat, she would not be the laughing¬ 
stock of half the world and the object of 
pity from the other half! Kill first, kill 
fast. The rest is tripe.” 

“The laws of international courtesy, 
the laws of war—” 

“War has no laws, save victory.” The 
Tiger shrugged. “And international 
courtesy is a code that works one way, 
imposed by the strong on the weak.” 
He reached forward and tapped Bretal’s 
knee with a hard finger. “Which doesn’t 
mean that I, personally, cannot hold a 
bit of a grudge against the worthy cap¬ 
tain. Vengeance should have been in¬ 
serted as one of the ‘Rights of Man and 
Citizen,’ because few things grant a man 
sweeter pleasure.” 

The Tiger rose again, bruskly. “Your 
quarters are over there—through that 
door. We’ll talk longer in the morning.” 

“I believe I have seen you somewhere. 
Captain,” Bretal said. 

“When did vou come out to Indo- 
China?” 

“Almost two years ago.” 

“I’ve been here, in these hills, nine 
years.” 

“Yet. your fare is familiar. I’ve seen 
it somewhere.” 

“Naturally. Photographs exist. I’m 
Captain Chanod.” 

“Chanod—who—” 

“Precisely. Chanod who”— the Tiger 
laughed—“who told them to go to hell 
with their civilian regulations applied to 
soldiers on active service. Who told 
them that when you place a gun in a 
man’s hands it is cruelty, sadism, to for¬ 
bid him to use it in self-defense. Who 
stood in open court at Hanoi and told 
the judges what he thought—who pre¬ 
dicted then what has since happened, the 


collapse of France through the spineless¬ 
ness of her leaders. Did I tell them, or 
didn’t I. that the Asiatics wrould be spit¬ 
ting in their eye inside ten years? I was 
short one whole year!” 

“In fact,” Bretal smiled, “Captain 
Thallier often told me about that—” 

“Yes. All right. I’ll see you tomor¬ 
row.” 

| HE ADDRESSED a native 

II servant who had entered si- 

kntly, ordered him to take the 
“gentleman” to his quarters. 
Bretal found himself alone in a com¬ 
fortable room, provided with a wide 
couch, a small table loaded with ciga¬ 
rettes, brandy, a thermos bottle, two 
magazines. But he was in no mood for 
reading, stripped off the kimono and set¬ 
tled under the covers. Somewhere in the 
distance, he heard a bronze gong peal 
four times. And immediately after, the 
rhythmic steps, the familiar clatter of 
weapons. The sentries were being 
changed. Probably two o’clock, as naval 
time seemed to prevail here. He reached 
out and turned off the light. 

And he laughed. A few hours before, 
when he was crouched under bushes, he 
had not expected to see an electric- 
switch for a long time! The mystery of 
his surroundings was clearing up through 
that one name: Chanod. 

Rumor had reported the man as dead, 
as living in South America, as an ob¬ 
scure private of the Legion in Syria, as 
a general in Russia, in Northern China. 
No one had been sure, no one that 
Bretal knew. What had been sure, how¬ 
ever. was that he had been sentenced, by 
default, to military degradation and six 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress. For 
insubordination, insults to superiors, 
complicity in the escape of prisoners, and 
sundry other misdeeds. 

In the Legion, where he had served 
thirteen years, he had become a myth, a 
legend, a hero. One of Bretal’s first ex¬ 
periences in the corps had been to hear 
a drunken private, whom he was berat¬ 
ing. answer proudly: “Who d’you think 
you’re scaring, with that half-grown 
mustache? Ale, with seventeen years’ 
service, medals—a guy who served in 
Chanod’s company!” 
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Thallier, when questioned about the 
“renegade” who had been his close friend, 
had said: “A hot-head, maybe a bit 
cracked—but a man with guts and the 
smartest fighting officer I've ever 
known.” 

Chanod’s story was simple. In 1929, 
s ‘mis troubles had started in Indo- 
Cinna, increasing in importance through 
1931. Some of tne natives had rebelled 
openly and, everywhere, shots had been 
fired at the French troops of occupation. 
There were a number of trials of army 
men, Legionnaires and others, for cruel 
reprisals. In most cases, military emer¬ 
gencies had been admitted, the accused 
men released with a mere blame for “too 
much zeal.” However, each acquittal led 
to bitter attacks by the leftist press in 
France. 

One of Chanod’s sections—he had 
just arrived from Morocco with a relief 
battalion—had been quartered in a na¬ 
tive town in Tonkin. Several men, cor¬ 
porals and privates, disappeared. Their 
bodies were found, beheaded, bearing 
evidence of torture, flung on dump-heaps 
by the killers. The civilian authorities 
pretended to be investigating, promised 
discovery of the culprits. Then a very 
popular younj* sergeant was decoyed by 
a girl into an isolated spot. His headless 
torso was recovered, forty-eight hours 
later, artistically carved. 

His men went berserk, as might have 
been expected. The sergeant had named 
the girl to a friend before leaving, and 
she was located. Through her, a dozen 
males were spotted, taken in charge. The 
civilian police came to claim them all, to 
book them for investigation. 

“Sorry,” one of the Legionnaires said, 
“but they must have caught cold, or 
something. They’re all dead.” And he 
led the gendarmes to a dung-heap, on 
which the bodies were piled. The Legion¬ 
naires had acted quickly, avenged their 
tortured comrades, knowing full well 
that they could not produce legal proof 
of their guilt. But it was absurd to think 
a mistake had been made, all agreed. 

Nevertheless, the men of the section 
were tried, thirty-odd of them. The 
tribunal was influenced by the clamor 
of the press. Political meaning was 
ascribed to reprisals taken for a murder. 


When one of the lawyers brought up 
the point that a sergeant had been lured 
to torture and death, one of the judges 
retorted: “A man might expect trouble 
when interested in native women.” 

That might have been sound reason¬ 
ing for a white-bearded gentleman, but 
did not sound logical to professional, 
young soldiers. After sentence had been 
passed, Captain Chanod had asked for 
permission to speak. 

“The word that has been on every 
mind in this trial has not been spoken,” 
he said. “I shall dare to speak it: Com¬ 
munism. The press claims that the men, 
the girl, were killed because of their 
political opinions. Well, I was in the Ton¬ 
kin years ago, when natives ambushed 
and killed our soldiers. They, the na¬ 
tives, then were called ‘reformists.’ Even 
earlier, they were called ‘dissidents.’ 
Shortly after the conquest, they were 
called ‘pirates,’ and during the conquest 
‘guerillas.’ But their method was the 
same. 

“My men are not politicians, they’re 
Legionnaires, soldiers. They are willing 
to die to serve the Legion, France. But 
they will not stand by and see their com¬ 
rades butchered, whatever the name as¬ 
sumed by the butchers. They know that 
an unpunished death of one of them 
means the death of many others very 
soon. It is not for them to say whether 
they should be here or not. The govern¬ 
ment sends them here—for all they know, 
the Communists may be in the right, 
may have the right to drive the French 
out. Such considerations do not enter 
their minds. 

“Everywhere, here, in Morocco, where 
I have led men out into danger with 
strict orders not to shoot—that was 
under the rule of Steig—I have found the 
civilian authorities being humane at the 
price of soldiers’ blood. Humane con¬ 
duct must be a luxury, gentlemen—a 



BY SOME bizarre reasoning, 
although not one of the Le¬ 
gionnaires would answer ques¬ 
tions, the jury established de¬ 
grees of guilt among them. Fifteen were 
acquitted, fifteen were sentenced to mili¬ 
tary prison in Indo-China, and two, both 
corporals, to fifteen years of penal servi¬ 
tude in Guiana. 
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luxury we cannot afford. Let political 
considerations, fear of the press at home, 
guide you here, and I predict that inside 
ten years, the Asiatic will spit in your 
eye!” 

‘‘Order, order — Captain Chanod 
you’re—” 

“Your stinking politics, your hypo¬ 
crisies and your lies arc heading us for 
disaster! Be strong and keep, be weak 
and relinquish. But do not undertake to 
be weak and to keep—it can’t be done! 
We shall end with the Uhlans in Paris.” 

The presiding judge had then ordered 
Captain Chanod expelled from the room. 
But the officer, shaking off the police¬ 
men, had turned at the door and reviled 
the civilians in strong soldierly language. 

“Money-grabbing maggots!” had been 
his final farewell. 

In his case also, the timidity of the 
civil authorities worked. Instead of be¬ 
ing placed under arrest at once he was 
allowed some freedom. With the result 
that two days later the two men sen¬ 
tenced to Guiana vanished from prison. 
And in less than a week all fifteen of 
those placed in local prisons had escaped. 
And for each and every one, the guards 
who had watched them presented re¬ 
lease orders, signed, boldly: Chanod, 
Captain of Legion. 

The eighteen men were reported once, 
in Northern Tonkin—when Chanod ap- 
eared at their head at an isolated block- 
ouse, obtained guns, supplies and am¬ 
munition. Since then, no one in the Ton¬ 
kin admitted having received news of 
any of them. 

Brctal now knew where they had gone. 
CHAPTER IV 

SOLDIEKS FOK SALE 

A NATIVE servant awoke 
% Brctal the next morning, with 

the information that the mas- 
[ cr expected him for breakfast, 
in thirty minutes. In a private bath ad¬ 
joining the room assigned him, the young 
officer found shaving tackle laid out in 
readiness. When he emerged, shaved, 
refreshed, he found clean linen and a 
new khaki suit, properly sized. He se¬ 
lected a necktie from an assortment 


offered by the boy and asked: “W’here 
do we eat?” 

“Watch-room, master.” 

They left the building through a small 
door, descended worn stone steps. Bretal 
looked about curiously. There were a 
number of houses nearby, of the bunga¬ 
low' type, scattered under very tall trees. 
Here and there, long strips of painted 
canvas stretched to cover an open space, 
obviously camouflage against air obser¬ 
vation. He saw a few men, a number of 
women, many babies, and was struck 
by the fact teat they formed a bizarre 
mosaic of races. Strangers evidently 
were not rare, for he attracted no at¬ 
tention beyond a smile or a grin from a 
small child. 

This odd village seemed to be located 
in a snuccr-like depression in the top of 
a hill, a hill that tapered off into several 
jagged rock needles, like the prongs of a 
molar tooth. The vegetation w r as thick, 
as elsewhere in the lulls, but appeared 
to have been trimmed, arranged. Aisles 
paved in green tile divided it into sectors. 
By one of those paths, Bretal was led 
to the entrance of a tunnel into the 
ground. The sides were bricked in, the 
arch was metal—it w r as electrically 
lighted. Strong doors, reinforced with 
heavy steel bars, could be seen at inter¬ 
vals. There was a faint, vibrating drone 
of machinery in motion. 

The servant opened a door, left. 

Chanod came forward to greet his 
guest. He were shorts, a khaki shirt, 
rolled puttees, and, perhaps because 
Bretal knew his age now, appeared 
younger than the night before. The 
lieutenant offered his hand. 

“I don’t quite know how to thank you. 
Captain.” 

“I’m glad you decided to shake hands, 
Brctal—” Chanod smiled. “As you un¬ 
derstand, I could not be the first to make 
the gesture.” 

“Why not?” 

“Criminal and felon, you know. An 
outcast. Well, what do you think of our 
studio?” 

“Tremendous!” 

Bretal was sincere. The room was all 
of sixty feet long, fifteen in width, 
flooded w r ith sunshine. It evidently fol¬ 
lowed the outer flank of the hill, for long 
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oblongs of glass allowed the eyes to 
plunge into space, down upon the crests 
of the rolling hills, some stark and nude, 
others heavily tufted with green, to the 
yellow of the plain, the glittering coils of 
a distant stream, and another range of 
hills hung in purplish outline against the 
cloud-speckled sky. Before one of them 
was a tripod bearing an instrument 
which the lieutenant identified at once as 
an artillery range-finder. There were 
large-scaled maps on the wall opposite, 
several large tables bearing folders and 
books, pencils, ink, pens and rulers. 

The Tiger stepped toward the wall, 
moved a metal handle. There was a click¬ 
ing of metal, complete darkness, another 
click, and the light flooded in again. 

“Windows are set back so as not to 
catch the sun. But we have to work 
here at night, sometimes, when light up 
here would attract attention from the 
valley. There’s a ventilation system.” 
He indicated a lock. “At five every after¬ 
noon, a man goes through every apart¬ 
ment facing the outside and locks the 
controls for the night. So that no one 
will release the shutters by mistake. No 
one but that chap has the keys, not even 
myself. So he’s responsible. Some time, 
from another room. I’ll show you the 
Tonkin border. On a clear day, with the 
telescope, you can discern some French 
blockhouses.” 

Bretel remembered with a pang that 
those were no longer French. But he 
said nothing. He had adjusted the con¬ 
trols of the range-finder, and the valley 
seemed to leap up toward him. “Power¬ 
ful instrument. Captain—” 

“Finest lenses made.” 

“W’liere did you find it out here?” 

“German military mission brought it 
out, to one of the Southern Chinese Arm¬ 
ies. Got much of their stuff in exchange 
for some favors.” 

“Breakfast ready, master.” 


IT WAS a simple meal, ex- 
Nr cellently prepared, eggs and 




£ 

bacon, rolls and marmalade, 
coffee, fruits. 

“May I ask how many men you have, 
Captain?” 

“Stationed with me permanently? Per¬ 
haps six hundred. But I have minor al¬ 


lies, subordinates, throughout this re¬ 
gion, each one with fifty to two hundred 
men available. I probably could muster 
close to four thousand chaps.” 

“How many Europeans?” 

Clianod reflected a while, then laughed 
lightly. 

“Odd—I thought I knew everything 
about my outfit, but I don’t know that. 
You see, my statistics divide my men 
into their specialties, such as grenadiers, 
automatic - riflemen, machine - gunners, 
dynamite handlers—or again into land 
raiders and river raiders. But not into 
races. Here, a man is a man for what 
he shows. There are Europeans serving 
as privates, with a private’s share, and 
probably a third of my officers are of 
native Asiatic races. I’m sorry you can’t 
meet an extratordinary chap, a Korean. 
Walked and spoke like a girl and had 
the guts of Achilles! One of my very best 
lieutenants. Painted colorful birds on 
porcelain plates for amusement. I’ll 
show' you some of his work—” 

“What became of him?” 

“Night raid on a Japanese oil depot— 
killed covering the retreat of his chaps.” 
Chanod indicated the electric fixtures. 
“We have water power, but in an emer¬ 
gency, we need the Sulzer-motor. The 
cheapest place to get fuel, of course, is 
from the Japanese.” 

“For whom do you fight, Captain?” 

“For myself. I’m an independent 
worker, a free-lance.” 

“You’re not fighting the Japanese?” 

“I take stuff from them when I need 
it. I thought, for a time, of working with 
them. But while their yens may be 
enough to hire Manchurian bandits, this 
bandit doesn’t work at their price. Also, 
whether their ally or not now, I would 
be put out of action by their army ulti¬ 
mately, if it managed to gain control.” 

“But how did you contrive to organize 
this place, Captain?” 

“I didn’t. It’s been a pirate center for 
centuries. I modernized it, that’s all.” 
The Tiger lighted a cigarette, released 
the smoke in a long jet. “I realize it 
seems enormous, incredible—but it grew 
into what it is naturally. When one de¬ 
composes the fantastic, it so often be¬ 
comes logical! 

“You see, even before my unfortunate 
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quarrel with the civil authorities, there 
were a number of deserters from the 
Foreign Legion in these hills. They had 
been scattered around, waiting for a 
chance to reach the coast and a steamer 
to whatever dump they hailed from. But 
we were eighteen in my bunch, all armed, 
a very large group compared to others. 
And possibly because there was an of¬ 
ficer, myself, the smaller groups were 
attracted and absorbed. 

“Three days after crossing the fron¬ 
tier, I had forty-odd men. The regional 
Chinese governor, the Tonq-Doc, sent 
soldiers to capture us. Now, my idea 
was to leave this country, reach a port, 
with the vague notion of going to join 
the Russians in Manchuria. I knew that 
a trained officer would find work—and 
one of the Frenchmen won over by the 
Bolshevists at Odessa, a childhood ac¬ 
quaintance, was said to have a high 
rank. 

“Well, you have seen the Chinese regu¬ 
lars, and they were much inferior in 
those days to those you saw. What my 
forty Legionnaires did to those few 
hundred badly armed, unorganized, un¬ 
paid Chinese, was horrible. We killed 
forty or fifty, and I stopped the massacre 
when they started to run. Victorious, I 
started to make plans for a march across 
China. The governor I had licked gave 
me the right idea, to organize a band 
after the pattern of the ancient Grandes 
Compagnies. 

“His soldiers having failed to beat us, 
he sent an emmisary to see me, and of¬ 
fered me a large sum to do a job of sol¬ 
diering for him before I left. You see, 
he was appointed by the Peiping Gov¬ 


ernment, and they were after him to do 
something about the piracy on the river, 
the opium smuggling, and so on—some¬ 
thing to tell the League of Nations. 

“What made it awkward was that he 
was in business relation with the pirates 
and the smugglers, collected an unofficial 
tax from them. If he sent his own sol¬ 
diers after them, they'd get sore, and 
would stop paying. But, as he deftly 
suggested, if I were to take my men, 
seemingly on my own initiative, down 
the Si-Kinng River, somewhere short of 
Taipingfu, and get into an argument 
with a certain pirate gang, who could 
blame him? lie stipulated that I must 
not wipe them out—they laid golden 
eggs—and that, aside from those killed 
in combat, I should cut no more than 
seven heads. 

“I did the job for him—we needed 
money, and he was paying well. I de¬ 
livered the heads of the fallen, there were 
enough without using my margin of 
seven. He made out a report for his ad¬ 
ministration, photos were taken as proof 
that he was cleaning out the pirates. And 
he paid me. A Chinese official will work 
rackets, accept bribes, ask for them, but 
that doesn’t affect his personal integrity. 
He did try to get rid of me not long after, 
by hiring assassins to murder me. But 
that is the game, and I bore him no 
grudge. It was a compliment in a way, 
I was becoming so strong I worried him.” 

CHANOD crushed out his 
cigarette, and smiled. “Not 
only deserters from the Legion 
joined me, but many of the 
very pirates we had beaten. I had four 
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hundred men inside of three months. You 
know how adaptable your typical Le¬ 
gionnaire is, each one became a very good 
instructor, training the Chinese in Le¬ 
gion-style. And our recruits were excel¬ 
lent material. Tough, leathery fellows, 
enduring as mules, courageous as terriers. 
You didn’t have to teach them how to 
fight so much as how to win. 

“They loved drill and military in¬ 
struction. At the end of one year, I had 
almost a battalion of tireless, fanatical 
Legionnaires, white and yellow. The 
civil war was going on, and my outfit was 
hired by both sides, first working for 
Peiping, then for Canton, then for Peip¬ 
ing again. I had decided my policy by 
then, and hired only for a definite task, 
a raid, the taking of a village, the occupa¬ 
tion of a town. Piecework, as it were. 
Improved the morale. You see, instead 
of being paid in spiall sums at regular 
intervals, no matter what they did, my 
chaps would be paid off in lumps after 
a particular stunt, could see the results 
of the risks they had run. the wounds 
they had suffered, in good, hard silver 
dollars. 

“The main trouble was that my in¬ 
creasing wealth and power caused resent¬ 
ment. When there was a truce between 
the warring factions, one or the other 
would try to wipe out my band. Once 
or twice, they even joined forces for a 
day or so against me! My chaps fought 
well on those occasions, but grumbled be¬ 
cause that was fighting for nothing, bad 
business—fighting just to protect your¬ 
self is a sucker’s game. Moreover, each 
time we were attacked, we had to move, 
and that meant, very often, that my fel¬ 
lows would be separated from their 
women, their kids, sometimes never to 
locate them again. The Chinese accepted 
that: it was China. But the Europeans 
kicked. 

“I saw the necessity of finding a safe 
harbor somewhere, to return to between 
jobs. One of my men suggested this 
place. The guy who held it was very old 
—he’d fought against Francis Gamier in 
the eighties—and I reached an agreement 
with him easily, by promising him a per¬ 
centage on what we won. I am con¬ 
sidered trustworthy for a white man, and 
he took my word. 


“I moved my gang in here. It was 
then simply a hidden pirate stronghold, 
such as you probably have seen in the 
Tonkin. The observation holes existed, 
and the galleries leading to them. But 
they were mere burrows, unpaved, un¬ 
roofed. Among iny Legionnaires, I had 
chaps who had been electricians, en¬ 
gineers, masons, carpenters, miners—a 
complete technical staff. When we were 
not fighting, the men had to be kept 
busy. Year after year, the place im¬ 
proved. It isn’t finished yet. I need anti¬ 
aircraft cannon, two of them. 

“The fixtures, furniture, tubs, and so 
forth? That was easy. Civilization was 
seeping into the Kwangsi region, 
steamers coming up-river had whole car¬ 
goes of fittings for European-style hotels 
and residences. It was simply a question 
of having one of our agents on the coast 
scan the manifests of the steamers, to tip 
us off when there was junk aboard we 
could use. Ordinarily, I did not even raid 
the boats myself, just made an arrange¬ 
ment with some river pirate outfit down 
the stream. 

“I’d swap them guns and ammunition 
for the stuff. We have a large stock of 
those, of all kinds. Mausers from the 
Cantonese Army, Belgian rifles, Russian- 
tvpe Lebels. I even sold Schneider mor¬ 
tars to a Chinese general, after having 
taken them from him to start with. 

“We have radio installation here. 
Curious how we got the stuff. I wanted 
it very much, knowing how valuable it 
was, to save time. But nothing of the 
particular type my experts told me was 
needed could be found out here. So one 
of my Legionnaires borrowed the letter¬ 
head of an important British firm in 
Lungchow, itemized the stuff carefully, 
ordered it from America. Naturally, 
while there was an argument between 
the radio firm and the Britishers as to 
whether they had ordered or not, the 
material was stored in a customs ware¬ 
house in Nanking. We had it taken from 
there by local pirates specializing in such 
thefts. Everything reached us in perfect 
order.” 

“You are rich, Captain. You could 
have paid for it.” 

“Several thousand dollars’ worth?” 
The Tiger laughed. “My dear fellow, it’s 
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the principle of the thing. In China, a 
bandit leader pays for nothing, as, among 
us, a true gentleman always owes his 
tailor money. You are shocked by a 
small commercial irregularity, when you 
accepted tales of pillage and looting with¬ 
out blinking, because they were achieved 
guns in hand! You should be the last 
to complain about the manner in which 
we got our radios, because it was by radio 
that I heard of the killing of French 
officers, of your escape on the next night. 
So that when mountaineers reported a 
battered white man on the trails, I sent 
for you.” 

“Yet you didn’t know it was Thallier 
who had been killed.” 

“Yes, yes. We have some difficulty 
with proper names. I’ll explain. Your 
names were known only to the Japanese, 
and our informer is a Chinese. Com¬ 
plicate the mispronunciation of a French 
name by a Japanese with the mispronun¬ 
ciation of his version by a Chinese, and 
see the result.” Chanod ceased speak¬ 
ing. then resumed in a different tone: 
“Thallier was killed, that’s true. And 
France is no more.” 

THIS brought Bretal back to 
his own problem, his anguish. 

“You will help me reach 
Hong Kong, Captain?” 

“In due time, in due time.” Chanod 
turned to a servant who had entered. 
“What is it?” 

“Captain Soun, master.” 

“Let him in.” 

An officer came in, wearing khaki and 
marks of rank similar to the French. He 
was a half-breed, rather tall, slight, with 
intelligent, steady brown eyes. He ac¬ 
knowledged the introduction to Bretal 
with a salute. 

“Gaverton and the woman have just 
been brought in, General.” As Chanod 
did not pay special attention to the title, 
Bretal decided that it was the usual mode 
of address here. “I wish to know what 
is to be done with them.” 

“Carry out general regulations, Cap¬ 
tain.” 

“The woman’s husband is pleading to 
be allowed to take her back, General. 
There arc the children—he insisted I 
speak with you about it.” 


“Fine him a tenth of his next share for 
it. Captain. Unjustified request. There 
are a number of women available. Let 
him find one that suits him. She can 
take care of the children.” The Tiger 
held up his hand. “Case closed. Good 
day. Captain.” 

When Soun was gone, Chanod ad¬ 
dressed Bretal. 

“That’s the hardest job, to keep rigid 
rules. Now, I don’t hold my men as pris¬ 
oners. But they must warn me before 
'leaving my service, and leave the region. 
I then turn over to them the money they 
have accumulated in various ways. Some 
of my ‘graduates’ are in business in the 
Far East, others are in Europe. But I 
must know when a man is leaving, must 
have him checked npon all the way to the 
coast. 

“Gaverton came to me as a deserter 
from the Legion. I offered him help to 
reach a port, he preferred to stay with 
me. But he became infatuated with this 
woman, and instead of arranging matters 
with her husband—personal vengeance is 
forbidden, there’s a council to decide 
those things—he ran away with her. I 
knew what he intended to do—sell me 
out. Some of my friends located him in 
Wangchow—heading for the Japanese 
headquarters there. He thought he was 
beyond reach. He has been brought back 
with the woman. Both will be publicly 
executed inside an hour. 

“I don’t use a firing-squad. I have an 
old-fashioned headsman, a giant dressed 
in red, using an axe. That showmanship 
is necessary. You must understand that 
they are criminals, who have endangered 
the lives of hundreds to indulge their 
passion.” 

“The woman’s Chinese?” 

“Not altogether. Eurasian from 
Macao. Quite pretty.” There was a long 
silence, the Tiger uttered a sigh. “Ah— 
can’t be helped. Come over here a 
minute—” He led the way to one of the 
work-tables, unrolled a plan. “That’s the 
Japanese post where you were taken 
with your colleagues. Do you see any¬ 
thing wrong?” 

“Yes,” Bretal said, after a brief study. 
“They have a small cannon on the roof 
of the garage—over here. Thirty-seven 
millimeter or so.” 
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Sure-footed mountain¬ 
eers were in the lead — 
perilously juggling 
loxes of shells, along 
ledges not a foot wide. 


Chanod made the correction, sketched 
red arrows with a thick pencil. “Newly 
installed. Nice location, it does cover 
some angles overlooked before. I’ll have 
to figure on that. With a trench mortar 
here, we—” He outlined his intention 
rapidly, clearly. “And then we’ll attend 
to Captain Matzumi 

CHAPTER 

IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 

WHEN the Tiger had reached 
a decision, he wasted no time. 
The goal of the expedition, the 
Japanese post in which Thal- 
lier and his subordinate had been mur¬ 
dered, was situated outside the village of 
Pho-Laow, forty miles as the crow flies, 
closer to seventv-five by trails and roads. 
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Chanod explained that they would not 
use the roads, for an occasional motor¬ 
ized patrol of Japanese circulated at 
night. Tie had guides born and reared 
in the region, chaps who had been 
hunters and pirates for years. They knew 
the short-cuts. 

The ordinary trails Bretal had found 
steep enough, but the short-cuts were 
beyond imagination, cascaded down the 
hills, led along ledges not a foot wide, 
with a rock wall on one side and two to 
four hundred feet of space on the other. 
They had to be negotiated in the dark¬ 
ness, at times in a beating rain, by men 
carrying automatics, rifles, cartridges, 
grenades. The crew of the trench-mortar 
handled their cumbersome burden and its 
ammunition as smoothly as a team of 
acrobats. 



Sure-footed mountaineers were in the 
lead, often stretched safety lines of tough 
hide to serve as guides for those follow¬ 
ing. Juggling boxes of shells with feet 
braced on muddy soil, over sheer drops, 
with wet hands, made a frightening 
sport. 

Few words were uttered. The men ap¬ 
peared to communicate perfectly with 
grunts, low whistles, tongue-cluckings. 
There were times when Bretal, hugging 
a rocky clifT. would hold his breath and 
listen, finding it hard to believe that 
there were several hundred people scat¬ 
tered on trails on the face of the moun¬ 
tain. 

These chaps were trained, knew how 
to muflle their equipment, for there was 
no clatter of metal on metal. 

When a convenient place was reached, 
there would be a pause of five to ten 
minutes, for the men to relax, rest. Their 
calm, their patience, their skill were as¬ 
tonishing. The night was very black, and 
only rarely did the lieutenant see, 
through the foliage, the fires of villages. 
The guides were avoiding all thickly 
populated centers. 

Chanod consulted his watch. 

“Midnight. WVve covered twelve 
miles on the map, which means twice 
that in reality, with the ups and downs. 
Do you think the Alpine Chasseurs could 
have done much better?” 

“No.” As they were progressing down 
an easy incline at this time, they could 
converse. “What amazes me is their 
silence. There must have been danger¬ 
ous moments, tight squeaks. But there 
wasn’t a call or a yelp.” 

“They'll whisper even a call for help,” 
Chanod said. “Possibly because they 
know that a yell will doom them as well 
as a fall. A man who causes the dis¬ 
covery of a raiding detachment is 
through—and we have only one way of 
granting a dishonorable discharge. To 
be fair, I don’t believe that’s the main 
thought. 

“My fellows serve for cash, that’s 
true, but they have a fine esprit dc corps. 
In camp, in garrison life, they have their 
disagreements, their feuds. I have had 
thirty grudge fights in one day, after a 
long period of inaction. But once the 
cards are dealt in a serious game, it’s one 
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for all, all for one. I’ve known men to 
drop to their death —without screaming /” 

Bretal was ready to believe him. He 
had seen the men. 

lie had accompanied the Tiger on the 
final inspection of the troops from the 
hidden camp scheduled to take part in 
the raid. There were five hundred of 
them, divided into ten sections and two 
special groups. Anyone judging by ex¬ 
ternals would have been somewhat dis¬ 
appointed, for the warriors did not re¬ 
semble one another like lead soldiers in 
a box. To a man such as Bretal, ac¬ 
customed to look at a formation and see 
every detail of dress precisely duplicated 
by each individual, the variety of foot¬ 
gear, uniforms and helmets was shock¬ 
ing at the start. Khaki predominated, 
but khaki of various hues, ranging from 
olive to almost yellow. There were blue 
tunics, green coats. The headgear 
formed a collection of discards from all 
armies, the round helmet of the British 
and American, the oval helmet of France, 
the bucket of the German Infantry, and 
odd numbers, Japanese, Italian and even 
Swiss. 

The rifles were of different types for 
the whole, but identical within a section, 
because of the ammunition. Mausers, 
Lebels chiefly. The automatic-rifles were 
of the modified Madsen model, such as 
the Legion had used until the 1924 gun 
had been issued. 

“My raiding group,” Chanod an¬ 
nounced, pointing out a detachment 
somewhat ahead of the line. “I think 
it’s rather good, and would compare well 
with some in the Legion.” 



pride 


IN THE ordinary infantry 
sections, the Orientals domin¬ 
ated by seven or eight to one. 
Bretal felt a thrill of foolish 
note that the proportion of 
Europeans was much higher in the se¬ 
lected group—at least twenty out of the 
fifty. There was a squad of rifle- 
grenadiers, who bore a special emblem on 
their shoulder. Four men carried a weap¬ 
on made familiar by gangster films, the 
Thompson sub-machine gun, which fired 
a heavier bullet than the ordinary auto¬ 
matic. 

“And here is a group in the experi¬ 


mental stage,” the Tiger declared. “My 
anti-tankers. I’ll have to find them a 
email cannon to play with.” 

There were over forty of them, and 
the Chinese predominated. Bretal was 
informed that they carried special 
grenades that spread liquid fire when 
they exploded against a tank, dynamite 
charges that could be laid on a road and 
fired from a distance, lengths of thick 
cloth saturated with inflammable liquid, 
several long crowbars. Chanod explained 
that their chief superiority rested in their 
training. They knew the limited vision 
from an armored car or a tank, the dead 
angles along which they could progress 
openly, had learned how to coordinate 
rushes by alternating groups to disperse 
the enemy’s fire. 

“They only had one chance to show 
what they can do, but the system worked 
well. Men who have hunted a lot take 
to it naturally. I started to study that 
problem years ago, when the Italians 
rolled over Abyssinia, before we had any 
tanks here.” 

Bretal noticed that some of the men 
wore a decoration unknown to him, a star 
of silver hanging from a yellow and 
green ribbon. 

“That’s the Silver Star,” the former 
Legion officer explained. “Created it to 
reward special valor. Mainly to flatter 
man’s vanity, which holds as strong here 
as elsewhere. Men love to be distin¬ 
guished from the mass.” lie smiled. “And 
what they like even better than glory, 
the man who wins it gets a quarter share 
added to his pay. Each time he is cited 
again, he gets another quarter. That tall 
chap over there, in the raiding group, is 
only a sergeant, but he gets more than 
most lieutenants. He’s a Swede from the 
Legion, gets maximum rate for his rank, 
as-lie has been here over five years, and 
he’s won the Star seven times. He draws 
almost ten shares on rank, time and dec¬ 
orations, plus the four shares bonus for 
raiders.” 

“Who grants the award? Yourself, 
Captain?” 

“No. Anyone can propose any nmn, a 
man can even propose himself. Then the 
proposition is brought up before the 
council, composed of men from all rank¬ 
ings. Proof must be given, witnesses are 
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questioned. If a man proposes himself 
and is rejected, he loses a quarter of his 
share. That happens. The Chinese love 
to gamble and will risk a fourth to gain 
one.” 

Although there were several impro¬ 
vised orchestras in camp, there were but 
two musicians in formation, using little 
signal trumpets. But to Bretal’s com¬ 
plete amazement, the outfit had not only 
one flag but two flags. 

The larger one bore a white and black 
tiger’s head on a yellow field, its staff 
ended in a sharp spike from which striped 
tails dangled in an ornamental knot. It 
was carried by a strapping Chinese, with 
a superb slash scar across his nose. The 
other, smaller, was green, embroidered, 
as were many of the company fanions in 
the Legion, with the Hand of Fatma, the 
staff terminating in an elongated flaming 
grenade. It was in the hands of a big 
Negro, who grinned at Bretal. 

“From the TiraUleurs?” Bretal asked. 

“No, Lieutenant. From the Navy. I’m 
a laptot from Senegal.” 

After the inspection and the march-by, 
the men were not allowed to disperse and 
go back to their homes for last farewells. 
They were marched into the casemate¬ 
like galleries of the hill, there to wait 
until nightfall for the order to start. 
Bretal noticed that although all orders 
were given in French, the European 
tongue used bv the majoritv was pidgin 
English. 

Chanod, two of his officers, and Bretal 
then went to the watch-room for another 
ceremony claimed to be inseparable from 
a departure for action. 

Boys entered one by one, to have a 
chance to make a personal application 


for active service. Chanod explained that 
he had set the age limit at sixteen, but 
occasionally relented. A lad who had 
once gone on an expedition was from 
then on allowed a quarter share. 

Most of these lads appeared to be 
mixed breeds. Bretal wondered whether 
a queerer assortment could have been lo¬ 
cated anywhere. There were redheaded 
young chaps with freckles on an unmis¬ 
takably Oriental face, others with coarse, 
straight, jet-black hair, a sallow skin and 
clear blue eyes. Most of them were real¬ 
ly too young, and were rejected. 

The young officer felt an increasing 
admiration for Chanod. The respect of 
the fighting men was one thing, but the 
adoration of these youths was even more 
impressive. IIow had the outcast con¬ 
trived to group such contrasting types, 
to weld them into a solid mass? The Le¬ 
gion although international in its ele¬ 
ments, was held together by what may 
be termed a French cement, the large 
proportion of officers of French race. It 
substituted one flag, one patriotism, for 
another. But Chanod brought into play 
no patriotic speeches, had no flag but his 
own. His men wore a decoration he had 
created with as much serious pride as 
others wore the Victoria Cross or the Le¬ 
gion of Honor. 

Yes, he used a stronger lure than 
money. 



^ AT ONE o’clock, Bretal 
A learned that the detachment 


had been joined by another of 
two hundred men, come from 
a different hide-away. Chanod informed 
him then that there were seven other 
bands, ranging from fifty to two hundred, 
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marching somewhere in the night, con¬ 
verging toward the point of attack. 

“Chaps as good as those of yours?” 

“Exactly. Legion trained. All of them 
have spent a minimum of one year up at 
the camp. They farm or fish in the vil¬ 
lages along the rivers—we need food from 
somewhere, you know. In fact, a number 
of their officers are officially ban-tnumgs, 
village chieftains, mayors. Some of them 
keep their hand in, between raids with 
me. by joining the guerilla bands that 
harass the Japanese communications. 
There have been few combats in the last 
three months, but if you had the sta¬ 
tistics on Japanese losses, you might be 
startled.” 

“Halt. Pause. Ten minutes.” 

The order was passed along quietly. 
Chanod again consulted his watch. 
“Two o’clock. Straight line progress six 
miles. But the going was better. The 
next stretch is tough, a steep climb. But 
many of my men know the road, we fol¬ 
lowed it two years ago to surprise a sup¬ 
ply convoy of carts. The share unit was 
over forty dollars Mexican. You’ll see 
some climbing, young fellow.” 

His voice rang with pride. He rejoiced 
in the exploit that had no patriotic pur¬ 
pose, no prospect of money reward. To 
him. fighting was evidently the best of 
sports. 

Bretal sat down with him, on the same 
blanket. The rain had ceased for a space, 
and the foliage of the tall trees could be 
dimly discerned against the sky. 

“Captain, what is the commercial 
value of this trip?” he asked suddenly. 
“You claim to fight for money only. 
What benefit will your men derive from 
avenging Captain Thallier? ’ 

“If all goes well, we’ll get a lot of 
weapons and equipment, nil of which is 
valuable. You’ll say those could be tak¬ 
en more easily from lorries on the roads. 
Agreed. You might charge this expedi¬ 
tion to the advertising budget. You 
don’t understand? 

“The Japanese are hated by the Chi¬ 
nese, but the Chinese think well of their 
organization. If I can show that my men 
can handle the invaders, that I have the 
nerve to attack one of their posts, I am 
sure to get offers from the sensible gen¬ 
erals leading the Nationalists. A success¬ 


ful attack on the Japanese is worth a 
good deal to some of them, who are get¬ 
ting outside backing for arms. 

“There is the question of my own men, 
also. They arc confident enough, but 
probably entertain some doubt as to 
their ability to cope with the enemy in 
actual fighting. There is the question of 
local prestige. I am known to be French, 
and the unavenged slaying of French¬ 
men will somehow affect my standing. 
Also, Captain Matzumi has a tremend¬ 
ous reputation around here. 

“He is brave and energetic. Many of 
his colleagues are content, after losing 
some men in an ambush, to take reprisals 
on the nearest villagers. Matzumi is 
aware, because of his Manchurian ex¬ 
perience, that that system is not as good 
in China as elsewhere, that the killings 
may have been done by roving bands 
who do not care much what happens to 
residents. He has tracked some of the 
bandits to their hiding places, sur¬ 
rounded them, executed them. 

“I also wish to test a theory of mine.” 

“What theory, Captain?” 

“That the Japanese is excellent only 
on the offensive, when the choice of time, 
terrain, method is left to him. That he 
is a good workman from blue-prints, but 
that in the art of war, he does not create 
nor improvise. He plays from the score, 
not by ear. I believe the Japanese has 
been lucky in his choice of enemies. Both 
the Chinese and the Russian lack initi¬ 
ative in war. The Japanese drove at 
them, paused for breath, drove again. 
What would have happened if they had 
faced aggressive foes who counter-attack 
during their breathing spells? In the 
Russo-Japanese War, a young Russian 
lieutenant took three hundred men and 
counter-attacked without orders from 
above—on a hunch. He made hash of a 
regiment! Everyone knows that the 
Japanese has beaten every foe that 
waited for his attack—but no one knows 
how he would hold up if placed under 
pressure at a moment not of his choice.” 

B BRETAL thought this over 
during the march. In fact, he 
recalled the same theory ad¬ 
vanced by many of his col¬ 
leagues in the French Army. They cited 
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« number of incidents in support. But 
then, they were the same men who had 
theorized on the German Army and dis¬ 
counted its rapid success in the inva¬ 
sion of Poland. 

Chanod had been right in his predic¬ 
tion. Bretal saw a good deal of climbing. 
In some places, rifles had to be gathered 
in bunches, hoisted with ropes, to leave 
the men with free hands. But they kept 
on. uncomplaining, tireless, ant-like in 
their determination to gain ground. 
Bretal, attached to the Tiger’s staff, 
benefited from much help—for ropes 
were stretched for them, rungs impro¬ 
vised, there were ready hands to steady 
them on all sides. The lieutenant knew 
that his effort was but one half of that 
asked of the privates—yet his lungs 
ached, his legs trembled weakly beneath 
him. 

"Hand to the right—brace for your 
foot a bit left—” a voice would whisper. 
"Steady, I’ve got you— hop-la! There 
you are—hand to the left—” endlessly, 
for minutes. 

When the rain fell, the difficulties in¬ 
creased. Hands were wet and slippery, 
the edge of a foothold would crumble 
away suddenly. During a halt on a ledge, 
Bretal heard someone report to Chan¬ 
od: "Accident in the sixth section, 
General.” 

"Bad?” 

"Three men fell. One’s dead. An¬ 
other’s not much better. The third has 
a broken leg.” 

"We’re somewhere near the village of 
Bac-Vu. Detach a man to ask the people 
to come out and attend to them. On 
the usual terms. The messenger is to 
stay with them until he receives further 
orders. Carry on.” 

The descent on the other side of the 
range of hills was easier. But Bretal, like 
everyone else, was a block of mud. The 
slime would dry just enough between 
showers to acquire a fresh layer. During 
the pauses, men were occupied scraping 
off their boots, their equipment. When 
light came, they were showing signs of 
exhaustion, but continued without com¬ 
plaining through the fleecy mist, until 
Chanod reached the spot decided upon 
in advance for cainp. 

"Well rest and clean up during the 


day,” he told Bretal. “Tonight, we have 
only seven miles to cover, five of them 
on level soil.” 

The emplacement was well chosen, on 
the floor of a deep ravine, thickly 
wooded. Pots were soon steaming over 
fires lighted under the overhang of an 
arroyo. Automatics, rifles, pistols, were 
taken apart, pieces laid on dry blankets, 
cleaned with care before re-assembling. 
Men went to the stream in small groups, 
to wash. After splashing in the cool 
water, Bretal dried in the sun, then 
sought his sleeping-sack. 

When he woke up it was afternoon 
and Chanod was gone. Lieutennnt Bat- 
tan informed him that the general had 
gone on a reconnoitering trip. Battan 
was half-Breton, half-IIindu, born in 
the French settlement at Chandernagor, 
India. Educated in a mission school, 
proud of his knowledge, he deplored the 
fact that, "One could not lead a cul¬ 
tured existence in one’s surroundings,” 
and insisted on reciting French classics. 
He was a snuff-colored hero, but ver£ 
much of a bore. 

Twice during the afternoon, Japanese 
planes droned overhead. But they were 
flying too high for observation, and no 
one paid attention to them, beyond a 
casual glance upward. 

When Chanod returned, before night, 
his mustache was bristling, his smile 
most confident. 

"Everything’s ready. All we need is 
luck.” 

CHAPTER VI 

MEN WITHOUT MERCY 

THE rain lashed out of the 

night. 

The group of officers sur¬ 
rounding Chanod had taken 
shelter under the overhanging roof of a 
house at the opening of the village. There 
had been no sound, no outcry, yet sen¬ 
tries had been disposed of, the first 
barbed wire fences cut to shreds, the 
occupants of two small outposts massa¬ 
cred. 

"All goes well, General.” 

When the chief of the raiding group 
sent in advance had reported success. 
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Bretal had doubted him. And that al¬ 
though he had been a witness to the 
speed and efficiency of the trip across 
two ranges of hills, the final march across 
the mired plain, the clocklike maneuvers 
of the units when surrounding the place. 

“Good. Get on with the job,” the 
Tiger said. 

“It’s hardlv believable,” Bretal said, 
“that—” 

“You didn’t remain long in Morocco, 
did you?” Chnnod asked. “A third of 
the group are veterans of the Sahara and 
Mid-Atlas. It’s a question of nerves 
and patience.” The others leaned for¬ 
ward to listen, approved with grunts and 
exclamations as the leader explained: 
“Take note that we waited until the 
change of sentries. A new man is on 
duty, and has been awake but a few 
minutes. He’s come out of a warm room 
into the chill and rain. His ears do not 
as yet discard automatically all normal 
noises to concentrate on the abnormal. 
As soon as the sergeant and his squad 
have left, he gets comfortable, cases his 
belt a bit, tightens his muffler, often 
resting his rifle on the nearest wall while 
he does so. For that instant, he feels 
safe enough—the steps of his comrades 
have hardly died away. He’s off guard, 
hence done for. 

“The others have gone back into a 
warm place. Their first concern is to lay 
their rifles aside and get comfortable. 
The door opens so quietly that perhaps 
no one notices it. And the next moment, 
the raiders are at their throats. Our 
chaps move like cats.” 

Cluinod spoke in an ordinary tone, 
did not lower his voice. Of course, there 
was no need for it, as the post was sev¬ 
eral hundred yards away, beyond the 
screen of splashing rain. Nevertheless, 
Bretal had to make an effort to speak 
above a whisper. That was the im¬ 
mense difference between these men and 
himself. Long habit, old experience, had 
taught them to relax until tenseness was 
needed. 

“All read}', General.” A tall silhouette 
had materialized from the night, had 
identified the group. These fellows not 
only moved like cats, they saw like cats. 
“We got the wire cut in both places, 
spliced again, without trouble.” This 


chap spoke with an amusing American 
accent. “The fellow’s on the job and 
says they suspect nothing inside.” 

“Good work. If anything interesting 
comes over the wire, let me know. If I’m 
not here, look for me near the post.” As 
the man left, Chanod explained: “We’ve 
cut their telegraph wire. We have a chap 
who will answer the calls, reassure the 
other posts when they inquire what is 
happening, if they do hear. Oh, he knows 
his business. They have their deserters 
and traitors also, and one item we do 
pay for is treason. We’ll control the 
radio-room before an alarm can be sent. 
The man on duty will wait for orders 
from an officer.” 

There was movement and sound in 
the street now. the sloshing of boots in 
the mud. Muffled voices could be heard, 
for as the raiders occupied the length of 
the main street, inhabitants awoke and 
had to be kept quiet.- Bretal felt that 
there was enough noise to arouse the 
post, until he recalled that the Japanese 
within believed themselves still under 
the protection of the outposts. 

“We have nearly two thousand men 
around here,” Chanod declared. “There 
are less than three hundred inside. It 
will take them twelve hours to bring 
enough troops to bother us much. Even 
if the nearby posts dispatch their arm¬ 
ored cars before we’re ready to leave, we 
can handle them.” 

“Raiding group reports everything 
ready, General.” 

“All right. Come along. Bretal.” Chan¬ 
od walked down the middle of the street, 
casually. Bretal henrd him whistle an 
old music-hall song between his teeth. 

The man’s luck was phenomenal.^ Just 
when he needed natural noise to drown 
out the last sounds of the preparations, 
the rain increased, drummed fiercely, the 
wind roared through the street. The men 
moved without effort at concealment. 
Bretal trod on broken barbed wire. No 
light showed from the outer wall of the 
post, but there was some light inside, re¬ 
vealed by the silvery shimmer of the rain 
above the yard. 

“Watch it, watch it!” Chanod admon¬ 
ished. 

Bretal had gripped his arm as his foot 
sank on something elastic, yet bulky. He 
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bent down automatically, to identify the 
obstacle, and his fingers came in contact 
with hard, smooth flesh, on which the 
rain streamed—one of the sentries, at¬ 
tended to and laid aside. A couple of men 
jostled him—from their heavy breath¬ 
ing and gait, they were carrying some 
burden. 

“Careful, take it easy—” Chanod ad¬ 
vised them. lie added to Bretal: “Mat¬ 
ters will never again run as smoothly as 
tonight. They don’t expect any attack, 
for no strong post has ever been raided 
in this region.’' 

“All ready, General.” 

“Very good.” Chanod lifted his wrist 
close to his eyes, to note the time. 
“Bretal! There will be a lot of confusion 
in a little while. Keep as close to me as 
possible. Not all my men know you, and 
there is no sense in getting hurt by mis¬ 
take. You don’t have to participate un¬ 
less you feel like it. Well, let’s go.” 

BRETAL vaguely saw his arm 
rise. There was a dull detona¬ 
tion as Chanod fired the sig¬ 
nal-pistol, a flash of red tore 
streakily into the streaming night. 

Then a hundred things happened at 
once. Bretal was almost knocked down 
by the concussion of an explosion nearby, 
where charges had been touched-off 
against the hinges of the gateway. There 
was a tremendous concert of other ex¬ 
plosions, at least two trench-mortars 
were in action, firing rapidly. And from 
all sides came the hammering and crack¬ 
ling of automatics and rifles. 

“Forward.” 

Men raced ahead of Chanod and his 
staff, started to work on the wreckage 
of the gate with axes and crowbars, to 
clear the path. And as silhouettes darted 
nbout within, visible in the flickering 
lights, the men armed with Thompsons 
opened fire, advancing as they shot, 
weapons held against the hip, feet braced 
to counteract the recoils. Chanod calm¬ 
ly strode behind them. 

He took but six or seven strides in the 
yard, turned right and stood against the 
wall, with Bretal at his side. 

The raiders doubled into the yard in 
an orderty column that broke up into 
groups, groups that spilled in several 


directions, according to the carefully re¬ 
hearsed plan. One gang made for the 
lighted room straight ahead, known to 
be the communications-rooin. Others 
headed for all doors, windows, for every 
opening. Bretal saw them knocking doors 
and shutters to bits, pushing gun muzzles 
inside. Arms swept back and forward, 
hurling grenades and incendiary bombs. 

Intense blue and white flames spurted 
up in several spots, and a gigantic drum¬ 
ming started, as the automatics riddled 
the metal doors of the garage. 

In the long shacks on the sides, which 
probably served as barracks for the 
troops, the fire spread rapidly. Men ap¬ 
peared at every opening, outlined by the 
flames behind them. And they were 
blasted down as fast as they showed 
themselves. Bretal noticed that many of 
them were still nude, although they 
brandished rifles. 

Thick, choking smoke coiled at ground 
level, as if pressed down by the rain. It 
was hard to breathe normally. Bretal 
could not recall when the outcry started, 
but he suddenly was aware that everyone 
was shouting, in a great clamor. That 
clamor came from everywhere and no¬ 
where, from the excited raiders, from the 
frightened villagers outside, from the 
Japanese. It was a continuous sound 
against which the crackling of guns made 
a weird embroidery. Some fluid, gaso¬ 
line or oil, caught fire near the garage, 
shot up a white-blue flame that shed a 
queer light on the scene, tumbled shad¬ 
ows about. 

In that light, Bretal looked at Chanod. 
The general wore no steel helmet, but an 
ordinary French-style kepi adorned with 
a silver star, over which he had drawn 
the cowl of a khaki cape. His eyes glis¬ 
tened, and his teeth showed in a grin 
under the mustache. He was chuckling, 
laughing, and there was even more fe¬ 
rocity than triumph in that grin. 

“The garage, the garage!” he called. 
His arm lifted, lengthened by a para- 
bellum pistol. Three hundred feet away, 
a Japanese tumbled from a roof. Under 
any conditions, it would have been a 
good shot. In the turmoil, it was phe¬ 
nomenal. “Here are the others! About 
time!” 

Fresh groups appeared from the rear 
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of the buildings, those who had scaled 
the rear wall. They flanked a group of 
Japanese who had taken shelter in an 
angle formed by the garage and the de¬ 
fensive wall, and were trying to make a 
stand. 

These soldiers faced the new danger 
bravely, stood with fixed bayonets. But 
the wave of raiders rolled into them, dis¬ 
located their line, without a second’s 
stop. The defenders trotted back, to 
gain room in which to aim and fire. But 
they had no time, hands clutched at their 
rifles, at their arms, at their legs. They 
were pulled down, overwhelmed, dis¬ 
patched with butts and blades. 

Three or four of them, who broke clear 
after being disarmed, ran a few strides, 
fell to their knees—whether to plead for 
life, or from weakness and wounds, it was 
impossible to know. But no quarter was 
granted. They were hacked to pieces like 
the others, their heads struck from their 
shoulders. 

One of the armored cars rolled out of 
the garage, machine gun firing. A few 
grenades exploded around it, then, with¬ 
out attempt at stalking and maneuver¬ 
ing, a flood of attackers literally drowned 
it. It rolled a few seconds, a fantastic 
pile of gesticulating limbs, then came te 
a complete stop not twenty yards from 
the gateway, very near the watching of¬ 
ficers. The doors were forced open some¬ 
how, the occupants, probably already 
dead, were dragged out, thrown to the 
ground, lifted again on bayonets like 
straw sheaves on pitchforks. 

THE combat was abating al¬ 
ready, splitting into smaller 
centers. And in the chaos, the 
superb discipline and organiza¬ 
tion created by Chanod was proved. Men 
hastened, carrying boxes of ammunition, 
to feed the automatics, to supply the 
grenadiers with new missiles. Men rau 
up to Chanod, saluted, reported in pant¬ 
ing voices, shouting to be heard. 

“Some of them got out at the rear, 
General—we’ve got them penned up in 
an alley—” 

“Clean them out.” 

“All clear for Number Four objec¬ 
tive, General—” 

“Fine. Take your group to Seven.” 


“All clear at the garage, General.” 
This from the Swede with the citations. 
“But there’s no use trying to take the 
cannon. Shell struck it, breech-block 
won’t shut.” The next moment, he was 
running across the yard, gathering his 
men as he passed them. 

Chanod gave orders briefly, clearly, 
calmly. He had sheathed his pistol, 
lighted a cigar. A procession of half¬ 
nude men trotted into sight, unarmed 
men. laborers, coolies. They set to work 
at once emptying the storage sheds. 
Some carried away the stuff in bundles 
on their heads, others slung on poles 
carried by two men. These chaps, lack¬ 
ing discipline perhaps, were neverthe¬ 
less brave in their humble fashion. More 
than one fell, struck by bullets, and no 
sooner had their loads touched the 
ground than another man was there to 
pick them up. 

Bretal also noted that the wounded 
were picked up and evacuated at once. 
He pitied them. For those who could not 
walk would be cared for in hidden places, 
in village huts, as likely to die from in¬ 
fection as from the wound itself. This 
was a serious problem for Chanod, who 
could not jeopardize the safety of his 
whole band by carrying them all the way 
to camp, yet would not abandon them 
completely. With the fusillade still strong 
in certain sectors, squads were stripping 
the dead of weapons and ammunition. 

There was a sudden cessation of firing. 
Chanod looked at his watch, smiling. 
He called out loudly: “Fourteen min¬ 
utes! I hope they didn’t forget—” 

There was a string of detonations, sev¬ 
eral men pitched headlong in the yard. 
Four or five impacts smacked the wall 
between Chanod and Bretal. The lieu¬ 
tenant stiffened himself to show no fear, 
but the Tiger touched his arm. “We’d 
better move aside a bit. They seem to 
be aiming at us—” 

The shots continued, other men 
dropped. Chanod whistled, waved his 
hand, and the men scurried to shelter. 

“See what that is—” Chanod ordered. 

The answer came soon. According to 
advance orders given, no bombs had 
been thrown into the officers’ quarters. 
A number of men had been detailed to 
prevent their exit, keeping them from 
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doors and windows with automatic rifle 
fire. Now, they had given up trying to 
join their troopers and were firing 
through improvised loopholes. 

“I was hoping they wouldn’t forget 
that I wanted Matzumi alive,” Chanod 
said, with satisfaction. “Get a white flag, 
go to them, and offer them life with a 
possibility of exchange with high-caste 
Chinese prisoners. Point out that their 
men arc done for.” 

Lieutenant Battan volunteered to car¬ 
ry the flag of truce. He marched into the 
open, escorted by a man who spoke Jap¬ 
anese. The officers waited for them to get 
near, but opened fire before they had a 
chance to speak. The interpreter, whom 
they may have identified as of their race, 
was killed, riddled. Battan staggered, 
dropped the flag and returned, with bul¬ 
lets kicking up spurts of mud about his 
feet. His left hand dripped blood. 

“Raiding group!” Chanod called. 

When the chiefs were before him, he 
gave instructions for the officers to be 
taken alive, and inside five minutes. The 
thing was simple, they could be over¬ 
come with lachrymal gas grenades, which 
were available. But three men were 


dropped trying to get near enough to toss 
a missile into the building. What had 
been presumed to be a dead angle had 
been made dangerous by an improvised 
loophole at which the Japanese had 
cunningly placed a cool, accurate marks¬ 
man. 

The Swede tightened his belt, gath¬ 
ered his men. His intention was plain, 
they would all rush at once, and those 
who survived would toss the grenades. 
But Chanod lifted the whistle to his lips 
and summoned the sergeant. 

The sergeant came running over and 
saluted quickly. He was obviously im¬ 
patient to begin his simple strategy for 
cleaning out the cornered Japanese of¬ 
ficers. But Chanod spoke unhurriedly. 

“Use your head instead of your guts, 
once in a while. There are two cars, 
armored cars.” 

“Sure, General. But they’ve disabled 
the motors. And, anyway, it’s hard for 
guys my size to throw grenades from 
them. And they can pick you off at close 
range when you stand—” 

Chanod eyed him with tolerant pity 
for his obtuseness. 

“Never thought of rolling one of them 
by hand?” 



pushing. It must present the flank at all 
times. Consequently it progressed in a 
series of movements resembling those of 


“No.” 

A man reached in the car, adjusted the 
controls, and the vehicle was pushed for¬ 
ward. It could not approach in a straight 
line, as this exposed some of the men 


One man was rid¬ 
dled as he tried to 
scale the wall. 
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a tacking sloop. Save for the line of 
coolies, which trotted hugging the walls, 
the yard was empty of all save the dead, 
and those few men handling the car. The 
firing from the loopholes kept up, the 
bullets could be heard striking the steel, 
ricocheting into space. 

At last, the car was against the build¬ 
ing. The crew tried to toss the grenades 
over the top, into a window. When this 
did not succeed, men sidled into the con¬ 
fined space between the steel chassis and 
the wall. Yells of joy announced that 
they had attained their goal. A group 
battered in the nearest door, dived in. 
There was some shooting, but before 
long, four men were dragged out, rub¬ 
bing their streaming eyes, coughing. 

CHANOD crossed the yard 
toward them. Bretal on his 
heels. The Tiger scanned the 
faces, indicated one of the 
Japanese, looked questioningly at Bretal, 
who nodded. 

“Take him aside—someone get his 
coat and cap inside—” Chanod said. He 
waved his hand. “I don’t need the 
others.” 

They were pushed back against the 
wall. Bretal saw that they were about 
to be killed. Killed in cold blood. 

“Par Dieu, Captain, stop it.” 

Chanod looked at him coldly, asked 
simply, “Why?** 

“That’s Koyurua, the man who—” 

“Which one?” 

“That one, second from the left—•** 

“Very well—” and Chanod took the 
long-barreled automatic from its holster, 
ut a bullet through the interpreter’s 
ead! 

HoYrified, Bretal had leaped forward 
to knock up the gun, to save his bene¬ 
factor. He was not speedy enough, the 
Japanese was down. The lieutenant 
sprang upon Chanod, who merely put 
out his left hand, palm forward, and 
pushed him in the face. At the same 
moment, a dozen hands were on the 
young man’s arms, he was pulled back, 
held, none too gently. 

“Take his gun away. Keep an eye on 
him. I’ll talk to him later.” Chanod led 
the way into the communications-room. 
“Anything reported yet?” he asked. 


“No, General. They’re not sure. They 
know there’s been shooting here, but I 
put them off. Someone wants to speak 
to Captain Matzumi. I said the captain 
was asleep and had left word not to be 
disturbed.” 

Someone had handed Matzumi a towel, 
and he had wiped his face. Nothing but 
resolution could be read on his face, no 
fear. Not even anger. Perhaps a little 
scorn as he swept the faces around him 
one by one. those of the Europeans, those 
of the Asiatics. He spoke briefly, and 
Chanod, who did not understand Jap¬ 
anese, asked for a translation. 

“Wants to know why you wait. He’s 
ready.” 

“Inform the captain—be sure you call 
him ‘Captain’—that he will understand 
later. If he wishes to report what hap¬ 
pened himself, he can speak to the com¬ 
mander of the next post. No detail be¬ 
yond what happened, or he’ll be cut off. 
He may send a message to his family, if 
he cares to.” 

While this was being translated for 
him, Matzumi kept his eyes on Chanod. 
It cannot be said that he smiled, but 
there was a certain friendliness in his ex¬ 
pression. And the outcast returned his 
curiosity with a courteous nod. Then 
Matzumi spoke, a few words. 

“He says that if he cannot give in¬ 
formation, speech would be needless. He 
says he thanks you about his family, but 
all that should be said has been said.” 
There was another pause while the cap¬ 
tain spoke. “He wants to know, if you 
can decently tell him, whom you are 
serving. If it is Chiang Kai-shek.” 

“Inform the captain I’m at present 
unattached.” Chanod addressed Bat- 
tan, who had reappeared with his arm in 
a sling: “You may start for the rallying 
point. You are responsible for this gen¬ 
tleman. Take the necessary measures 
against suicide.” 

Most of the men who had crowded into 
the little room left it. The chap at the 
radio said: “They’re insisting to know—” 

Chanod cut him short with a grunt: 
“Tell them to go to the devil. And leave 
me—” He also dismissed the men who 
were watching Bretal. The two faced 
each other, alone in the place. Outside, 
the rain splashed, and men swarmed 
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about in the fire’s glow. “You made an 
ass of yourself. Bretal. I permit it once. 
Never twice. Understood?” 

“You’re a murderous brute, not wor¬ 
thy of the name of French—” 

“May I remind you that the name is 
not as glorious today as it may have 
been? Because there weren’t enough like 
me. What did you wish to do?” 

“Save his life as he had saved mine.” 

“And what would he have done with 
x that life?” 

“Well—lived—” 

“You prattle like a child. lie was a 
Japanese officer. He was captured. He 
could not live on with honor. If he did 
not commit suicide, a court-martial 
would have sentenced him. It’s their 
system, and perhaps not a bad one. He 
could not have gone home.” 

“You could have used him.” 

“Never. What for? A man who al¬ 
lows personal sympathy to overcome his 
patriotism, his warrior’s sense! Had he 
not arranged your escape, we might not 
have come here tonight. He must have 
realized that when he saw you, and 
couldn’t very well live on with the 


thought. I might have used him? To 
have him do the same thing again, and 
to find myself where Matzumi is? I shot 
him with my own hand because you 
needed that lesson. The lives of others 
pay for military slips.” 

“If you put it that way—” Bretal 
said, hesitating. 

“Long ago. I told Frenchmen that 
they had lost their resilience. Their 
weakness must be contagious, for that 
poor chap caught it. He paid a good 
price for having been called Koko by 
Paris barmen. In war, a man has but 
one goal, victory for his side. Those who 
best remember that are the victors.” 
“W’hat about humanity, civilization—” 
“They end with the first shot fired.” 
Chanod relented somewhat. “Within 
limits, when military necessity coincides 
with your emotions, well and good. I 
loved Thallier like a brother. I am glad 
to avenge him. But you’ll note that 
doesn’t keep me from looting this place. 
I feel no shame. W T ar is my business. 
You’ll come to believe that I did Koyu- 
ma the greater service—” 

“I think I’m beginning to understand.” 
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Chanod rested his hands on Bretal’s 
shoulders, looked at him a moment. “I 
think you do understand. We’re friends 
again, eh?” 

CHAPTER VII 

MATZUMI LOSES HIS HEAD 

WHEN Captain Matzumi was 
marched into the watch-room, 
Bretal looked for him to show 
surprise. But the Japanese 
showed no sign of interest, his face re¬ 
mained motionless. Two men of his es¬ 
cort remained inside, standing by the 
door with grounded rifles. Battan was 
but two paces behind him. Chanod, 
Bretal, and the four other officers behind 
the long table, rose. 

“Good evening, Captain,” Chanod 
said, in French. 

“Good evening,” Matzumi replied in 
the same language. And, for the first 
time, a faint smile appeared on his rigid 
lips. He was amused at using an alien 
tongue. 

lie sat down in the chair pushed for¬ 
ward for him, and his steady black pupils 
considered the “judges” without expres¬ 
sion. Previous experience had proved 
that he would not converse through a 
Japanese, so a Chinese who spoke the 
language had been pressed into service. 
He spoke a few words. 

“The captain says that he has been 
here three days, that he has been well 
treated, and why do you wait longer.” 

“He will understand shortly.” Chanod 
consulted the others with a glance. “We 
are all agreed?” 

They nodded one after another, a Hol¬ 
lander, a German, a Chinese, two French¬ 
men. 

Chanod then picked up his notes, 
scanned them, and addressed Matzumi, 
pausing to permit the interpreter to 
translate clearly. 

“Captain Matzumi, you will be 
granted a chance to die arms in hand, 
as becomes a well-born man. This will 
be done by your engaging in single com¬ 
bat against an opponent of our choice. 
The weapons shall be those you must be 
most familiar with, the saber of your 
ancestors.” 


Matzumi at last showed some anima¬ 
tion. The small, compact body stiffened 
within the khaki tunic, the head jerked 
up sharply. His words came like bullets. 

“The captain states that he will not 
honor a renegade Japanese by fighting 
him, and that against anyone else but a 
Japanese, the issue will not be doubtful. 
He is an expert.” 

Chanod nodded. 

“We know that, Captain Matzumi. 
And we foresaw your objections. Your 
opponent shall be a Chinese, and meas¬ 
ures will be taken to reduce his handicap, 
although you both shall be on equal 
terms, and armed with the saber.” 

“The captain states that he will not 
engage against a Chinese.” 

“We foresaw that also, and we know 
his reasons.” Chanod looked at the pa¬ 
pers before him thoughtfully. “However, 
we have an alternative for him. If he 
persists in his refusal, which is his right, 
Captain Matzumi will be chained around 
the waist in the central place of a Chi¬ 
nese village, with a container of water 
just out of his reach. It is reasonably ex¬ 
pected that after some uncertain length 
of time, thirst will overcome his will. 
And he shall beg the first urchin to cease 
his baiting out of pity and shove the 
water nearer. Add that a man with a 
motion picture camera will stand-by to 
photograph the scene.” 

This threat, which sounded fantastic 
to Bretal, was not to Matzumi. He eyed 
Chanod for a few seconds in silence, saw 
that he was not bluffing. And he gave 
his answer. 

“I have no choice. I know what I 
would do with my presence of mind, but 
not what I would do if driven mad by 
thirst. I have seen men forget their 
birth for thirst.” 

“We know that also,” Chanod de¬ 
clared. “And we agree with Captain 
Matzumi who once said that thirst 
loosened tongues.” 

“The captain,” the interpreter re¬ 
sumed after listening to Matzumi’s next 
speech, “wants to know what he has to 
gain. For he has seen this place and will 
not give his word not to reveal its where¬ 
abouts if allowed to go free. Therefore, 
you cannot mean to grant him liberty to 
return to his people.” 
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“If he wins,” Chanod declared quietly, 
“he can go hack to the Japanese and give 
them the information he wishes. He can 
even save himself the trip by speaking 
from the radio here, so as not to delay 
the honorable death at his own hands 
which he has decided upon. For we all 
understand he cannot live.” 

This time, an expression of disbelief 
showed on Matzumi’s face, a sort of joy. 
To Bretal, the whole scene was unreal, 
the words bombastic, pompous. And he 
was somewhat worried, also, for fear the 
Japanese would win. Chanod claimed he 
had a Chinese who could beat him almost 
certainly. But how far from the Tiger’s 
cold-blooded principles it seemed, to 
gamble safety and profits on the out¬ 
come of a duel! 

Some of the same thoughts must have 
occurred to the Japanese. 

“The captain asks if he and his oppo¬ 
nent will be treated, armed, exactly alike, 
without advantage on either side?” 

“Naturally.” 

“The captain says he accepts.” 

Chanod gave the signal, all stood up. 
Matzumi expressed a wish to inspect the 
room, which was granted. The captain 
examined the maps on the walls, peered 
through the range-finder, asked a num¬ 
ber of questions. Chanod asked him 
whether he would care to eat, to drink, 
before the combat, which was due in two 
hours. Matzumi accepted hot tea. It 
was a strange gathering, men of con¬ 
trasting races standing about the fragile 
table, lifting the small cups, fingering 
preserved fruits, cakes, absent-mindedly 
as they conversed on war, with the big 
Manchurian interpreter standing, blank¬ 
faced and impersonal, transmitting 
words, and Battan taking no part in the 
conversation, but keeping his eyes con¬ 
stantly alert for Matzumi’s movements. 
- Then the Japanese officer asked per¬ 
mission to retire and rest. After he was 
gone, Chanod spoke to Soun, his Chinese 
aide: “I am almost ashamed of myself, 
you know. He is a very fine, intelligent 
man. That idea couldn’t have flowered 
in any brain except yours.” 

“As long as the men are evenly 
matched, armed, the comparison holds, 
General. And you demanded something 
that would be understood by simple 


minds. This will serve the purpose.” 

“But I hope that our chap doesn’t 
fail.” 

Captain Soun smiled faintly. “He nev¬ 
er has. He trained for six months before 
I tested him. Then I pitted him against 
several opponents—men fighting for life 
and freedom. He is still alive.” 

IT WAS a few minutes after 
two o’clock in the afternoon 
that Bretal took his seat be¬ 
hind Chanod in the impro¬ 
vised arena. There were over two thou¬ 
sand spectators, men, women, children. 
The Frenchman noticed that, exception¬ 
ally here, the Europeans sat apart, in 
a special section. He asked Chanod the 
reason, and the Tiger lifted his hand to 
indicate a platform erected in a nearby 
tree. There were two motion-picture 
cameras and their operators. 

“We want only Chinese spectators 
shown. Important first for psychological 
reasons, then so as not to reveal the lo¬ 
cation and purpose of this place.” He 
swept about him with his hand. 

He was right, the circular depression 
in the hills might have been one of hun¬ 
dreds of similar ones to be found in the 
region. The pagoda roofs were like the 
roofs of pagodas everywhere. And the 
noisy Chinese mob could have been re¬ 
cruited in any Kwangsi village. 

There was a ring at the bottom of the 
depression, about forty feet long and 
wide, the floor was beaten earth, cleared 
of grass and stones. But instead of ropes, 
barbed wire hemmed in the square. 

“This is used when any of the men 
have a personal quarrel to settle,” Chan¬ 
od said. “A man who attacks another 
with a weapon up here is executed. He 
must ask his officer for an open meet¬ 
ing—and it makes for popular spec¬ 
tacles.” He laughed and shook the ash 
from his cigar. “Had to break up a little 
racket—duels fought for side-bets. Well, 
here is our champion—” 

He was an ordinary Chinese, short, 
under five feet six inches, and appeared 
rather slight in the azure and scarlet 
robe covering him. Everywhere in South¬ 
ern China, Bretal had seen men who re¬ 
sembled him like brothers. A man of the 
people, a coolie. He wore a bluish tur- 
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ban, like a Muong, but removed it im¬ 
mediately, showing a dark, round, close- 
cropped skull. He bent over the two 
sabers, laid on a folding table, said some¬ 
thing to the men with him, led by Soun, 
and they all grinned. 

Captain Matzumi showed up with his 
armed escort, as always. Battan had evi¬ 
dently instructed him, for he wore a 
robe, and, while his adversary was bare¬ 
footed, canvas slippers. He too looked 
at the blades, then he turned slowly, and 
watched the crowd. His eyes were so 
fierce that a great cry of anger rose from 
the Chinese. They had recognized the 
scorn of the masters. 

Chanod whistled, and the clamor sub¬ 
sided somewhat. 

“He’s very cool,” Bretal said. 

“Yes. He understands this sort of 
thing, I believe.” 

Matzumi had indicated one of the 
blades, after weighing each one in his 
hands. One of the men with him picked 
it up. wrapped it in a green cloth. A 
movable section of the barbed wire 
opened, the two parties filed inside. 

Just ns in a boxing ring, the opponents 
were led to different corners. Then a 
Chinese in silken robes appeared, and 
read very loudly from a scroll of scarlet 
paper. Bretal could not understand the 
words, but Chanod handed him a trans¬ 
lation of the statement, typewritten in 
French. 

People of Great China, the monkey- 
men from across the sea have defeated 
you, taken your land, burned your homes 
and cnsluvcd the people. This did not 
happen because they are wiser or braver 
than you. They have learned to fight in 
u way you have long forgotten. You 
must learn their way to regain your lib¬ 
erty. A Chinese also can learn a special 
method of fighting. What you are about 
to witness is not for amusement and 
laughter but to mnke you think. 

The end of the speech was covered 
by impatient calls for action. In the 
brilliant sunlight, the two groups in the 
ring stirred, and the adversaries sudden¬ 
ly were seen, stripped for combat, garbed 
only in a loin-cloth. Matzumi was re¬ 
vealed as a species of dwarf Hercules, 
shoulders and chest very broad and deep 
in proportion to the waist, with strong 


muscles playing visibly over his back, 
down his limbs. By contrast, the taller 
Chinese seemed smooth, sleek, almost 
effeminate in silhouette. But Bretal 
noted at once the sturdiness of his legs, 
the development of his calves. 

Then there seemed to be an argument 
around the Japanese, a scuffle that lasted 
only three seconds. However, following 
it. Matzumi was seen in a semi-crouch, 
did not straighten. Bretal’s eyes swept 
across the ring, noticed that the Chinese 
also crouched. There was an excellent 
reason for this: the left wrist of each 
man had been handcuffed to the left 
ankle. They could not straighten up. 
However, where Matzumi was furious, 
the Chinese’s grin had widened. He had 
known what to expect. 

The seconds had left the ring, closed 
the gateway carefully. 

Captain Soun handed a saber to his 
man, while Battan offered the other to 
Matzumi, who had selected it. They 
were beautiful weapons, with grips cov¬ 
ered with shark skin, brass guards, blades 
thirty inches or more in length, more 
than an inch broad, slightly curved, the 
back thick to give weight to the cutting 
edge, tools as heavy as a cleaver, as sharp 
as razors, fit to slash off a man’s arm at 
one stroke. 

Maztumi refused the weapon, shouted 
protest. There were those in the crowd 
who understood him, for his voice was 
covered with insults and jeers. 

BRETAL grew very pale, his 
damp hands clenched hard. He 
understood the trick, knew 
that it was fair, symbolic. The 
Japanese prided themselves on victories 
won over the Chinese against great nu¬ 
merical odds. Victories due to their or¬ 
ganization for war, due to the fact that 
they fought under conditions that made 
training and armament everything, cour¬ 
age and endurance almost useless. 

Matzumi was placed in the role of the 
Chinese, given a weapon to use under 
unfamiliar conditions, with his body 
cramped by the handcuffs as the Chinese 
w’ere cramped by their pacific traditions. 
It was one man against another, one 
saber against one saber, one free hand 
against one free hand. As the Chiuese 
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in the field against the conquering race, 
he would have to adapt himself to the 
new factors. 

A trumpeter gave the signal, and the 
Chinese hobbled across the ring swiftly, 
saber ready. Matzumi looked at him, at 
the crowd, at his saber lying on the 
ground. For a moment, he seemed about 
to refuse combat. Then it was probably 
plain to him that no one would intervene 
now, that whether he fought or not, the 
desired purpose had been achieved. Self- 
preservation overcame pride, his hand 
stretched for the weapon. 

It was the most tragic spectacle that 
Bretal had ever seen, and one of the 
most comical. The queer movements of 
the pair, as they hobbled and hopped in 
and out, like game-cocks, were ludicrous. 
Within thirty seconds, the spectators 
were laughing despite the excitement, 
despite hatred. 

The swordsmen circled warily, pre¬ 
senting the armed side to the foe. The 
Chinese, more accustomed to the posi¬ 
tion, lured the other into striking the 
first serious blow, leaping back just in 
time. Matzumi was jerked off his feet 


by his lunge, rolled clumsily, scrambled 
up covered with dust, tried to stand and 
almost fell again. 

But he was on guard nevertheless. 
Having accepted the conflict, he had re¬ 
covered his impassive calm. His teeth 
showed, not in a grin or in menace, but 
from concentration. He warded off the 
blows, and his brain w r as working, he 
was studying this problem. Bretal had 
realized very soon that the longer the 
struggle lasted, the better were the Jap¬ 
anese’s chances. But thinking as a spec¬ 
tator and thinking when facing flashing 
steel, are not the same. Yet Matzumi 
had the same thought almost as fast. 

He parried the swings easily, and when 
he tried to retaliate, he did not lose his 
footing. 

Chanod clucked in appreciation. 
“Smart man. He already controls some 
of his normal reflexes.” 

The two circled and circled, for min¬ 
utes. Matzumi watched, waited, and 
when the Chinese tried a trick, he would 
copy it a few* seconds later. He soon dis¬ 
covered the value of a feint at the ex¬ 
posed shin, at the bare toes. Like the 
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other, he suddenly sank to one knee, 
sweeping his blade a foot from the 
ground. He learned to lock his fingers on 
his leg, to avoid the sharp jerk when he 
unconsciously jerked his left arm too 
high. 


As the minutes passed, the amusement 
dwindled, and real interest replaced it. 
The play was fascinating, and the rallies 
were greeted with cheers. 

‘‘He’s learning fast,” Bretal said. 

“He is,” Chanod admitted. “But a 
new factor has entered in. He was play¬ 
ing for time in which to learn, now time 
is against him. His muscles are not used 
to functioning in that position. Watch 
him sweat.” 

While the yellow skin of the Chinese 
was dry and smooth, like satin in the sun, 
Matzumi’s browner body glistened wet- 


The swordsmen circled warily, presenting the armed side to the foe. 
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ly, and there was a rim of perspiration 
on his chin. He breathed hard and fast, 
was noticeably slower. The crowd was 
against him, and when he had to give 
ground, howled its scorn. Bretal, who 
had grown to understand something of 
the intense, rigid pride of the Japanese, 
knew that the derision affected his think¬ 
ing. Breaking ground before a man of an 
inferior race, a Chinese, a coolie! 

THE man did not fear death 
Gf for itself. He had made the 
sacrifice of his life when he had 
surrendered. But he much 
dreaded the manner of his death, an ig¬ 
noble end in a comic encounter against 
a man who was not even a soldier, 
against an ordinary workman, a man 
who had labored in the fields, on docks. 

Bretal felt sympathy for him, fighting 
a brave fight alone, with thousands howl¬ 
ing for his quick finish. At times, he 
seemed ready to yield, then his eyes 
flitted briefly upward to the cameras. 
He suspected their purpose, knew that 
his conduct would be known, recorded 
for all to see. 

There flamed in him also, as in all 
born fighting men, the conviction that he 
would win out, somehow, that he could 
not be defeated. That should be the last 
thing to die in a soldier. 

The circling continued. 

Unexpectedly, as the Chinese squatted 
and swept his blade at shoulder level, 
Matzumi ducked down, rolled to the 
ground, but instead of going away from 
his foe, as before, lunged toward him. 
The trick almost succeeded, the Chinese 
scarcely had time to leap away and avoid 
an upward slash that would have ripped 
open his abdomen. Had he recovered in 
time, he could have won then and there, 
for Matzumi had some trouble rising. 
But he had gone back so fast that he sat 
down himself, and had to writhe out of 
range. 

Several voices shouted approval from 
the European crowd. It was evident that 
despite regulations heavy bets were be¬ 
ing made. Bretal wondered what the 
odds were. 

“He’s got your chap rattled,” he told 
Chanod. ' 

“That was a neat trick,” the Tiger 


admitted. He did not look worried, but 
he did not smile. Bretal wondered if he 
would keep his word to the Japanese, if 
he won. Yet, what else could he do? 
Even his enormous prestige could not 
withstand a broken pledge to an enemy. 

The Japanese was in attack position 
once more. He appeared to have re¬ 
gained his confidence, his breathing was 
easier. A certain remorseless purpose 
could be read in his attacks, with the 
right mixture of daring and caution. 
Bretal now had the impression that he 
was finding a thrill in the engagement, 
the satisfaction of a skilled artisan who 
has solved a problem. 

Matzumi had the elements for the 
game, a tireless arm, judgment of dis¬ 
tance. He was growing accustomed to 
the position, wasted his strength less and 
less. He faced the steel without flinching, 
and several times allowed blows to pass 
less than an inch from his flesh, rather 
than move back. By some odd psycho¬ 
logical phenomenon, he now appeared to 
dominate the duel, to guide it. Prob¬ 
ably because of his dismay and flounder- 
ings at the start. 

He coaxed the Chinese into swings, 
leaped in, saber extended. On one occa¬ 
sion, Bretal was sure he had touched the 
mark, waited for blood to show, for the 
Chinese to collapse. But nothing hap¬ 
pened. Nevertheless, the Chinese looked 
at Soun often, and Bretal realized that 
he was waiting for a signal. It was then 
that the true nature of the man’s work 
struck him: the Chinese was not a duel¬ 
ist, he was a toreador—this was a game 
with a definite course, allowed so many 
phases. 

The signal must have been given, 
though Bretal missed it. 

The Chinese straightened to his full 
height suddenly, holding the left ankle 
tight within his left hand. He hopped to 
the side twice, long hops, hopped in 
again from the flank. He could move 
much quicker on one foot, for some sec¬ 
onds, than on both feet when his body 
was pulled off balance—much faster than 
Matzumi could think, see, understand, 
act. That Chinese swordsman was as 
agile as an acrobat, as graceful as a 
ballet dancer. 

The saber flashed up, seemed to poise 
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an instant, then fell in a sweep of light. 
The edge smote across the back of Mat- 
zumi’s neck, a perfectly executed blow, 
the result of patient practice. To Bpetal’s 
horror, the captain’s head flew off, 
thumped to the ground, rolled. There 
was a jet of red iu the sunlight, the de¬ 
capitated body faltered, fell. For an in¬ 
stant, the free leg kicked, then, in a pro¬ 
longed, shocking, jeeriug clamor, the 
foot settled to the ground. 

And the Chinese planted his saber 
erect in the still heaving chest. 

CHAPTER VIII 

HEART OF A FRENCHMAN 

CHANOD and Bretal were 
alone in the spacious room 
where the Legion officer had 
first encountered the Tiger. 
They had returned from a showing of 
the film taken of the duel that afternoon. 
Chanod was satisfied with it. 

“It’s invaluable as propaganda, be¬ 
cause it’s real. With that and my raid 
on the post, I can discuss terms with 
certain gentlemen who have insisted I 
serve them only as a subordinate.” lie 
sipped his whiskey and soda thought¬ 
fully. “If you could electrify the Chinese, 
give them n united purpose and confi¬ 
dence, the Japanese would be in the sea 
within a fortnight. The Japanese fight 
from blue-prints. Create a situation for 
which they have no blue-print, and 
they’re in trouble. You still wish to get 
to England?” 

“Nothing has happened to change my 
mind. General.” Bretal had adopted the 
common form of address. 


“Here is what I have to offer you: 
a position with me, on a ten-share offi¬ 
cial basis. A ten-share bonus from my 
personal lot, which should amount to 
something like ten times your pay as a 
lieutenant in British service. And an 
unlimited future.” Chanod smiled oddly. 
“I’m on the way to becoming a figure of 
history. Great things can be done in 
China. I have twenty-one years before 
being called an old man. You can be 
my second.” 

“Whv? There are others here who —” 

Chanod chuckled hoarsely. “Why?. 
Because of the qualities 1 reproach you 
with, softness, loyalty to friends. I’ll 
have to be in the field very soon, and for 
mouths on end. I need someone here I 
eau trust not to get ambitious, not to 
wish to take my place. A man who 
won’t think of what might be put in my 
tea. In a word, a young, loyal sucker of 
a French officer such as you are.” 

“You mean that the others are —” 

“Eager to take my place? Ambitious 
to lead? They’re fighting men, who fight 
for profit. All those who have brains 
enough to be of value would dispose of 
me. That is natural. I would feel the 
same in their place. In war, you’re not 
worth anything unless you think you 
are the best there is. In a national army, 
that is checked, controlled by hierarchy. 
Luckily, otherwise there would be an 
epidemic of shooting of aging generals. 
In a bandit band such as mine, that has 
free play.” 

Bretal considered Chanod seriously. 

“Aud you believe I would be differ¬ 
ent?” 

“For four years, perhaps five. Because 
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you’ll feel you have to learn, that you 
lack this or that. I want to use you and 
pay you for those years. The years be¬ 
fore your mentality changes—and you 
can shoot a Koyuma as calmly as I did. 
With you, I’ll be reasonably sure of re¬ 
turning here and not being greeted with 
an uprising. I am never sure with the 
others. They cannot be trusted. What 
do you say?” 

“I must refuse, General. Some French¬ 
men are still fighting—and our enemy 
are the Germans.” Bretal gestured wide¬ 
ly. “The people out here? Let France 
free herself in Europe, and we can brush 
them off.” 

The Tiger rose and paced the floor, his 
steps muffled by the thick rugs. 

“Suppose I keep you a prisoner here, 
Bretal, until you give your word to 
second me?” 

“I shall escape.” 

“Without money?” asked Chanod. 
“Without papers?” 

“If necessary.” Bretal stood angrily. 
“You saw Matzumi. Didn’t that mean 
anything? He had his country, I have 
mine.” 

Chanod laughed. “It’s a very profit¬ 
able set-up we have here. Bretal.” 

Bretal looked at him bitterly. “That’s 
our affair. General, if you wish to stay 
ere and fatten on the profits of ban¬ 
ditry, of mercenary slaughter without 
purpose or goal—if you can forget France 
—forget that somewhere men are fight¬ 
ing for freedom—for a chance to live like 
men, not slaves. I want no part of it!” 


Chanod went to a table, opened a 
drawer, and took out several envelopes, 
which he handed to Bretal. 

“These will help you. The chances 
of your getting out of Hong Kong are 
slim. But there is another road, through 
China, and down the Burma Road to 
Singapore. You won’t have any trouble, 
I am known enough for my guarantee to 
cover you. 

“Yes, I already knew your answer, be¬ 
cause it would have been mine. You’ll 
leave for the plains tonight. Britain will 
give you your chance to fight. And you’ll 
probably see our side victorious, if you 
live. Vichy unll be just an episode. If 
things turn out badly, come back here. 
But I hope I never see you again, that 
you make a career for yourself in a 
French Army.” 

Chanod, the bandit, the international¬ 
ist, suddenly lifted his fists to the sky. 
His face worked, and tears showed on his 
tanned cheeks. The man whose brain 
had risen above prejudice and personal 
hatred, who knew the cash value of all 
emotions, strode across the room. 

“The bunglers, the fools! The Boche 
is in Paris!” He gripped Bretal’s shoul¬ 
der in his steel claws. “Get out of here 
before I go with you. Get out. I have 
given orders concerning you. Good-bye— 
glad to have helped you—” 

Bretal found himself in the bricked 
passage, under the unconcerned glance of 
the sentry. And through the door came 
the muffled cry: “In Paris! The fools, 
the muddlers! In Paris!” 

















Fire on the Buzzer! 



J ERRY woke with the bugle, remem¬ 
bering he had dreamed again* of the 
fire. He sat up in the bunk and 
shook his head. lie was a youngster, 
only seventeen, with jet black hair that 
was cut short, dark eyes, and a well- 
moulded countenance. But the skin of 
his face was pale, and he was fever hot. 
He felt a dull ache in the back of his 


head, and something kept saying: “To¬ 
day is the day. Today the turrets fire.” 

A coxswain from the Master-at-Arms 
crew was coming through the compart¬ 
ment whacking at the bunks with a 
stick. “Grab a sock, sailor.” He watched, 
bleakly, pulling on his trousers. Doing 
the normal, mechanical things he did 
every morning as though this were just 
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another day. He slipped quietly out of 
the bunk and went to the gear locker 
where he got first pick at the pile of 
boots. Wearing the rubber boots, he 
clopped back to his bunk and pulled 
on his jumper. The mess cook had ar¬ 
rived with a pot of black coffee and was 
pouring it into cups. Jerry took his and 
sat down on deck, his back up against 
a stanchion. He sipped at the hot liquid. 

But his eyes lifted from the rim of the 
cup. He saw Dutch, the division boat¬ 
swain’s mate. He had yellow hair, and 
hard blue eyes. He was already dressed 
and washed, looking neat, wearing boots, 
a boatswain’s whistle hung from a cord 
around his neck. Dutch, the deck boss. 
Jerry’s father, his old man. Though 
you’d never know it. You never would 
have guessed it now. Jerry watched him, 
and the intensity of his hatred made his 
heart pound hard. It was funny, he 
thought bitterly—it was immensely fun¬ 
ny what could happen to hero worship 
in three short months. 

A seaman named Johnny Smith 
flopped down beside Jerry, drawing up 
his knees. 

“Today’s the day they give baby dolls 
away,” lie said. 

Jerry nodded. 

“I figure we’ll get underway about 
nine,” Johnny went on. 

“What time will we fire?” 

“By eleven, anyway. This is your first 
time, ain’t it, Jerry?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, it ain’t bad down in the lower 
handling-room.” 

“I’m not down there,” Jerry said 
evenly. “I’m up in the pits. I’m a pow- 
derman.” 

Dutch had finished his coffee. That 
was a signal everybody else should be 
through. 

“All right, sailors,” he bellowed. “On 
deck.” 



JERRY got up and followed 
the others up the ladder to top 
side. Seamen were already 
washing the foc’sle down and 
Jerry and those who had come up with 
him grabbed brushes and went forward. 
Jerry took his brush and began pushing 
it back and forth. It was a gray, foggy 


day, but the fog would lift. A buoy tin¬ 
kled. and he could see men on the decks 
of other ships scrubbing down. Terminal 
Island lay off the port side, and San 
Pedro across from it. The air was crisp 
and sharp. Jerry glanced at Dutch 
standing lazily out of the way, his el¬ 
bows resting back on the life lines. 

Dutch, and Jerry’s mother, had been 
separated when Jerry was five. Jerry 
had been brought up in Utah and he 
had spent most of his life dreaming of 
when he would come aboard his old 
man’s ship and be a sailor. 

But the day had come and it was not 
what he had expected. He was a scrawny 
recruit fresh out of the training station. 
Dutch hadn’t seen him for years and 
he had possibly expected too much. He 
didn’t try to hide his disappointment, 
and it seemed to Jerry he must have 
felt it deeply and bitterly. Sarcastically 
he had asked: “Why didn’t you try the 
Annapolis training class, Percy? Aren’t 
you afraid a battleship will be too much 
for you?” 

“The name’s Jerry. And I came 
aboard to be a sailor.” 

“Oh,” Dutch had said. “Oh, I see.” 

Jerry had felt the resentment from 
the beginning, but like a romantic fool 
he had tried to change Dutch’s opinion. 
When he was assigned mess cooking for 
a month, he ran chow back and forth 
from the galley as if each time he were 
making a hundred yard sprint. He sand¬ 
ed his tables until they glistened white. 
He was usually the first raessman fin¬ 
ished with his dishes. The week Dutch 
had him on the honey-barge detail 
(where he ruined two suits of undress 
blues) he tried to handle the six-hun¬ 
dred-pound rubbish cans as deftly as the 
larger men did. He filled out, and he 
developed his muscles, but when he at 
last reported back to deck for normal 
duty, Dutch dug up every crummy job 
he could find and slapped it at him. Cap¬ 
tain of the wash-room. Chipping paint¬ 
work in the tripod mast. 

They finished scrubbing down, and 
Jerry turned in his brush for a squeegee. 
It was like a rubber window-cleaning de¬ 
vice and it scraped the pools of water 
off the deck. Afterward, swabs finished 
the drying job. Jerry sent water splash- 
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ing into the scuppers, but he wasn’t 
thinking of the work. 

Today they went out for Short Range, 
and he might have been in the lower 
handling-rooms. Most of the newer men 
went there first. But Dutch had come 
into the gun one day and noticed that 
Jerry was pale and nervous. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“The hell you say.” 

“Well, it’s just that there’s something 
about a gun, but I’ll get over it, I—” 

The next day Dutch had Jerry trans¬ 
ferred from the lower handling-room in¬ 
to the pits. The pits were up where the 
guns actually fired. It was Dutch’s per¬ 
sonal triumph. He had been there when 
Jerry came in for the first dummy re¬ 
hearsal. It was only a sham practice 
and blocks of wood were used instead of 
sacks of powder, but Jerry was trem¬ 
bling and nervous, and Dutch laughed 
at him. 

S AT BREAKFAST Jerry sat 
at a table across from Dutch. 
The yellow-haired boatswain’s 
mate scraped fried eggs off 
the mess cook’s platter, and ate heartily, 
drinking a lot of coffee. But Jerry knew 
that he was watching him, and he tried 
to eat. He tried to pretend that he was 
perfectly normal. Dutch was the big 
man in the second division and there 
was nothing worse than his ridicule. 
Jerry was pushing the eggs back and 
forth on his plate with the fork, but eat¬ 
ing nothing. 

“What’s the matter with the hen’s 
fruit, pal?” 

“The eggs are cold,” Jerry said. 
Dutch laughed. He winked at a man 
who sat two places down. “The kid’s 
got the jitters.” 

“I have like hell!” 

Dutch had the attention of everyone 
at the table now. “The poor boy was in 
a fire when he was six years old, and 
now it turns out that he’s afraid of 
guns.” 

“Just the—” 

“The fire part of it,” Dutch amended. 
“Somebody told him about the USS 
Mississippi blowing up and killing eighty 
men in the turret.” 


It wasn’t very funny, and the laugh¬ 
ter was mild. 

“But nevertheless,” Dutch went on, 
“he’s better than the rest of us.” 

“Why don’t you shut up?” Jerry 
snapped furiously. 

“You know what I caught him doing 
the other day?” Dutch went on. 

“What?” somebody asked. 

“Taking the examination to get sent 
to the Annapolis training class.” 

That, somehow, was extremely funny. 
It was the emphasis and the ridicule 
that Dutch put in his voice. 

“He’s going to be an admiral,” Dutch 
went on. 

Jerry lifted his cup of coffee and was 
about to throw it when Dutch saw him. 
He reached over and shoved Jerry off 
the bench. The laughter was hilarious 
now, and Jerry got to his feet, his cheeks 
burning red, his eyes hot with hatred. 
He walked forward, into the first divi¬ 
sion where he didn’t know many of the 
men. He sat down on a bench, and drew 
his legs up and put his arms about them. 
Somehow the things Dutch said cut him 
to the core. It was as though he had 
taken Jerry’s soul out and aired it at 
the table for the rest to see, and it 
wasn’t fair. 

But today was the day. Dutch had 
done his worst by putting Jerry in the 
pits. If he w r ent through that all right, 
he could laugh in his face. He could 
stand up with any sailor on the ship. He 
would too, he thought—but his stomach 
was hollow, and he was numb all 
through. He remembered the dream of 
the fire. It had been coming to him 
almost every night since the dummy 
practices. It was a dream that took him 
back through the years, when he was six 
years old. He had slept in the attic 
of a house in San Pedro and lightning 
had struck. Jerry had awakened to see 
a pile of old newspapers not three feet 
from him, leaping with flame. He had 
seen that, and out the window the rain 
and the lightning, and then somehow he 
had run down the stairs. He didn’t re¬ 
member now’, but it seemed to him that 
he had been screaming and crying at 
the same time. 

He didn’t know why that dream 
should have anything to do with Short 
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Range buttle practice, or with fourteen- 
inch gun turrets. Yet even in the lower 
handling-room that day Dutch had seen 
him. there had been something about a 
gun that affected his nerves. He had 
heard that there were men on the ship 
that each time it fired, stuffed cotton in 
their ears and went down below' decks. 

He sat there on the bench, staring 
straight ahead, and he did not know' 
which emotion was stronger, the hatred 
or the fear—but he realized, somehow, 
that the two of them went together. 

JERRY stood lined up at 
quarters w'ith his division as 
the anchor chain came rum¬ 
bling across the runway. The 
ship’s whistle sounded, and the vessel 
began slowly to move. The gray bow 
rose gently, and pointed out tow'ard the 
breakwater. Behind them, the USS Cali¬ 
fornia, w’ith targets in tow, joined for¬ 
mation. The other ships in the fleet did 
not move from anchorage. 

Quarters broke up and Jerry went be¬ 
low’. The ship seemed different now, as 
though it were a holiday. There was a 
tenseness that crackled in the atmos¬ 
phere, and even the old-timers seemed to 
feel it. Observers sent aboard from the 
California roamed through the empty 
compartments wearing hostile looks, and 
seeming lost. Jerry sat down on his 
ditty box, and leaned back against a 
stanchion. He felt the ship listing gent¬ 
ly. He tried not to think. He thought 
that it would be better that way. He 
did not know how’ long he sat there, 
but Dutch stood before him suddenly. 

“How's Papa’s little boy?” 


“Pull in your wooden ears.” 

“I can get you taken off the gun if 
you want.” 

“Don’t strain yourself,” Jerry said. 

But when Dutch walked on, he want¬ 
ed to go after him and ask him if he 
meant it, ask him if he could take him 
off just this once, until at least he had 
heard a ship fire and knew' what it was 
like. But that was w’hat Dutch w’anted 
him to do. 

It was ten when Officers’ Call sound¬ 
ed. The bugle call floated sweetly 
through the compartments, and men 
began to move. Then, suddenly, l»ells 
started to clang. Shrilly, rapidly. A 
boatswain's whistle sounded through the 
horns of the loudspeaker system, and a 
voice eame on, hoarsely. 

“General Quarters. Battle Condition 

Oner 

Men were on the run everywhere. 
Portholes were being closed, and bolted. 
Water-tight doors were swinging into 
place. Jerry got up. stiffly. Ilis skin was 
prickly with a hot tingling. He seemed 
confused for a moment, then he turned 
in the direction he had to go, ami started 
for the turret. He went down through 
the lower handling-room and climbed 
the ladder upward. He passed the up¬ 
per handling-chamber, and moved on 
into the pits. Dutch was here and Jerry 
scarcely looked at him. He w’ent to his 
place. 

The pointers and trainers were arriv¬ 
ing. The turret captain came in, and the 
division lieutenant. Blue-clad observers 
stood back. The voice tubes began to 
buzz, and the huge, steel brooches of the 
guns glistened dully. Footsteps echoed 
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hollowly on the deck plates. The huge 
powder conveyor machine, like a tread¬ 
mill, stood silently for the moment. Jer¬ 
ry lined up with the powdermen and 
loaders, and he was shivering. He saw 
the pointers working steadily, eyes 
pressed to the sights. The fourteen-inch 
gun barrels were moving stealthily out 
over the side of the vessel. The life 
chains on deck had all been taken down. 

The voice of the gunnery officer 
echoed through the tube from the con¬ 
ning tower. The range finder, above 
decks, was in action. The range was 
given. Target traveling at five knots, 
the ship at ten. Visibility was one thou¬ 
sand. 

Then the voice tube roared out: 
"Coming on the range ” 

Jerry felt his heart begin to palpitate. 
His head throbbed, and he felt the vio¬ 
lent throb of his pulse. Dutch was 
watching. Dutch, who was sweating. 
Jerry was rigid, waiting, his face blood¬ 
less. The tension within the pits seemed 
to reach breaking point. The division 
lieutenant stood with his hat pushed 
back a little. The tube spoke again. 

“Are you ready, Number Two?” 

“Number Two is ready, sir!” 

“Fire on the buzzer!” 

Powder conveyors, grinding, grinding. 
Black silk powder bags. Jerry braced 
himself. The breeches of the three guns 
gaped open. The bags were lifted from 
the conveyors, moved across the deck. 
Jerry was handling them now. Quickly, 
efficiently, but with a nervousness that 
frightened him. This was different from 
rehearsal. The feel of the bag3 was dif¬ 
ferent. The breeches slammed shut sud¬ 
denly. Everyone stood by then— 

Buzzzzzzzz 

“Mark!” 

“Fire!” 

The whole compartment shuddered 
with the roar. The gun-muzzles plunged 
forward and ton salvos, glistening with 
paint that would distinguish them on 
the canvas target, screamed out. They 
were spiraling across the water. The 
puns recoiled. Jerry was only half con¬ 
scious cf the things that happened. 
Everything was speed. Time is as essen¬ 
tial, the lieutenant had kept saying, as 
marksmanship. The conveyors kept 


working. Orders came bouncing down 
through the tubes. The breeches gaped 
open. Powder. Back and forth with it. 
Breeches closing. The buzzer, crashing 
out shrilly. 

“Mark!” 

“Fire!” 


THE FLAME licked back 
against the cradle of the gun 
barrels, then vanished. The 
salvos roared away. Jerry was 
sweating, and moving. The conveyors 
kept grinding. It seemed to him that the 
pits were insufferably hot and that he 
could not go on. Jerry worked as 
though he were paralyzed. He moved 
like a robot. 

Buzzzzzzzz 

“Mark!” 

“Fire!” 


The turret shuddered. The pointers 
were turning their wheels. The trainers 
worked well. The division officer spoke 
now and again. Suddenly Jerry bumped 
into the powderman whb worked in 
front of him. He was a seaman named 
Withers. Withers was wiping sweat 
from his face, but his hands were cov¬ 
ered with the fine black powder from 
the silken bags. Jerry edged past him, 
and then Withers was moving again, 
but he was blinking as though his eyes 
smarted. 

Buzzzzzzzz 

“Mark!” 

The thunder resounded in Jerry’s ears, 
and he tried to look away from the sheet 
of flame that flashed and then vanished. 
He was hurrying with the powder. The 
ship listed heavily to starboard, and 
swung back. The salvos were shooting 
across the water. Withers was pawing 
at his face again. 

A moment later Withers must have 
rubbed the powder into his eyes. Be¬ 
cause he seemed suddenly blinded, and 
in pain. He slipped, and fell to his 
knees. He was holding a bag of powder 
lopsided, pressed in against his stomach, 
and he w r as swaying with the list of the 
ship. For the fraction of a second the 
entire gun crew seemed paralyzed. If 
the pow’der dropped, anything might 
happen. If the silk bag tore open and 
the floor of the pit was lined with pow- 
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der, the flame with the next firing would 
ignite it. They might—if the word 
reached Conning quickly enough—cease 
firing, but it would score off the entire 
run. There was a frozen, painful second. 

Jerry saw he was closest. Dutch 
moved toward the sprinkler fire control 
system, and waited. He was standing 
by. The division lieutenant was ready 
to yell “Cease firing.” The expressions 
on the faces of the men were awful. 
Then Jerry went into action. He reached 
down, with one arm, and deftly scooped 
up the bag of powder. Someone else 
grabbed Withers under his armpits and 
jerked him out of the way. It was quick 
and neat work, and it was all over in 
just that second. The routine was re¬ 
stored. Men were breathing again. 

The breeches slammed closed. The 
buzzer sounded. No actual time had 
been lost. The guns were plunging for¬ 
ward again, the deck plates under Jer¬ 
ry's feet were rattling. The roar was 
bursting back against his eardrums. But 
it didn’t matter. He was working cool¬ 
ly. For in the bare moment he had 
paused to do something out of the rou¬ 
tine, he had forgotten everything else, 
and now he knew the secret of the big 
guns. The secret was simply that during 
the few seconds that you fired a run of 
seven salvos you didn’t think about 
anything. You worked, and did what 
you knew you had to do. 

He was ready when the breeches 
opened to take the salvos for the seventh 
time. The discipline and routine with¬ 
in the gun were flawless. It was like 
clock-work. Jerry was thrilled that any¬ 
thing so huge and mechanical could at¬ 
tain this perfection—and he was glad, 
suddenly, that he was part of it. The 
breeches clicked shut. 

Buzzzzzzzz 

“Mark!” 

“Fire!” 

In a few moments the men were 
crawling out of the pit. Jerry turned 
toward Dutch. The boatswain’s mate 
was still sweating, his hat was pushed 
back from his yellow hair. His blue 
eyes shone curiously. 

“Well, I did it,” Jerry said. 

“So what?” 

“Burns you up, doesn’t it?” 


“It doesn’t bother me at all,” said 
Dutch. 

“For three months you’ve tried to run 
me ragged, now you’re just eating your 
heart out because I can stand up here 
and laugh at you. Well, I can tell you 
now that I hate your lousy guts!” 

THAT night the division lieu¬ 
tenant called Jerry back to 
his cabin. 

“You took the exams to go 
to the Annapolis class?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You passed. You’ll be transferred 
when we get in tonight. Good luck!” 

This, Jerry thought, put the top on 
it. He still smarted from the laughter at 
breakfast, and now he could rub it in 
on Dutch. He could give it back to him. 
This was going to do his soul good. But 
when he reached the upper decks some¬ 
thing cold came over him. Three months 
ago he had come aboard a scrawny, un¬ 
derweight kid, cocky and fresh. Since 
then he had put on weight, he had devel¬ 
oped muscle, he had learned to fight. He 
had been put through the paces and in 
record time he had become, in all senses 
of the word, a sailor. Today he had 
been rounded out, and finished. Dutch 
must have known all that. He was a 
first-class boatswain’s mate and he knew 
men. He must have planned it at the 
beginning from mess cooking on 
through, and he had put Jerry up in 
the pits to burn out the last shred of 
fear there was in him. 

Jerry saw it now, because his trans¬ 
fer had been held up until the ship 
fired. Behind it stood his father: Dutch, 
the boatswain’s mate, who wanted him 
to become an officer. Jerry moved for¬ 
ward quickly, trembling. He found 
Dutch in the second division compart¬ 
ment, leaning back on his hands, one 
foot cocked up on the bench. A few 
other sailors sat about. 

“Say, Dutch—” 

“Yeah?” 

“I want to tell you that I—’ 

“Aw, go blow your nose!” 

“But I—” 

“Look at him,” said Dutch, winking 
at one of the others, “he thinks he’s go¬ 
ing to be an admiral.” 






For Valuable Consideration 


By LOUIS C. GOLDSMITH 


G immick jones was putting a 

celluloid observation port in the 
belly of the six-place Fairmont 
cabin plane. It cut through the floor in 
front of the pilot’s seat so he could look 
between his spread legs and see the de¬ 
grees marked off for drift. It was just 
another one of Gimmick’s fool ideas. He 
tightened the last screw and limped 


around to get in and have a look at it. 

Floyd Heasley, of the Heasley Air 
Charter Service, and Sid Milestein, his 
lawyer and partner in shady dealings, 
stood inside the hangar office watching 
the squat, stocky figure of Gimmick. 
Gimmick Jones had a clean-shaven, 
ruddy face, lugubrious in expression, 
though the lips were puckered in his 
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never-ending, utterly tuneless whistle. 

Sid pulled the frayed cigar from his 
mouth. 

“I brought all the papers.” he said 
in a doubtful voice. “But will he go for 
it, Floyd?” 

There was a rasp in Heasley’* chuckle. 
“Him? Why not? It’s a giveaway.” 

Sid nodded. “On a straight deal it’d be 
a giveaway. But he don’t know about 
Littleby canceling the Forest Service 
contract.” Sid studied his cigar, a mirth¬ 
less smile twitching his lips. “This’ll 
make about six times you’ve sold that 
Fairmont and got it back for nothing.” 

Heasley’s chuckle agreed. “And I aim 
to sell it another half dozen times. That 
bus is a gold mine as long’s there’s 
suckers in the flyin’ game, which’ll be a 
long time. About that contract, Sid? 
You sure he won’t have no comeback 
on that?” 

Milestein shrugged. “It’s got ten days 
to run. You’re not selling him a guaran¬ 
tee of renewal. What’s the setup there, 
Floyd?” 

Ilcasley snapped a cigarette against 
the back of his hand. There was bitter¬ 
ness in the narrow face. “This Frank 
Littleby . . . lie’s district forest super¬ 
visor—well, you’d think it was his dough, 
instead of the government’s. Well, him 
and I never did get along—don’t seem 
to trust me. ’Fore Gimmick come I had 
Jim Dutton flyin’ the patrol. Dutton’s a 
good Joe. So we got together an’ faked 
some patrols we never made. Heck, you 
know how it is.” 

“Sure. Everybody gyps the govern¬ 
ment these days. Littleby wouldn’t stand 
for it, eh?” 

ITeasley frowned. “I don’t know. But 
anyway I ain’t got paid yet for ’em. And 
he told me yesterday they’d use the 
Spokane plane this summer, canceling 
this patrol.” 

Milestein nodded, started opening the 
flap of his briefcase. “O.K..” he said. 
“Bring on your sucker.” 

“FOREST SERVICE calling 
Mister Arthur Jones on the 
telephone,” Heasley shouted 
from the hangar office one 
morning, a week later. He turned back 
into the room, with a supercilious smile 


for Miss Clark. He didn’t know what 
he’d do without prim Miss Lydia Clark, 
who took care of the office work. She was 
the only girl he’d ever had who could 
change his rambling, ungrammatical ut¬ 
terances into concise letters that had a 
magic way of dragging in business. 

“In case you don’t know it,” he 
smirked, “Mister Arthur Jones is Gim¬ 
mick.” 

“I know who Mr. Jones is,” she said, 
in her cool, impersonal voice. She didn’t 
return his smile. 

Ilcasley wondered if she had ever had 
even one hair of her smooth, auburn bob 
straggle out of place, if she had ever 
worn a shirtwaist that wasn’t starched 
and ironed to the last degree. “B-r-r-r," 
he remarked, turning up his coat collar, 
“it’s sure chilly in here.” He strolled out 
into the adjoining hangar, wondering if 
she would get the humor of his observa¬ 
tion. Probably not. She’d take a lot 
of warming up, that dame. 

Gimmick had been using a wax cleanser 
on the Fairmont, when Heasley called 
him. He figured with a little care this 
linen job would last a couple of more 
years. He’d always taken pride in the 
ships he flew, but knowing that this Fair¬ 
mont was all his gave an extra thrill to 
the work. 

Heasley’s raucous shout embarrassed 
him a little. He saw Pinky Swartz look 
up from a valve grinding job, smiling 
over Heasley’s sarcasm. “The Forest 
Service wants yuh. Captain Gimmick,” 
he called, snapping to attention and giv¬ 
ing an elaborate, good-natured salute. 

Dandy Jim, who flew’ the oil company 
ship, added his voice across the tarmac. 
“Here’s hoping it’s a ten-hour patrol. 
Gimmick.” 

They all knew about Gimmick buying 
the patrol contract and the Fairmont. 
Not knowing about the contract, they 
wondered at the bargain. Ilcasley had a 
reputation as a pretty close trader, one 
who usually got blood along with his 
pound of flesh. But Jones had their best 
w’ishes. He was the sort of good neighbor 
who would work all night on another 
man’s plane, if it w’as needed the next 
day. 

Gimmick limped toward the office, 
w iping his hands off on a clean rag as he 
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went. This was the first time he’d had 
any direct business with the service. 
Before this he’d been just the pilot. He 
had a lot of ideas how an airplane could 
be more useful to forestry men—he 
frowned and made himself stop thinking 
about that. Ideas were Gimmick's weak¬ 
ness. 

Miss Clark glanced up as he entered, 
nodding toward the desk telephone. 

Gimmick’s coveralls were dirty, so he 
wouldn’t sit down. 

“Hello,” he said, into the transmitter. 

There was no answer. 

“Just hold on,” Miss Clark advised. 
“They’ll be back.” 

Gimmick’s hazel eyes met the jade- 
flecked gray of hers. Miss Clark’s eyes, 
and the dark lashes that fringed them, 
were her one claim to beauty. Otherwise 
she had what might be called a ‘plain, 
nice face.’ Gimmick’s eyes lowered in 
confusion and he felt hot blood mounting 
his face. 

“Hello,” a girl’s voice said impatiently. 
“Forest Service calling.” 

Gimmick swallowed, cleared his 
throat. 

“This’s the forest patrol,” he answered, 
a little shaky. 

A man’s voice came on: “Mr. Thurs¬ 
ton will be out there in a half-hour 
for a reconnaissance flight over the Sta- 
toogan area, 44 he announced coldly. 

“That’s fine!” Gimmick answered. “I’ll 
be ready. I’ve got Service maps for all 
that—” 

He stopped. The other line had gone 
dead with a rude clatter. 

GIMMICK hooked the re¬ 
ceiver in thoughtful silence, 
feeling as though his face had 
been slapped. 

M iss Clark was watching him. 

“Sit down,” she invited, in the de¬ 
tached voice that always made Gimmick 
think of church bells on a cool Sunday 
morning. 

“I—my clothes’re dirty,” he said. He 
was blushing again and was ill at ease, 
afraid that she’d guess the secret feeling 
he had for her. 

“It’s clean dirt,” she observed and 
motioned toward Heasley’s chair. 

. She wasn’t looking at him now. Gim¬ 


mick saw what long, well-kept fingers 
she had and how swift and capable they 
were, moving through the sheaf of 
papers. He dropped his own stubby 
grease-blackened hands out of sight be¬ 
low the desk. 

Still not looking at him: “Have you 
ever done any aerial photography, Mr. 
Jones?” 

“Why, I—yeah, just after I got out of 
mail flyin’. Not much of it, though.” 

She glanced up quickly then. “You 
flew mail!” 

“Uh-huh. Long time ago. One of the 
first commercial contracts.” He saw the 
question that she wouldn’t voice. Why 
wasn’t he still flying the mail? 

“I cracked up—invented a gimmick 
an* it tore loose an’ went through the 
vertical fin and rudder.” 

“A gimmick?” 

“Yeah. I’m always having fool ideas. 
This wasn’t an invention exactly. I just 
copied it from what the lighthouse serv¬ 
ice used, triangulating for ocean ship 
positions.” 

“Planes use loop antennas now,” she 
said. 

He laughed disparagingly. “Not like 
this thing I had. It was big’s a window 
frame.” 

“Was that when you broke. . . ?” 
She stopped, teeth clenched angrily on 
her lip. 

He moved his left leg. It didn’t bother 
him having people mention it. 

“I didn’t break it,” he said. “Pulled 
some ligaments or something. They can 
fix it if I ever save up enough for the 
operation.” 

A silence followed. “Why’d you ask 
about that aerial photography, Miss 
Clark?” 

She bent over the papers, making 
pencil marks. “There are some contracts 
going to be open for bid,” she said. “The 
Fairmont would make a good photo 
bus.” 

He wondered how she knew that. 

“I might slip some of that in between 
patrol trips,” he admitted. “But I sort 
of figured on goin’ easy this first year. 
Y’see,” he added, forgetting himself for 
a moment, “that’s always been my trou¬ 
ble. Too many ideas.” 

“It’s no crime to have ideas,” she said 
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in nn absent-minded voice. “What would 
you do if the patrol contract wasn’t re¬ 
newed?” 

He was too much startled by the 
thought to answer that. 

“Could you buy a camera—could you 
raise, say, two thousand dollars?” 

lie laughed. “Lord, no, Miss Clark! 
Between you and me I just got enough 
to run on till the next patrol check 
comes.” 

She nodded, frowning. “Maybe you’d 
better get ready for that patrol,” she 
reminded him. Her voice seemed tired. 

He got up hurriedly. He’d thought she 
was interested, but all the time he had 
been boring her with his jabber. 

Her voice stopped him at the door. 

“Do you know Mr. Littleby?” she 
asked. “Frank Littleby?” 

“The district supervisor?” He shook 
his head. “No, I’ve never met him. Floyd 
told me he was a hardboiled little penny- 
pincher.” 

“He’s honest,” she snapped. 

Gimmick left, wondering what made 
her get mad at him so quick. 

EVERYBODY seemed mad 
at him that day. Thurston 
came out in one of the Forest 
Service cars. He was a special 
fire supervisor, Gimmick knew, though 
he had never flown him before. He was 
a big man, with a heavy, good-natured 
looking face. But he wasn’t pleasant 
with Gimmick. 

“You ought to know your way around 
out there,” he observed in a dry voice, 
“after those three special patrols .” 

Jim Dutton must have made those 
before Gimmick started flying for Heas- 
ley. He wondered why Thurston spoke 
of them in that sarcastic way. 

Gimmick had the engine warmed up. 
Thurston took the back scat that covered 
the full width of the cabin. He sprawled 
out on it as though dog-tired. He wasn’t 
in his heather-brown uniform. He wore 
mackinaw, tin pants and logger’s boots. 

“Fires bad?” Gimmick asked, waiting 
at the edge of the take-off runway for 
a transport to clear. 

Thurston merely grunted, as though 
that was something not concerning the 
air patrol. 


Gimmick was just trying to be friend¬ 
ly. He knew they had a bad fire starting 
up on Wolf Flats. 

Thurston had given him one of the 
Forest Service section maps, with a cross 
marked on Salmon Creek just a few miles 
after it branched from the Pagley River. 
It was an open field where they had a 
supply cabin. 

The smoke didn’t get bad until they 
intercepted the Pagley and turned east¬ 
ward on it. It wasn’t really bad then 
but Gimmick put on his amber goggles. 
That helped to cut through the bluish 
glare. 

The river turned almost due north. 
Gimmick studied it closely, storing his 
memory with details of sharp turns, 
unusually high points of timber and 
sandbar markings. If the Wolf Flats 
blaze developed he might have to feel 
his way up here through the smoke. He 
didn’t have any use for pilots who 
couldn’t fly smoke, so long as they knew 
the country, and there wasn’t any fog 
mixed in it. He’d never seen it thick 
enough so he couldn’t see a mountain 
before it got too close. 

He picked up the whiter birdcage of 
a lookout station, atop a peak a few hun¬ 
dred yards off his right wing. “Eagle 
Perch,” he shouted, pointing. 

Thurston glanced up from his map but 
didn’t answer. Gimmick started whis¬ 
tling in his tuneless, absent-minded way. 
He had a feeling that Thurston despised 
him for some unknown reason. 

He caught the thin thread of Salmon 
Creek. The Pagley turned almost due 
east just before the junction of the two 
streams. That was a good thing to re¬ 
member. 

Gimmick throttled the engine, losing 
altitude. 

Thurston’s voice rasped his ears. 
“None of that damned stalling, to in¬ 
crease patrol hours!” 

“I’m easin’ down for that landing,” 
Gimmick told him. He tried to answer 
good-naturedly but Thurston’s tone net¬ 
tled him. No wonder Floyd called this 
outfit penny-pinchers. 

Thurston glanced at his wristwatch. 

“Already!” he exclaimed. “Last time it 
took almost three hours.” 

Gimmick didn’t answer. He figured he 
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had better than a mile visibility. But if 
this was a supply field he wanted to get 
all the landmarks in mind for real thick 
smoke conditions. 

He saw a clear, grass-carpeted area 
ahead. There were a couple of tents and 
a log cabin at the northwest corner. 
That was the spot. They were crossing 
low over a muskrat swamp. He wouldn’t 
forget that, nor the bleached lengths of 
two deadfall ‘sehool-ma’rms’ just before 
reaching the field. He dragged the grassy 
expanse of the field a couple of times, 
looking for hidden logs that might nose 
him over. 

“Is this a merry-go-round?” Thurston 
shouted impatiently, after the second 
turn of the field. 

“I’m flyin’ this crate, Mr. Thurston,” 
Gimmick told him steadily. “An’ I fly 
it the way I see fit.” To add emphasis 
to this Gimmick kicked her into a side¬ 
slip that almost rolled Thurston over 
onto the floor. It didn’t do any good 
trying to get along with a sour crab like 
him. 

Later, when they were on the ground, 
he was sorry for doing this. He didn’t 
know how much weight Thurston had 
in the Service but it must be plenty, 
judging from the way the men there 
hopped around to do his bidding. 

THERE was a big crew of 
them. They had a pack train 
loaded with fire-fighting equip¬ 
ment and material and they 
were storing this away in the log cabin. 
There was already a lot of equipment 
in there—shovels, mattocks, axes, cross¬ 
cuts and a couple of power saws with 
their compact little two-cycle gas en¬ 
gines. There was food in great quan¬ 
tities, cases of dynamite, two field radios, 
power water pumps and backpack chem¬ 
ical extinguishers. 

Gimmick was astonished at the quan¬ 
tity and diversity of these supplies. He 
had a pleasant feeling of being part of 
a huge, efficient organization. There 
were only a few of the men in field green 
uniform of the rangers. The rest had 
been picked up wherever they could be 
found—loggers, farmers, anybody who 
could and would fight the greedy red 
demon that was building its strength 


up for a battle in the Wolf Flats forest. 

The men in green uniform were a 
quiet, pleasant sort. But they could be 
hard-boiled when necessary. Gimmick 
saw that when an argument started, one 
man standing on a metal barrel of Kera- 
pak, the fire-fighting chemical, and 
haranguing the others about overtime. 

Gimmick recognized his type, the kind 
who hang around front-street bars, 
sponging off of working men, soapboxing 
on the beneficent rule of foreign dic¬ 
tators. 

A big Finn logger started for him. 

“I get me that tammed communist,” 
he shouted. “I break his dirty neck.” 

But a green-clad arm reached up and 
caught the long-haired one’s coat collar, 
jerked him off the barrel, shoved him 
toward the cook tent. 

“An’ stay there, too, Commie,” the 
ranger quietly advised. “These boys’re 
liable to take you to pieces.” 

Gimmick dumped a few tins of gaso¬ 
line into his ship while Thurston checked 
supply lists with the field clerk. After 
this, with nothing else to do, he fell into 
the carrying line. As he passed the check¬ 
ing table, one of the metal Kcmpak con¬ 
tainers on his shoulder, Thurston glanced 
up and saw who it was. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t tell me a patrol pilot would stoop 
to do anything useful.” Then his eyes 
narrowed. “I get it,” he said. “Starting 
to worry about your contract, eh?” 

Without reply Gimmick set the barrel 
down where he stood. Let somebody else 
carry it inside the cabin. He was through 
trying to be friendly with these people. 
He limped up the field, whistling a mel¬ 
ancholy, aimless tune. He felt lonesome, 
and an unnamablc fear was growing in 
him. 

He zigzagged the full length of the 
grassy field, searching for sharp depres¬ 
sions or obstacles that he might have 
missed from the air. The south approach, 
over the swamp and deadfalls, was best. 
On the north end n five-hundred foot 
strip of timber would prevent a good 
approach. 

Gimmick studied his Forest Service 
map. Salmon Creek was the boundary 
between Wolf Flats National Forest and 
the Statoogan reserve. Apparently this 
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five-hundred-foot gooseneck of heavy 
timber was privately owned. North of it 
stretched barren shale rock slopes nnd 
to the south were swamps and sparse 
willow growth. 

He moved slowly toward the log cabin, 
planning the way he would use this field. 
A south approach would be best, even 
with a light tailwind. With a southwind 
over ten miles an hour he’d have to side¬ 
slip in over the high gooseneck timber. 

“All right. All right!” Thurston shout¬ 
ed impatiently, recalling Gimmick from 
these thoughts. “We’ve got that recon¬ 
naissance flight to make yet.” 

Gimmick was silent, starting his en¬ 
gine. But he made another attempt at 
friendliness, calling Thurston’s attention 
to the celluloid observation port. He ex¬ 
plained how he planned to use it in get¬ 
ting wind drift. 

Thurston was momentarily enthusi¬ 
astic. 

“I get it,” he agreed. “That way you 
can lay a map sketch out north-and- 
south, making your corrections on the 
compass.” He seemed to remember some¬ 
thing. His face hardened. “That’s good,” 
he drawled. “Only you fellas snapped out 
of it too late in the game.” 

Gimmick didn’t know what he was 
talking about. But he did know that 
this was the last time he’d try to be 
friendly with Thurston. A man can 
stretch his pride just so far. 

They made the reconnaissance flight 
over the Wolf Flats fire, Thurston using 
one of the large scale maps to sketch its 
outline, planning his method of attack. 
There was no wind and the fire wasn’t 
unusually large. But if they didn’t get it 
under control before a wind started there 
would be plenty of trouble. 

The map was finished. Thurston hand¬ 
ed it to him, two pages of scribbled note 
paper clipped to it. Gimmick attached 
a weight and the long, colored streamers 
for a dropped message. He circled over 
the small clearing where they had white 
panels laid out. lie opened the side win¬ 
dow, throttled his engine and tossed the 
message out, kicking rudder on that side 
to skid his tail clear of it. 

Then there was the long flight back 
to Stanton, the forestry man dozing on 
the back seat. Several times Gimmick 


looked back at his unshaven face, etched 
with the lines of weariness. He supposed 
that this was just one of the many flics 
he had to worry about. 

Despite himself he made one more at¬ 
tempt at friendliness, after he had landed 
and taxied in between the two long com¬ 
mercial hangars. 

“I’ll be standin’ by, Mr. Thurston," 
he said. “Any time you want me, night 
or day. An’ don’t worry about me get¬ 
ting you in there, no matter how thick 
the smoke is.” 

Thurston gave him a queer look. Then 
his lips tightened. 

“Your contract expires tomorrow,” 
he snapped. “It won’t be rcnewed.^Any 
other trips, if we should need them, 
will be just special charter.” 

GIMMICK sat in the cockpit 
of the Fairmont, watching 
Thurston’s awkward, calked- 
boot stride toward the Forest 
Service car. For a long time he couldn’t 
think. His mind seemed frozen. Then 
anger came to him and he started trem¬ 
bling. It was so bad that he could hardly 
get out of the ship. 

He called the Forest Service office that 
day and the next morning, trying to get 
in touch with Littleby, with anybody 
who could or would explain why his 
contract wasn’t being renewed. 

It didn’t seem possible that Thurston 
would cancel it just because he’d thrown 
him around a little with that sideslip. 
Time after time he reviewed his own con¬ 
duct, tried to recall the exact words he 
had said to the Forest Service man. It 
didn’t seem possible—and yet it was. 
They told him so, on the telephone and 
personally, when he made a trip down 
to the office. The contract was definitely 
canceled. 

That afternoon he approached Dandy 
Jim. He had been thinking of what Miss 
Clark had said. Some way she must have 
known that he might lose the contract. 
She had tried to warn him, had suggested 
an out for him with the aerial photo¬ 
graphic work. 

He took her word for the amount of 
money he’d need. Gimmick wasn’t much 
of a business man. He had no doubts as 
to his ability to take the pictures. But 
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there was the problem of getting just 
the right sort of camera. Getting it on 
assignment, was the way they put it, 
whatever that meant. And along with 
his bid he must submit pictures made by 
the camera he would use. And the 
camera must be certified by the bureau 
of standards. It frightened him to think 
of all these obscure details. But some¬ 
thing had to be done. 

“Two thousand bucks,” Dandy Jim 
repeated. “You want me to loan you two 
thousand. Gimmick?” 

Gimmick nodded, bracing himself for 
a refusal. He felt like a panhandler, 
lle’d known Dandy a long time, but that 
was a lot of money to ask for. “I’ll give 
you a note or mortgage or whatever it 
is, on the Fairmont. There’s a thousand 
I got to pay Heasley by the last of Au¬ 
gust. But it’s worth a whole lot more’n 
that.” 

“What d’you figure the ship’s worth, 
Gimmick?” 

Jones had been cudgeling his brains 
over that, but it didn’t seem to add up 
right. “Well,” he said, “she cost sixteen 
thousand, new. She’s just passed her 
NC inspection anti I give her engine a 
top-overhaul. I ‘miked’ the cylinders an’ 
pistons, Dandy. That engine’s got a thou¬ 
sand hours in it yet, the way you or 
me’d treat it.” 

Dandy nodded, brushing his forefin¬ 
ger over the black, narrow’ strip of his 
mustache. Lights played from the dia¬ 
mond ring on his little finger. It w’asn’t 
a great big hunk of rock, like Floyd 
Ileasley wore. But the cold blue flashes 
from it spoke of real value. That ring 
was as much a part of Dandy Jim as the 
cocky swagger that he had, as his fine, 
sensitive touch on a control stick. 

Dandy spoke in a slow, thoughtful 
voice. 

“Something’s wrong. Gimmick,” he 
said. “That ship’s worth six or seven 
thousand bucks, with those instruments 
she’s got. That is, to a party who could 
use it.” 

Gimmick nodded agreement. “But you 
see, I only had two thousand saved up. 
I figured on gettin’ my leg fixed. But 
Floyd wanted to get out of this patrol 
business. So he—” 

Dandy’s lips curled in a nasty smile. 


“Yeah. I see. And lleasley’s the only 
one around these parts who can use a 
plane like that. 7 think I see," he repeat¬ 
ed. He looked up at Gimmick, eyes 
narrowed. “You’re sure Heasley’s a good 
friend of yours?” he asked. “I’m not 
around here much but I’ve heard—” 

“Floyd’s O. K.,” Gimmick interrupted 
shortly. He’d known Dandy a long time, 
but he’d never thought him the kind 
who’d talk dirt about another man not 
present to defend himself. “What’ve you 
got against Floyd?” he asked bluntly. 

Dandy’s face instantly smoothed of 
expression. 

“Me?” He shrugged. “Nothing, Gim¬ 
mick. Nothing, only I’ve heard that 
Fairmont’s been sold a lot of times— 
but Hcasley still owns her.” 

Gimmick said slowly, “Floyd Heasley’s 
a smart man. People like to run that kind 
down. I’ve always trusted men, Dandy, 
and nobody’s ever picked my pocket 
yet.” 

Dandy grinned. It wasn’t hard to see 
why people always liked Dandy Jim. 

“I wonder, Gimmick,” he said, in a 
soft voice. “I just w’onder.” He glanced 
over the blocky, muscular figure of Gim¬ 
mick Jones. “God help the man you 
ever catch picking your pockets. If you 
ever catch one,” he added. 

Gimmick didn’t like the way this talk 
was going. lie wanted to leave before 
he and Dandy Jim really quarreled. 

Dandy stopped him. He seemed to 
have forgotten that talk against Floyd. 

“I’ve only got twelve hundred bucks, 
Gimmick,” he said. He paused, his two 
hands clasped at his belt. “Twelve hun¬ 
dred,” he repeated. He was biting his 
lips. He corrected himself. “No, come to 
think of it I can spare you eighteen 
hundred. Eighteen hundred,” he said, 
with growing cheerfulness, “an' we’ll get 
the other two hundred from Pinky 
Swartz and the rest of the gang.” 

His right hand came up again, fore¬ 
finger brushing his mustache from force 
of habit. His ring was gone, in its place 
a circle of white skin contrasted with the 
tan. 

Gimmick started to speak. He knew 
then w’here Dandy had suddenly found 
that extra six hundred dollars. And one 
time he’d heard Dandy say he’d rather 
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fly fog weather without a parachute than 
to leave the ground without that good 
luck ring. 

Gimmick felt like a man who, sleep¬ 
walking, awakens to find himself on the 
point of committing some crime. “Well,” 
he stuttered, trying to whip his mind 
into thinking, “well, come to remember, 
Dandy, I won’t need that two thousand. 
That is, I got another guy in mind. Part¬ 
nership. lie’ll furnish the camera, I’ll 
furnish the ship.” 

He left Dandy as soon as he could, 
lie had never realized what good friends 
he had. He felt sort of queer and his 
eyes smarted and felt watery. Maybe 
that smoke flying yesterday was worse 
than he’d thought. Smoke flying can 
raise the devil with a man’s eyes. 

Floyd didn’t want to take the ship 
back, even with Gimmick letting him 
keep his two thousand. A deal was a deal, 
after all. Gimmick had signed the papers. 
Floyd showed him where the thousand 
dollars was still owing, even if he took 
the ship back. Of course Gimmick still 
had his old car and a darned good bunch 
of tools. Maybe he could peddle those 
some place. 

Gimmick thought maybe he could. 
He’d messed things up pretty bad. Floyd 
had made plans that depended on that 
thousand, and then Gimmick had failed 
him. He limped out toward his car. 
From force of habit he glanced at the 
windsock before crawling under the 
wheel. It no longer hung limp against 
the tower pole. 

“Pickin’ up from the west,” he mut¬ 
tered, starting his engine. 

.... His landlady called him to the 
hall telephone. It was still dark outside. 
Thurston’s voice crackled from the re¬ 
ceiver: “Jones, I want your plane 
ready—” The tone changed in quality. 
“Jones, can we charter your plane for an 
immediate flight up to Wolf Flats?” 

Gimmick’s mind wasn’t cleared yet, 
he hadn’t gotten to sleep for a long time 
that night. He glanced down at his 
wristwatch. He couldn’t read the dial. 
But the hall window showed the gray of 
approaching daylight. 

“Can you hear me, Jones?” Thurston’s 
voice carried a pleading note. “Listen, 
Jones, that Wolf Flats blaze is topping, 


headed east like a bunch of wild horses. 
There’re farms on the east edge— Are 
you listening, Jones?” 

“I’ll be ready in three-quarters of an 
hour,” Gimmick told him, and hung up. 
That didn’t give him much time. But 
he had the Fairmont outside, engine 
pretty well warmed up before Thurston 
got there. And on his way past the ad¬ 
ministration building he’d stopped in for 
a look at the weather map. 

He wanted to speak to the forestry 
man about that. But Thurston shut him 
up before he’d said two words. 

“You’ve got us over the barrel,” he 
snapped. “There’s no time to argue. 
Send your bill in and I’ll O. K. it.” 

Gimmick came as near hating this man 
ns was in his nature. The cheap skate 
couldn’t seem to think about anything 
but money. He pulled the Fairmont off 
with a vicious jerk and he was still boil¬ 
ing with anger when they cut over the 
Pagley River. After that he was too 
busy for anything but his flying. 

The sun was up now, but if anything 
that made it worse, with the long slant 
of it refracted by the thick blue curtain 
of smoke. He couldn’t see the Pagley 
River, even after he’d dropped down to 
four hundred feet of it. Just the white 
shoreline, immediately below him. Some¬ 
times even this disappeared momen¬ 
tarily. 

He was flying half by instruments and 
half by outside visual means. It was the 
toughest sort of flying a man could do. 
But if he went clear blind he’d have to 
climb up to seven thousand immediately, 
to avoid mountain tops. And he’d need 
eight thousand by the time he reached 
Eagle Perch. 

If he lost sight of the river he’d have 
to return to the west slope of the Cas¬ 
cades and drop down and pick it up 
again. Without that for guidance there 
was no way of finding the supply field 
on Salmon, nearest point to the blaze. 
From there Thurston would have to take 
saddle horse, detouring around by the 
shale rock break. 

Thurston pushed a map in front of his 
face, bending over him to shout. “Guess 
you can’t make it into the Salmon Creek 
field. Land up here at Logan and I’ll try 
to get in by car.” 
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Gimmick pushed the map away. 

“Sit down!” he commanded. “Sit down 
and leave me alone.” 

After that there were several tight, 
nerve-racking minutes before he again 
picked up the white shore line of the 
Pagley. He was talking to himself in 
a steady, monotonous undertone, curs¬ 
ing the forestry man for that piece of 
foolishness. They might have hit a moun¬ 
tain slope, they might have missed the 
sharp eastward turn of the Pagley, indi¬ 
cation of where the Salmon came into it. 

He caught the small flash of white 
water where the streams joined. There 
was no shoreline on the creek. He was 
down right onto the spiked tree tops 
now. These slid from under him, leaving 
a gray-green blank. He jerked the 
throttle. 

Thurston gave a sharp, startled yelp 
of fear. 

They were low, stalling on half throt¬ 
tle. The two bleached deadfalls passed 
under. He cut the gun, started a slow 
backward movement on the stick. He 
felt the tailwhee! bump just a split sec¬ 
ond before the main landing wheels. The 
black shape of the log cabin swam out 
to meet them as Gimmick braked to a 
stop. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” Thurston ex¬ 
claimed. “This’s the supply field!” 

“I told you I could fly smoke,” Gim¬ 
mick snapped. 

LATER he watched the big 
forest supervisor disappear in- 
to the gooseneck timber, riding 
flBBMfeJiS a buckskin cayuse that the 
camp tender had saddled for him, head¬ 
ing for the shale rock break to detour 
around the fireline. 

Every line of his loosely slouched body 
bespoke confidence and a knowledge of 
what he was doing. Nevertheless, Gim¬ 
mick thought, if he knew anything about 
weather maps, that wind was going to 
swing north and then to the northeast. 
The cold front might bring a little rain, 
but not enough to quench any forest 
fire. 

He felt the weary nerve reaction of 
close flying. 

“How’s for a cupa’ java?” he asked 
the lone camp tender. 


The man’s name was Pines. He had 
a farm on the Pagley river bottom, about 
ten miles south. He was getting thirteen 
dollars a clay for himself and his buck¬ 
skin horse and he already had the money 
spent in his own mind. He was going 
to buy a radio. 

That reminded Gimmick of the field 
radios he’d seen in the supply cabin. 
After a good breakfast of ham and eggs 
he borrowed the watchman’s key and 
got one of the sets going. There was a 
tuning card, but he couldn’t get any¬ 
thing, even after rigging a makeshift 
doublet antenna. 

The sun was a faint copper disk in 
the sky. It seemed to Gimmick that the 
haze was thickening. Everything, even 
the solid wall of fir trees to the north, 
had a ghostly, smoke-wreathed unreality. 
His eyes were hot with the acrid vapor 
and he felt groggy from lack of sleep. 
Pines had an army cot in the smaller 
tent. Gimmick borrowed the use of this 
and was asleep the minute he stretched 
out. 

Pines had to slap him to get him 
awake. It seemed to Gimmick he’d been 
asleep only a few minutes. The small 
tent was whipping violently in the wind. 

“Wake up, you. Wake up!” 

A quick, short drive of rain slashed 
the canvas. 

“They’re haulin’ the crew out from 
the east side, mister, bringin’ it around 
here. That radio’s been askin’ where 
Mr. Thurston is. Somethin’s happened 
an’ the fire’s headin’ this way.” 

Gimmick rubbed his smoke inflamed 
eyes. 

“Sure it is,” he said. “I tried to tell 

him there was a high pressure movin’ 

• »» 

in. 

He stood at the tent flap. That rain 
had cleared the air a little, so he could 
see the gooseneck timber plainly. He 
was remembering that the west edge of 
the blaze area wasn’t very far over. 
When the shift came it would start from 
there, moving westward toward the 
clearing. Maybe it had already started. 

“Anyway,” he muttered, “there won’t 
be much wind after the front passes. 
An’ this rain should keep it from top¬ 
ping.” 

Pines caught that last word. A top- 
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ping blaze, with the flames racing 
through upper growth, is a thing to 
strike terror in tne heart of any woods¬ 
man. 

“I’m gettin’ outta here,” he an¬ 
nounced. “Right now!” 

Gimmick caught him by the shoulder 
as he tried to pass. “I said it wouldn't 
top! We got something to do here. 
Somehow we got to stop it.” 

Pines looked at him, mouth agape. 
“Are you plumb crazy? Look at the grass 
out there. It’s still dry enough to burn. 
Look at that gooseneck strip. Mister, 
it’d take a hundred-man crew to put a 
break through there in time.” 

“Take it easy,” Gimmick advised him. 
“There’s more ways than one of skin- 
nin’ a eat. Anyway, vou ain’t burnin’ up 
yet.” 

Momentarily reassured. Pines fol¬ 
lowed him to tho supply cabin. Gimmick 
stood at the door, staring into the dim 
interior where all that fire fighting equip¬ 
ment was arranged in neat piles. 

“You coin’ to backfire?” Pines asked 
respectfully. Gimmick realized that this 
man didn’t know much about tho Serv¬ 
ice, that he considered the flyer a man 
with authority. 

“Backfire? Use your brains. You can’t 
do that without a break.” 

“Heck, mister, we ain’t got time to 
cut a break. It’d take a hundred—” 


“Pipe down!” Gimmick commanded, 
lie wanted a chance to think. The sight 
of all that equipment in there stirred 
his imagination. If he’d ever had any 
good ideas he’d better have them right 
now. 

“First,” he said, “you take this bur¬ 
lap and throw it into the creek. Cut the 
wire so the bale will get wet all through.” 

“Throw it into the . . . !” 

“You heard me! I gotta get my ship 
covered against hot cinders.” 

WHILE Pines was gone on 
this errand Gimmick had a 
chance for solid thinking. That 
burlap would be protection as 
long as it was wet, but after that—he 
moved inside, took the lid off of a Kem- 
pak barrel. He studied a handful of the 
dry fire extinguisher chemical. Ideas 
were crowding into his mind. 

They had the Fairmont draped with 
fireproofed burlap and were scattering a 
path of Kempak down the field, begin¬ 
ning at the swamp. Gimmick started 
backfiring from this safety strip, while 
Pines went ahead, extending the line to¬ 
ward the gooseneck timber. 

That was what worried Gimmick. 
That five-hundred-foot strip of timber. 
It was the only connection between the 
Wolf Flats and Statoogan National For¬ 
ests, but it was like a fuse between 
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two dry powder flasks. And they could 
already see the Flats blaze, an occasional 
flare of it to the eastward as it advanced 
into a clump of lighter brush. It wasn’t 
topping. But there was a relentless cer¬ 
tainty in its slower movement. 

Pines was a good man, once convinced 
that Gimmick knew what he was do¬ 
ing. The way he scattered that chemi¬ 
cal reminded Gimmick of a farmer sow¬ 
ing grain. 

They were working near together when 
a ragged figure came in sight from the 
creek path. 

“It’s that long-haired spieler,” Pines 
guessed, sighting through the haze. 
“Them damned Commies won’t work. 
They hide out. I’ve knowed ’em to start 
fires even, so’s to keep a soft job.” 

Gimmick nodded thoughtfully. “Look 
here, Pines. We can use that gent.” 

“Make him work!” Pines exclaimed. 
“With a pick handle, maybe.” 

“O. K.,” the flyer said grimly. “If you 
have to, use a pick handle. If he says a 
word, if he even looks cross-eyed, just 
start workin’ him over. You an’ him 
finish with this grass while I get busy 
with the timber.” 

He said that last with an air of con¬ 
fidence. lie had to, to keep Pines be¬ 
lieving in him. But he knew that the 
timber presented their real problem. And 
there wasn’t much time left for solving 
it. 

He took a case of dynamite up to the 
timber edge. Coming back for caps and 
fuse and small rope the man in the torn, 
ragged clothing shouted at him: “Are 
you the damned fool that’s back of this?” 

Gimmick saw it wasn’t the same man 
who had tried to start trouble the pre¬ 
vious day. That didn’t make any differ¬ 
ence. “You darned tootin’ I’m the man,” 
Gimmick yelled back. “Get to work, you 
louse, or my friend there’s going to start 
bootin’ you.” 

The man saw Pines already heading 
toward him. He got busy scattering 
the Kempak. 

Gimmick capped a three-inch fuse and 
prodded a hole into one of the dynamite 
sticks. He circled a ten-inch fir with 
the explosive, tying it on with quarter- 
inch rope. He lit the fuse and ran a safe 
distance away. 


It worked like a charm. Worked far 
better than he’d even hoped. The fir 
pitched up from its shattered stump and 
fell, leaning to the eastward, the weight 
of its spread branches pushing the other 
growth back. It wouldn’t take so long 
to put a twenty foot strip through there 
that way, and then he’d feel safe in 
starting to backfire. Anyway, he’d chance 
it. He’d have to. They would spread 
Kempak along the cleared strip and 
fire it on the east side. 


He got down now to real business. He 
capped twenty of the fuse lengths, giv¬ 
ing himself two feet for the first shots 
and shortening the last ones down to six 
inches. Then he started binding dyna¬ 
mite sticks around the tree trunks. The 
bigger the tree, the more dynamite he 
used. 

But he had plenty of it. His problem 
was one of time. The first violent shower 
had cleared the smoke. But it was set¬ 
tling in again, despite an occasional 
misting rainfall. 


He shouted to Pines: “Send that Com¬ 
mie up here to pack dynamite. You got 
plenty of time to finish with that grass 
by yourself.” 

The man came, willing enough. He had 
lost his hat, if he’d ever had one. Ilis 
head was covered with close-cropped 
gray hair. Considering the type of man 
he was, the look of character in his lean, 
tanned face rather surprised Gimmick. 
But he had no time to consider things 
like that now. A low, crackling grumble 
of sound came from the east slope where 
the red line of flames was now plainly 
visible. 

“Look here,” the man said. “I’ve had 
enough of this roughhouse stuff. I drove 
in as close as I could from the Logan 
camp. I walked the last three miles 
through that damned underbrush and 
tore my clothes—” 

“You’ll get worse than torn clothes,” 
Gimmick shouted, wild with the knowl¬ 
edge of that approaching line of fire. 
“You move. Commie, or I'll move you.” 

“You’ll hear about this,” the man 
threatened. “I’m—” 

Gimmick picked up one of the slen¬ 
der yellow sticks of explosive. 

“If you don’t move,” he said in dead 
earnest, “I’m goin’ to heave this.” 
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GIMMICK didn’t have any 
more trouble with him after 
'’fjjgjftr that. And Pines, finished with 
his backfiring of the grass, 
came over and helped Gimmick belt the 
trees with explosive. Together they lit 
fuses on the first bunch. Then the three 
of them stood back out of danger. This 
would tell the story. If it worked with 
this bunch it would work with the re¬ 
mainder. They could save that rich 
timbcrland to the west. 

The blasts started going off. Gimmick 
knew, after the third one, that he had 
failed. That first trial shot he’d made 
was just luck in throwing the tree in 
the most effective direction. As blast 
followed blast he saw that if possible 
they had made the situation worse. The 
fire would blaze through that tangled 
mess in nothing flat. 

“I could have told you that,” the 
Commie remarked. “I tried to tell you.” 

Gimmick didn’t have spirit left to 
answer him. 

But Pines was still loyal. 

“You shut your mouth,” he threat¬ 
ened, “or I’ll shut it for you.” 

Gimmick left them snarling at each 
other. There was nothing to do now 
but clear out of the place. The blaze 
would reach them in another half hour. 
It was coming down slope, which always 
slows a fire. And there was very little 
wind. But it would cross over that goose¬ 
neck as sure as fate, and nothing could 
stop it once it struck the thick stand 
to the west. 

A sharp, sputtering crack, emerging 
from the dull roar of tire, brought his 
eyes around. It was the first of a pitch- 
pocket. It threw a dirty gray fountain 
of ash and cinders that hung for a mo¬ 
ment in the hot upblast of air. 

It reminded Gimmick of a bomb. It 
reminded him of that job he’d had at a 
county fair, years before. He got fifty 
dollars that day for dropping a few paper 
sacks of flour in the oval, inside the race 
track. They were supposed to be bombs, 
and they really did look that way, with 
the flour scattering in white puffs. 

Those were the real days of flyiug, the 
old barnstorming days. He’d gotten 
twenty-five more for a stunting exhi¬ 
bition. And he’d picked up another wad 


flying passengers at ten bucks a head. 
Those were the days, all right. But they 
were gone now, receding like the tide, 
leaving him a useless, stranded hulk 
without even enough money to get that 
bum leg of his fixed. 

His eyes grew thoughtful as he stood 
there. He saw again in imagination, the 
white puffs of flour and the way it drift¬ 
ed, gradually settling to leave an irregu¬ 
lar splotch over the brown earth. 

Suddenly he started in a limping run 
toward the supply cabin, shouting like a 
crazy man for the others to come and 
help him. 

They jerked the removable seats from 
the Fairmont, replacing them with con¬ 
tainers of fire extinguisher powder. The 
Commie wasn’t putting up any argu¬ 
ments now. He was working as hard as 
any of them. And he seemed to know 
about dynamite and caps and fuse. 

Gimmick was surprised at his eager¬ 
ness, and at his quick grasp of the plan. 

“I’m going up with you, he insisted. 
“How much altitude can you get and 
still see the ground?” 

“Not more’n five hundred,” he told 
him. 

“Then we’ll cut the fuses even shorter. 
Don’t worry. I know what I’m doing.” 

Gimmick hoped he did. They were 
putting three sticks in each can. It would 
be their finish if one of them exploded 
in the ship. 

Gimmick took off in a haze of smoke 
and fine ash. There was one place where 
a wedge from the main blaze had already 
tongued out to meet the grass backfire. 

He climbed up, clearing the gooseneck 
timber, straining to catch the reddish- 
brown color of the shale rock. He climbed 
straight ahead over this, waiting till it 
began to fade out under the layer of 
thickening smoke. He had to use his 
Turn-Bank then, glad that the Fair¬ 
mont had such an excellent panel of 
instruments. Without the directional gy¬ 
ro he never could have made an exact 
180 degree turn to come back over the 
same path. 

He felt the ship jarring as the Com¬ 
mie moved about behind him. He 
couldn’t turn his head. There was a 
change in the cabin pressure as the door 
was opened. 
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“Number one!” the Commie shouted. 
“You’ll have to make a trip over for 
each can.” 

On the third trip he saw a white 
cloud, contrasting with the green timber, 
as it sifted downward. The noise of his 
engine drowned out any sound made by 
the dynamite. But there was proof that 
the cans were being exploded high 
enough to scatter the chemical before 
it reached the timber. 

“All gone,” the man said at length. 


Gimmick turned his head then, briefly. 
The two men grinned at each other. 
The other’s close-cut hair seemed to 
stand straight up with his excitement. 

“It’s the damndest, craziest idea I ever 
heard of,” he yelled. “But it’ll work, with 
that powder settling on the damp trees 
and brush.” 

Gimmick felt a momentary glow of 
exultation. “Wish Thurston could see it. 
Or that damned Littleby.” 

“Who?” 
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“Littleby,” Gimmick shouted. “He’s 
the dirty little penny-pinch in* runt who’s 
boss of this district.” 

Gimmick heard a peculiar sound back 
of him. The Commie must have got 
some of that Keinpak dust in his throat. 



But he was too busy now with his flying 
to turn around. He stalled in over the 
deadfalls and landed. 

The main line of the fire was very 
close now. Pines had rigged up one of 
the backpack chemical outfits and was 
putting out small grass fires started on 
the west side of the break by drifting 
sparks. 

Gimmick knew what one of those larg¬ 
er live cinders would do to the smooth, 
doped linen of his plane. He should get 
out of here immediately. After all, the 
Fairmont didn’t really belong to him. 
But they had to make another trip to 
be sure of dusting a strip over the tim¬ 
ber wide enough and thick enough to 
stop the fire. Pines guarded his plane 
with the chemical rig while they prepared 
more of their queer bombs. 

After that trip the Commie agreed to 
stay and help Pines take care of any spot 
fires from drifting cinders. Gimmick was 
surprised by his quick, cheerful agree¬ 
ment to this. The fire spread was defi¬ 
nitely stopped but they’d have a miser¬ 


able time for a few hours, eating that 
smoke. Their strange bombings seemed 
to have made a good citizen out of him. 
Gimmick had never seen a man in bet¬ 
ter humor, laughing at everything and 
sometimes bursting into laughter over 
nothing at all. 

SID MILESTEIN stood in 
Hcasley’s office, chewing a fat, 
unlighted cigar. Floyd Heas- 
ley was sprawled in his swivel 
chair, letting Sid do the talking. On the 
other side of the desk. Miss Clark, prim 
and immaculate as usual, was working 
on an account book. At least Gimmick 
hoped she was working, wasn’t listening 
to this browbeating that Milestein was 
giving him. 

He had it coming to him, all right. 
The Fairmont stood in the hangar just 
as he’d left it that evening. Yesterday 
he’d felt too tired and listless to clean 
it up. He hadn’t even tried to sell his 
car or his tools. 

Sid Milestein was enjoying himself. 
Sometimes he had a feeling that Ileasley 
didn’t fully appreciate his legal talents. 
He knew the fear that the average man 
has of law suits. He made quick steps 
back and forth in front of Jones, some¬ 
times pausing to threaten him with 
the cigar. 

“Jones,” he said, pointing the cigar, 
“you entered into a legal contract with 
my client, receiving valuable considera¬ 
tion, a quid pro quo.” 

Miss Clark slammed the account book. 
“What’s a quid pro quof” she asked, a 
brittle quality in her tone. 

The telephone rang. Hcasley made a 
languid, kingly gesture. 

“Answer it,” he commanded. 

Miss Clark took the call. “It’s from 
Mr. Breen’s office,” she informed Heas- 
ley. “They want to know if he is here 
yet with Mr. Littleby.” 

Heasley sat up straight. “We can’t let 
them two get together! Breen’s got the 
big say on this air photo contract. 
What’d he be doing with Frank Little¬ 
by?” 

“And Mr. Thurston,” the girl added. 
“It seems that all three of them were 
to meet out here.” 

Milestein cleared his throat. “As I 
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was saying, you received a valuable con¬ 
sideration, a quid pro quo. We all dealt 
fairly in this ... at least my client did 
. . . a strictly business transaction—” 

“I ain’t arguin’ about that, Mr. Mile- 
stein,” Gimmick interrupted. “I’ll clean 
the ship up just like she was. An’ if 
there’s any damage I’ll repair it.” 

The lawyer smiled thinly. “I’m afraid 
it isn’t as simple as that, Jones. There’s 
the matter of a thousand—” 

Miss Clark stood up. “You and your 
quid pro quo!" she said, in a voice no 
longer cool and detached. “You—you 
dirty little worm! And you, too,” she 
whirled on Hensley. “I’m resigning—” 

“Now, now, Miss Clark,” Ilcasley 
spoke soothingly. “This’s just u business 
deal.” 

“That’s so, Miss Clark,” Gimmick 
said. “I don’t know about this quid pro 
quo, but whatever Floyd thinks is right. 
I’ll do.” 

“Fine,” the shyster approved, diving 
a hand into his ready briefcase. “Quid 
pro quo means, loosely, ‘a valuable con¬ 
sideration.’ 

“It’s Latin,” he condescended, arrang¬ 
ing two official looking documents for 
Gimmick’s signature. “We’ll take care of 
the sale of your car and tools and other 
possessions. And in consideration of 
that”— he pointed to the second docu¬ 
ment—“you will give Mr. Heasley imme¬ 
diate possession of the Fairmont.” Mile- 
stein uncapped his fountain pen, held it 
out invitingly. 

Gimmick took the pen. 

“Right here and here" Milestein com¬ 
manded, indicating the dotted lines. 

Gimmick wasn’t a very good penman. 
He’d been through grade school and two 
years of high school and had read a lot, 
books on machinery and technical air¬ 
craft matter. But his hands were clumsy 
with a pen. They were like old work 
gloves, hard-used, the lingers tending 
to curl as though to grip tools for labor. 

“Hurry up!” Milestein urged. 

Gimmick had signed his first name. 
The pen stopped moving. He glanced up. 

“What’s the big rush?” he asked. 
“That thousand dollars isn’t due for 
some time yet.” 

Miss Clark was standing. 

“Please, Mr. Jones,” she begged, “you 


mustn’t sign those papers! You mustn’t!” 

There was a mean rasp in lleasley’s 
voice: “Miss Clark, if you don’t sit down 
and shut your mouth. I’ll—” He let the 
warning stand unfinished. 

Miss Clark sat down, obeying Heas¬ 
ley from force of habit. 

GIMMICK’S hand gripped 
the pen angrily. That was no 
way for a man to talk to a 
lady, especially a lady like 
Miss Clark. He turned his eyes and 
caught Floyd Hcasley’s facial expres¬ 
sion, saw the greed and waiting triumph 
in the narrow face. Heasley’s fingers were 
working nervously on the desk. Gim¬ 
mick could almost feel them going 
through his pockets. 

So Dandy was right in what he had 
hinted. Hot anger flooded his brain. He 
got up, kicking his chair back of him. 

“Miss Clark,” he said, “you better 
leave here. Somethin’s going to happen.” 

Miss Clark saw his new expression. 
There was anticipation in her voice: 

“If you’re going to do what I think 
you’re going to do,” she said primly, “it’s 
just what I’ve been wanting to—” Her 
eyes widened with fright. “Arthur! 
Watch out!” 

Floyd Heasley had thrown himself 
forward out of his chair and struck with 
the weight of his body back of the blow. 
It caught Gimmick in the heavy muscles 
that ridged his spine. 

Sydney Milestein was trying to get 
out of the room. Ileasley’s blow pitched 
the flyer head-on into the shyster’s mid¬ 
dle. Milestein doubled up with a bleat 
of terror and pain. 

Jones caught his balance and turned. 
There in the doorway, watching with a 
curious air of detached amusement, was 
the Commie, the same man who had 
helped him bomb the fire with chemical. 
But he was dressed in the heather brown 
uniform of a high rank Forest Service 
official. 

Thurston was with him. And another 
man, a stranger. 

Heasley was crowding his original ad¬ 
vantage, swinging wild blows. Gimmick 
took them on hunched shoulders and for 
a time the two men stood chest to chest, 
slugging. 
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Twice Gimmick’s knotted fist drove 
into the center of Hensley’s smashed, 
bleeding face. The other was backing 
up. Gimmick caught a handful of his 
shirt and jacket and held him conven¬ 
iently for a final blow to the face. 

He shoved him back into his chair 
and turned ou Milestein, swinging hard, 
open palms to the lawyer’s face. He 
caught him as he tried to escape through 
the side door to the hangar. Milestein 
got free of his ruined coat and made a 
belly dive for protection under the desk. 

There was silence except for the 
asthmatic breathing of Heasley, who 
cow ered in his chair, looking at Gimmick 
with fearful expectation. 

“Well.” the Commie remarked in a 
dry voice, “might I inquire the reason 
for this little display of temper? Not,” 
• he hurriedly added, “that I disapprove. 
Lord no!” 

Miss Clark had been standing out of 
the way, between the filing cabinet and 
wall. 

“Mr. Littlebyshe said, with aston¬ 
ishing composure, “Arthur—that is, Mr. 
Jones here—was merely showing these 
two that they were mistaken in consider¬ 
ing him a stupid person. Have you met 
Mr. Jones? lie’s the sole owner of the 
patrol plane.” 

Gimmick had started sidling toward 
the door. They’d met, all right. And 
howl 

Littleby’s voice stopped him. “This is 
a bit confusing,” he said. He came into 
the room, followed by Thurston and the 


stranger. Littleby motioned to the lat¬ 
ter. “This is Mr. Breen.” 

“I know,” Miss Clark nodded, some¬ 
how’ taking charge of things. “He was 
going to give Mr. Heasley a photographic 
contract. I expect you were going to 
put a stop to that because of those faked 
patrol trips. But you see, Mr. Jones 
had nothing to do with those. I can prove 
to you that he wasn’t even here when 
those were made.” 

Sid Milestein poked his head out from 
under the desk. “I’ll have the law on—” 

Littleby frowned him to silence. “You 
two had better forget law,” he advised 
coldly. “You might find yourselves facing 
the rather serious charge of attempting 
to steal from the federal government.” 

He turned on Gimmick. “Jones, d’you 
supjiose you could do business with a dir¬ 
ty little penny-pinching runt? I believe 
that was the way you described me.” He 
looked at Thurston, both of them try¬ 
ing to suppress their mirth. 

“I’m sure he could,” Miss Clark said 
promptly. “I’m familiar with the details 
and it just happens that I am not work¬ 
ing now\ Mr. Jones has had experience 
in aerial photography, Mr. Breen. We’ll 
get in touch with—” 

“But Miss Clark!” Gimmick wailed. 
“I can’t pay you anything! I’m busted! 
I’m—” 

“That’s quite all right,” Miss Clark 
said primly. “I’ll work for”— she darted 
a quick, vindictive glance at the shyster 
—“I’ll work for a quid pro quo, Mr. 
Jones.” 
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WHICH IS LESSON NO. 5 
IN THE MARTIAL EDUCA¬ 
TION OF LIEUTENANT 
PETER DICKOE OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S MARINES 


yA(r 


By R. W. DALY 


five hundred seamen who were patently 
disapproving of Carston’s action, and 
none more so than the wretched indi¬ 
vidual triced up to a grating, bare back 
exposed to the ministrations of a cat o’ 
nine tails. 

“Very well, Boatswaiu,” Carston said 
disdainfully, “proceed to your duty.” 

The boatswain nodded to his mates, 
one of whom took a cat out of a green 
plush sack, and walked to a position 
beside and behind the scainnn who had 
unfortunately incurred Carston’s dis¬ 
pleasure by slackness in coiling a rope. 
The audience stoically observed the 
mate’s measuring of the distance, and 
heard without visible emotion the first 
dull report of flesh meeting leather. The 
lash came reluctantly away from a 
writhing torso, which looked as though 
it had been slashed with a rake. 


He never knew who 
struck him, but a mar- 
linspike persuaded him 
to stop fretting about 
the mutiny and take a 
short rest. 


P ETER thought that Second Lieu¬ 
tenant Carston was exceeding his 
authority, but due to the absence 
of the senior officers, Carston was mas¬ 
ter of the ship, and Peter, as commander 
of marines, was subject to his will. 
Therefore, if Carston wished to flog a 
man, it was Peter’s duty to station the 
marines at the quarterdeck rail above 
the ship’s waist and see that the disci¬ 
pline was enforced. 

Looking down into the hollow cube 
cut in the spardeck of H. M. S. Fidelite, 
Peter faced a gathering of more than 
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On the seventh blow, the prisoner 
howled aloud, consigning Carston’s soul 
to Hell, which Carston did not take as 
a compliment, doubling the punishment. 
The crew hearing the summary verdict 
murmured angrily. The man was being 
beaten for a triviality, and a wholesome 
resentment was all that Carston could 
reasonably expect, presupposing that 
Carston was possessed of reason. 

“Mr. Dickoe!” he called, glancing up 
at Peter. 

Peter understood. “Ready, arms!” he 
ordered his marines. As musket butts 
swung up from the deck, he wondered 
if he could really fire into the waist. The 
volley would undoubtedly cut down 
thirty men, none of whom had wanted 
to be in the navy, where a man could be 
physically broken at the caprice of an 
officer, who, alone, could alleviate the 
horrible living conditions necessitated 
by the cramping of people in a man-of- 
war. He realized that the primary func¬ 
tion of marines was to keep order on a 
ship and prevent or suppress mutinies, 
but the ethics of killing his own country¬ 
men who had justifiable complaints 
seemed slightly shadowy to him, and he 
prayed that he would never have to 
choose between authority and humanity. 

The crew, cowed by the leveled mus¬ 
kets of the marines, fell silent in all ex¬ 
cept their eyes, where primitive hatred 
and savagery longed for Carston’s slen¬ 
der, fastidiously stocked throat. The 
punishment hammered to its brutal end, 
when the prisoner was cut down from 
his bonds and turned over to the care of 
the surgeon, after buckets of salt water 
had washed away the blood from his 
welted, liver-colored back. 

Carston turned to the sullen crew. 
There was a smile at the corners of his 
lips, the smile of an individual who has 
command of a situation and means to 
relish the last ounce of enjoyment in it. 
“Ship’s company,” he bawled to the 
boatswain, “dismiss!” 

PETER waited until the last 
sailor had returned to his 
duty, before disbanding his 
marines. His job completed, 
he went below to the wardroom, where 
he found Carston enjoying a bottle of 
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wine. Peter sat down, ordered some 
Madeira from the mess attendant so 
that he could have a few moments pri¬ 
vate conversation. 

“See here, Carston,” he said uncere¬ 
moniously, “ye’re going too far.” 

“My dear fellow,” Carston drawled 
languidly. “I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“You know what I mean,” Peter said 
grimly. “That’s the sixth flogging you’ve 
had since Captain Neely went up to 
London.” 

“Mr. Dickoe,” Carston said stiffly, 
“I’d like to remind you that I’m in com¬ 
mand of this ship until the captain re¬ 
turns.” 

“Listen,” Peter replied, “if Captain 
Neely can get along without flogging, I 
fail to see why an upstart like you 
should have the presumption to step out 
of his place to ruin a crew.” 

“Your language is a bit unwarranted, 
Mr. Dickoe.” 

“Any time ye’d care to trade lead, I’m 
your man, Mr. Carston,” Peter retorted. 

The second lieutenant colored and 
took a drink. “You must admit the peo¬ 
ple have been slack.” 

“Nonsense,” Peter denied flatly. “You 
just don’t know how to handle them.” 

“Mr. Dickoe!” Carston exclaimed hot¬ 
ly, clapping a hand onto the table. 

The mess attendant appeared with 
Peter’s wine and, since officers must 
never quarrel in front of their inferiors, 
they held their tongues. After finish¬ 
ing a couple of glasses, Peter went top¬ 
side, and over to the rail where he could 
think in peace. 

“Can’t you go home, sir?” someone 
asked him. 

Astonished, Peter turned to see Ser¬ 
geant Anderson deferentially standing 
at his elbow. He was unable to believe 
that the veteran had spoken to him. In 
the Royal Navy, a marine enlisted man 
did not ordinarily approach an officer 
with such a comradely question. “What 
did you say?” he demanded. 

II. M. S. Fidelite rode at anchor in 
the great harbor of Spithead, one small 
ship-of-the-line in the company of fif¬ 
teen gigantic sisters. A soft April wind 
blew down from Hampshire across the 
Isle of Wight, and fluttered the flags 
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and pendants hanging from the spars. 
Sergeant Anderson was embarrassed. “I 
was wondering, sir,” he said, “if the Lieu¬ 
tenant wouldn’t find it convenient to 
visit his family. I’m sure he hasn’t seen 
them for several years.” 

Peter clasped his hands behind his 
back. “Decent of you to concern your¬ 
self with my affairs, Anderson,” he re¬ 
marked caustically. 

The sarcasm wasn’t lost on the old 
marine, who stood as straight as the 
bayonet at his side. “Sorry, sir,” he said, 
saluted, wheeled, and went down to the 
waist of the ship. 

Puzzled, Peter stood staring across at 
the mighty hundred-gun Queen Char¬ 
lotte. Even if he could, this was no time 
for him to dream of leaving the ship. 
Major Marlow was in London with the 
captain and first lieutenant, getting their 
orders, and only five of the officers had 
not availed themselves of the opportu¬ 
nity to spend a few weeks ashore, so that 
the Fidelite had to get along with Peter, 
two lieutenants and two midshipmen, 
barely enough to officer the watches. 
Peter hadn’t meant to hurt Anderson’s 
feelings, but the marine had touched 
him on a sensitive sore. lie would have 
enjoyed some days at liberty, yet, with 
the major gone, he had to remain aboard. 

Wondering what the sergeant had 
been implying, Peter suddenly grasped 
the import of the incident. “Good lord,” 
he muttered, “not that!” Walking for¬ 
ward to the quarterdeck rail, he 
thoughtfully studied the seamen at their 
leisure sports, and the more he watched 
them at their boisterous boxing, wres¬ 
tling and cross-sticks, the more he was 
convinced that his suspicions were cor¬ 
rect. From the bottom of his heart, 
he thanked Anderson. 

Mulling the matter thoroughly, he de¬ 
cided to write the port commissioner. 
His letter completed, he debated with 
himself the advisability of having Car- 
ston endorse it, and preferred instead to 
post security from his own purse. He 
sent Sergeant Anderson ashore with the 
message, instructing him to return im¬ 
mediately. He desired secrecy, in the 
event he might be wrong. If word 
reached Carston, and nothing happened, 
Peter knew he would never hear the end 


of it. The port commissioner was a 
friend of his father, and he placed hope 
upon his name to have his request 
complied with discreetly. 



HE SPENT the afternoon in 
his cabin, the gunport of which 
bore directly on the docks of 
the harbor. Towards evening, 
he was tremendously relieved to notice 
a longboat pulling towards the Fidelity. 
He looked around his cabin, which was 
principally occupied by an eighteen- 
pounder gun. Grinning in inspiration, 
he patted its breech, and went up on 
deck. 

Grandly pacing the starboard side, 
Carston condescended to permit Peter 
to have two small clothes-chests hauled 
on board ship and carried below to his 
quarters. Peter casually followed the 
seamen down the hatchways, and had 
the squat trunks stored beneath his 
hammock. 

“Mighty heavy, sir,” one of the sea¬ 
men grunted, mopping his forehead. 

“You need exercise,” Peter replied, 
bent down, and easily lifted one of the 
trunks onto his scachcst. Admiring his 
strength, the seamen were willing to 
take the coppers he offered them, and 
politely left him to himself. 

Fifteen minutes later, Peter was satis¬ 
fied, and sat down to recover his breath. 
Looking around his tiny quarters, he 
smiled happily. If he was wrong, no 
one would be the wiser; if he was right, 
something might be done. Getting up, 
he carefully hung a brace of pistols on 
pegs above his hammock, ready to his 
hand, and went to the wardroom for 
supper. 

The meal was as cordial ns it could be 
with Carston’s refusal to speak to him, 
and Peter had to devote his conversa¬ 
tion to Lieutenant Morris, a sandy- 
haired, muscular Scotsman, who had a 
fierce love for the sea and an equal 
contempt for the French. The evening 
passed in a pleasant discussion of the 
merits of a republican form of govern- 
men as opposed to the monarchical form, 
and the gentlemen in Paris fared rather 
badly. 

Before going to bed, Peter visited the 
marines’ quarters which were on the 
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gundeck directly below the officers’ 
cabins on the second deck. Anderson was 
asleep and his forty men were in vary¬ 
ing degrees of somnolence. Peter vis¬ 
ited the petty officer’s forecastle and 
roused the armorer for a few minutes’ 
work, and finally staggered back to a 
well-earned rest, without disturbing a 
single one of the seamen who grunted 
through the night in the spacious ac¬ 
commodations of fourteen inches turn¬ 
ing space. 



THE next morning was Eas¬ 
ter Sunday. There were a 
few black scuds of clouds in 
the sunny sky, and Peter was 
surprised to find that Carston was jovi¬ 
ally comradely, coming to him with the 
information that Admiral Gardner’s 
squadron was going to sail before divine 
services were held. 

“Any idea when and where we’re go¬ 
ing?” Peter inquired. 

Carston shook his head. “None,” he 
said, and paused. Obviously, he wished 
to continue, but was embarrassed for 
words. “D’ye really think I’ve been too 
harsh?” he finally managed to ask. 
There was a tremor of worry in his voice. 

“I do,” Peter said flatly, and nodded 
towards the seamen on the quarterdeck, 
who were intently watching the Royal 
Sovereign, Gardner’s flagship. The peo¬ 
ple weren’t ordinarily so deeply inter¬ 
ested in the sailing of a squadron, and 
he did not deem the boredom of inactiv¬ 
ity in port to be sufficient explanation 
for their attitude.of expectancy. When 
the signals mounted to the Royal Sov¬ 
ereign's halyards, an excited babble ani¬ 
mated the watching crew of the Fi- 
delitc. 

Peter sensed that something was 
wrong, and quietly started on his way 
to summon Anderson and call out the 
marines, when he was interrupted by 
the explosion of the Great Mutiny of 
Spithead. The crews of every battle¬ 
ship in the harbor spontaneously sprang 
into the rigging and gave three thunder¬ 
ous cheers, that reverberated menacingly 
through the harbor. 

Peter rnn towards the afterhatch and 
scrambled down the companionway. The 
small arms rack before the marines’ 
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quarters was emptied of firearms. The 
mutineers had foresightcdlv done their 
work. Bursting into the marines’ section 
of the gundeck, he was chagrined to find 
them absent, hastened out of the room, 
peered down the length of the ship, and 
discovered them huddled in the dark¬ 
ness forward. Making his way along the 
gundeck, he was halted by a group of 
armed seamen. 

“Ye go no further, Mr. Dickoe,” one 
of them said respectfully, yet warningly. 

He saw that his marines were pa¬ 
thetically destitute of weapons and w’as 
disgusted with Anderson to think that 
they had been so easily overwhelmed. 
“Y’ know what ye’re doing, I presume,” 
he commented calmly. 

“We do, sir,” a seaman answered 
earnestly. “Please go up on deck. We 
don’t have a grudge against you, Mr. 
Dickoe.” 

“Get out of my way,” Peter said, 
drawing his small sword, and boldly 
stepped forward. He never knew who 
struck him, but a marlinspike unob¬ 
trusively persuaded him to stop fretting 
about the mutiny and take a short rest. 

He recovered consciousness in his own 
hammock. Groaning, he raised himself 
to a sitting position, slinging his legs 
over the side of the canvas. His head felt 
as though it had been cleft by an axe. 
He blearily looked around his room. 
Every small arm was gone except his 
dress sword. Painfully, he dropped to 
his feet. His knees buckled and he 
slumped against his seachest. 

The sound of his fall brought a heavy- 
shouldered seaman into the cabin, who 
helped him to sit on the trunk and soli¬ 
citously asked: “Are ye hurt bad, sir?” 

Peter tried to focus on the fellow’s 
honest, concerned face, and grunted: 
“What the devil’s happening?” 

“We’re going to get our rights, sir,” 
the seaman answered, genuinely relieved 
that Peter had revived. He was one of 
the most popular officers on the Fidelite, 
loved as well as a man can be by his 
fellowmen. “Here, sir,” the seaman said, 
“take this.” He held out the sailor’s uni¬ 
versal remedy for any injury. 

Blindly, Peter swallowed the tot of 
rum. The raw spirits shocked him into 
clarity. “So, ye’re going to get y’r rights.” 
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He said, ‘‘Catch!" and Sipped a small 
pistol into the lieutenant’s eager hands. 


he gasped. “Ye pick a splendid time to 
make your demands. Your country’s at 
war with France, Spain and Holland, y’ 
know.” 

“Yes, sir,” the seaman said doggedly. 
“But we want what’s cornin’ to us.” 

“In the meantime, I suppose I’m a 
prisoner.” 

The seaman shook his head. “No, sir,” 
he said emphatically. “You and Lieu¬ 
tenant Morris have the freedom of the 
ship. We voted it.” 

Peter laughed. “Demmed generous of 
the men,” he said. “I’m permitted the 
liberty of the ship!” He thought of the 
ironic situation that had descended upon 
England as punishment for her over¬ 
weening pride in her navy. England, who 
had put all trust in a tool, which, at 
the moment of her vital necessity, had 
blunted in her hand as false metal crum¬ 
ples against steel. He got to his feet; he 
was going on deck; he’d see what could 
be done about the Fidelite. 

The seaman caught him as he col¬ 
lapsed, hoisted him into his hammock, 
and sent for the surgeon. 

FOR nearly a month, Peter 
rough-and-tumbled with con- 
cussion of the brain, and ulti- 
^ mately made a liar out of the 
surgeon by opening his eyes one sun¬ 
shiny afternoon. Comprehending what 
had transpired, he tottered into the 
wardroom, where his appearance star¬ 
tled Lieutenant Morris into one of his 
rare oaths. 


“I’ll be damned for a landsman!” Mor¬ 
ris roared. “It’s Dickoe!” 

Carston was gloomily seated by a 
decanter. He had apparently sought to 
obliterate his surroundings by alcohol 
and been moderately successful. He ap¬ 
parently didn’t notice Peter’s entrance, 
even when that battered officer wished 
him good day. 

“Don’t mind him,” Morris said. “He 
doesn’t feel well.” 

The midshipmen, with the resiliency 
of youth, were cursing lustily over a 
game of loo. Their predicament didn’t 
cause them too much mental discom¬ 
fort. midshipmen being notoriously in¬ 
disposed to serious thinking. 

“Well,” Peter remarked, taking a 
chair. “Tell me the news.” 

Morris smoked a pipe. “Ye’ve missed 
a fine show,” he said. “The people have 
a congress on board the Charlotte, 
they’ve sent a petition to Parliament, a 
ton of gold lace has come down to nego¬ 
tiate with ’em, and it looks like a warm 
summer.” 

“How did they ever organize such a 
wide-spread rebellion?” 

“It’s your privilege to guess,” Morris 
replied. “I can’t. We’ll leave that to the 
historians.” 

“Anyone hurt?” 

Morris jerked his head. “Carston lost 
his temper the other day and shot one 
of the delegates. If the lad dies, the 
people intend to try him for murder. 
And it looks as though said laddie is 
going to resign the service.” 

“My men?” 

“The loyal members of your marines 
are confined to quarters. A half-dozen 
deserted to the mutineers. Don’t blame 
y’rsclf, Dickoc—you couldn’t have 
stopped ’em.” 

Peter smiled. “So the people will try 
Carston, eh? That should be amusing. 
Arc we invited?” 

“Shut up, blast you!” Carston fumed, 
thereby acknowledging Peter’s presence. 

“OF course,” Peter continued, ignor¬ 
ing the outburst, “we really shouldn’t 
permit such an unorthodox trial to take 
place.” 

“Of course not,” Morris agreed. “You 
stop it.” 

“All right,” said Peter. “I will.” 
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Morris grunted. “The odds are pre¬ 
cisely five hundred to one.” 

Peter shook his head. “More like thir¬ 
teen to one,” he replied enigmatically, 
and left the wardroom. 

He found a strong guard before the 
imprisoned marines. The sailor in com¬ 
mand of the group respectfully touched 
his cap. 

“I wish to see my men,” Peter said. 
“Open up.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” the seaman said. “Or¬ 
ders.” 

“Tut,” Peter grinned. “Look at me,” 
he said, pointing to his bandaged head. 
“What harm could I do you?” 

“Let him in, Jack,” another sailor 
interjected. “He can’t do nothin’.” 

Jack muttered a sullen compliance, 
unbarred and unlocked the door, and 
let Peter pass through the bulkhead in¬ 
to the midst of his disconsolate marines. 
The door slammed shut. The prisoners 
rose to attention, sheepishly staring into 
the wall. “Anderson, dear old Ander¬ 
son,” Peter said banteringly. “How have 
you been?” 

“First rate, sir,” Anderson replied. 
“Considering.” 

“Food and water?” 

“Enough, sir.” 

Peter continued his examination into 
the condition of his men, perceived that 
their sole ailment was humiliation, and 
left them after a few private words with 
the sergeant. “Thanks, Jack,” he said 
cordially as the seaman secured the bulk¬ 
head door again. 

“That’s all right, sir,” Jack said un¬ 
comfortably. Not even a month of mu¬ 
tiny could shake off the habit of years. 
He was accustomed to obeying officers, 
not granting them favors. 

Regaining the wardroom, Peter sat 
down beside Morris. After five minutes, 
Morris said, “We’d better leave him 
out of it, Dickoe,” and indicated Carston. 

“Right,” Peter replied. “You and I.” 

“Splendid,” Morris said. “Let’s break 
up the youngster’s game, shall we?” 

THE two midshipmen were 
obliged to square off their loo, 
until suppertime gave all the 
officers a more diverting occu¬ 
pation. The meal finished, they returned 
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to the card game until close to ten 
o’clock, when Peter diffidently went over 
to his cabin. Morris joined him as soon 
as he could do so without arousing the 
suspicions of the sentries posted in front 
of the wardroom to keep Carston under 
surveillance. 

Shoving Peter’s heavy seachest 
against the door to guard against a sur¬ 
prise, Morris said hurriedly: “Where 
are they?” 

“Guess,” Peter replied. 

“Damn it!” Morris exclaimed, exas¬ 
perated into his second malediction of 
the evening. “Be serious!” 

Peter went to his eighteen-pounder 
roommate, wedged himself past the gun- 
carriage to the muzzle of the cannon, 
and plucked out the tompion. A second 
later, he said, “Catch!” and flipped a 
small pistol into the naval lieutenant’s 
eager hands. 

“Mr. Dickoe,” Morris said, “I bow 
down and adore you. I confess I thought 
you were a little crazy from the blow on 
your head. About how many have you 
there?” 

“Fifty,” Peter answered, “with pow¬ 
der and ball. I got the ammunition from 
the armorer. I was sure the people 
wouldn’t notice that. Since the ship’s 
pistols are counted, though, I couldn’t 
ask for them.” 

“How’d y’ get ’em aboard?” 

“The port commissioner sent ’em to 
me in those trunks,” Peter explained. “I 
later filled them as well as I could with 
clothes and books.” 

“Let’s set about it, then,” Morris 
said anxiously, and strode to the gun- 
port. 

When Peter went to sleep that eve¬ 
ning, he did so content in the knowledge 
that forty marines underneath his cabin 
had successfully taken in the bundles of 
pistols and ammunition which he had 
dropped down the tumblehome to them 
by means of a light card. The situation 
didn’t look as hopeless as it had. The 
moment the seamen assembled to listen 
to their delegates, Peter and Morris 
would get the marines out. 

Realizing Peter’s haste to get things 
done, the fates expedited matters by 
taking away during the night the life of 
the seaman who had been shot by Car- 
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ston. Peter was aroused by the grim 
roll of the death march summoning all 
hands to the ship’s waist. lie leaped 
from his hammock, prepared to go to 
Morris’s cabin, and was spared the effort 
by that gentleman’s nppearance. 

“We’ve got our chance,” Peter said, 
when Morris told him the cause of the 
drumming. 

Morris nodded. “Up anchor,” he said, 
and subscribed heartily to Peter’s plan 
of action. 

Four seamen morosely stood in front 
of the marines’ quarters, muttering 
against the lot that had deprived them 
of the unheard-of joy of witnessing the 
courtmartial of an officer by his crew. 
They were dulled by their misfortune, 
and did not observe anything amiss 
about the fact that Lieutenants Morris 
and Dickoe were wearing their cloaks, 
despite the warmth of a May morning. 

“Fine day,” Peter said pleasantly to 
them. They bent their heads in reply, 
and were miserably disconcerted when 
each of the officers capably produced a 
pair of pistols from under his cloak. 
Disarming them in an instant, Peter 
worked at the door to get it open, while 
Morris kept their captives quiet with 
a promise to drill the first man to open 
his mouth. 

A S E C O N D LIEUTENANT 
Anthony Carston of II. M. S. 
Fidelite knew that the pro¬ 
cedure was deucedly wrong, 
but did not wish to correct his board of 
a dozen seamen on the proper method 
of conducting the trial of an officer. The 
seamen enthusiastically improvised, and 
he rightly felt that they would resent 
suggestions from him. He saw the hos¬ 
tility in every eye that rested on him, 
and did not like it. He was condemned 
before he was tried. 

It did not help his alcoholic peace of 
mind to see his two fellow lieutenants 
calmly appear at the rail of the deserted 
quarterdeck, but their presence helped 
him to stiffen his jaw, and meet his 
enemies coolly. 

The evidence was brief and briefly 
given, with many murmurs of approval 
or disapproval from the audience, who, 
gathered in the waist as they had been 


gathered so often before the mutiny, 
were for once able to listen to a, deter¬ 
mination of punishment without fearing 
that their turn would inexorably be next. 

From time to time, Carston’s eye rose 
to a hangman’s noose sinisterly dangling 
from a mizzen yardarm. His courage 
impressed his prosecutors, while the 
sailor appointed to his defense was al¬ 
most eloquent on the propriety of Car¬ 
ston’s defending his command against 
mutiny, until the Board drily remind¬ 
ed the enthusiast that they considered 
the culprit to be a murderer. 

“D’ye think he’s afraid?” Morris 
asked. 

Peter didn’t. “Let’s get this over 
with,” he suggested. 

“No,” Morris replied. “Let’s see what 
they do.” 

The verdict was foregone, the sen¬ 
tence was unexpected. Reached after 
an acrimonious consultation of a min¬ 
ute, the president announced the pun¬ 
ishment. “It is the decision of this court 
that you be given five hundred lashes, 
sentence to be executed in accordance 
with the defendant’s phvsical condi¬ 
tion.” 

Carston paled. That would drag out 
for more than a week, if his frail body 
could survive that much punishment. 
To be degraded day after day, to be 
flogged into a stupor, to be broken in 
body and spirit, was more than Carston 
could contemplate. He rose. “I deny 
the authority of this court,” he said with 
dignity. 

The assemblage of seamen laughed 
until they failed to see the point of their 
merriment. “Carston.” the president 
then said, “you are hardly the person 
to discuss usurpation of authority. You 
were a lieutenant, yet by the Articles 
of War only a captain may have a man 
flogged. We, sitting as a civil court, 
have found you guilty of murder, exten¬ 
uated solely by the conditions which 
surrounded the crime. Inasmuch, how¬ 
ever, as you are responsible for .the mu¬ 
tiny on board the Fidelite, we allow 
extenuation only to commute the pun¬ 
ishment from death. We probably would 
have tried to remain loyal despite our 
other grievances. You, and you alone 
goaded us into rebellion.” He stopped. 
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“Boatswain! Seize lip the prisoner!” 

Peter could not countenance an un¬ 
dermining of discipline by men who 
would repent their action when the 
Lords of the Admiralty finally con¬ 
certed the force to suppress the Spit- 
head revolt. “Mr. President!” he shouted 
compellingly. 

Attention momentarily deserted the 
struggling Carston and rested upon the 
pair of lieutenants on the quarterdeck. 

“Yes?” the president called in¬ 
quiringly. 

“Your proceeding is irregular,” Peter 
replied. 

“Mr. Dickoe,” said the president 
sternly, “please don’t interfere. This is 
our affair.” 

“But your proceeding is irregular,” 
Peter insisted, throwing back his cloak 
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and lifting his pistols. “You’ve neglect¬ 
ed to have the marines on the quarter¬ 
deck. Like this.” He waved his hand, 
and forty men determined to retrieve 
their forfeited reputation eagerly lifted 
themselves from the concealment of the 
deck, and formed their line at the rail. 

Peter Dickoe never did discover if he 
would fire into his own people,- for the 
nonplused seamen dropped their wea¬ 
pons in stupefaction. The mutiny aboard 
His Majesty’s Ship Fidelite was over, 
almost as a signal gun from the Queen 
Charlotte announced that the Channel 
Fleet had come to an agreement with the 
Admiralty and was returning to its duty. 

The courtmartial that finally dismissed 
Carston from the service did so because 
he hadn’t exerted enough authority to 
maintain his command. 
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The Clock of the Cotvboy —the stars overhead 
Huve wheeled o’er many an untented bed. 

No two-doliar ticker, no clock in a tower— 

The Big Dipper told every night-guard the hour 
When he could go call out the next turn at guard, 

And rest him awhile on a bed that was hard. 

They tell it with glee how the tenderfoot learned 
To tally the time as the Big Dipper turned 
Its infinite wheel ’round the fixed Polar Star. 

(You know how old cowhands with tenderfeet are!) 

A calm night, a clear night, the herd bedded down, 

They sent out the tenderfoot, fresh come from town. 

To stand the first guard, and they showed him the light 
Of a certain bright star in the canopied night. 

“You stay with the herd on the first guard,” they said, 
“Till that twinkler sets, then come in to your bed.” 

The tenderfoot rode ’round the herd thinking how 
He sure was a full-feathered cow-puncher now-! 

He rode and he rode. Nothing seemed to go wrong, 

But his turn at the guard—well, it seemed mighty long. 
He rode and he rode, rubbing sleep from his eyes. 

He rode and he rode—until dawn pinked the skies. 

He rode in to breakfast, plumb mad, you can bet. 

“That star you all showed me, it never did set!” 

“Well, thank Cod for that!” said the boss. “If it had, 

I reckon the world would have ended, my lad! 

But now you have learned what all cowhands must know: 
There is only one star in the heavenly show 
That a feller can tie to. down here on the groun’— 

Our old friend, the North Star, that never goes down!” 
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Glove-Handed 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


W E CALLED him Mother Ferdy. 

He was our moth-man on the 
Quidley-Beaks Scientific Expe¬ 
dition, you see. That’s the sort of pun 
the limeys always like to make. His 
business was collecting moths, and just 
as scientific as anybody’s on board the 
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Questor. But he had such a simple, 
homely face, and such a way of balanc¬ 
ing his big, awkward body like some 
fat house-wife going around her kitchen 
with gloves on her hands. Because he 
always did wear gloves. I guess we 
thought he ought to wear a nice, moth- 
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erly apron, too. I guess we sometimes 
almost forgot that Mother Ferdy was 
a man at all. 

I'm sure Miss Kinney did, though she 
should have known better. She was a 
way-up scientist herself, like all the rest 
of the staff—else she never would have 
been the only woman with the Questor 
Expedition. We were all hand-picked— 
the whole twenty-some-odd of us, crew 
and all. Even me. 

Well, I won’t say I was rightly hand- 
picked. I’m a Deer Island boy myself, 
from the State of Maine, and I’d come 
over on a rich man’s yacht for racing 
against the Royal Yacht Squadron at 
Cowes. I’d got paid off there—or, to tell 
the truth, I paid myself off after a little 
argument with our bosun who told me I 
was no seaman. Me, from Maine, where 
they grow the best in the world! I took 
my discharge right there off the end of 
his ugly nose and walked ashore with 
my ditty-bag and no wages in my pock¬ 
et, but thinking no small beer of myself, 
as the limeys say. 

NOW right in the next slip 
inshore of us there laid a 
yacht, and a honey. Call her 
about 400 tons, going 450, 
maybe—not a racing-rig, but the stanch¬ 
est little sea-fighting three-masted 
schooner I’d ever put eyes on. She looked 
so trig, like one of those models my old 
Uncle Jim used to build in a bottle. She 
was setting high, unballasted, and there 
was a light and an open porthole aft. 
I just couldn’t help it, I stuck my head 
inside—anybody would. But that was 
poor judgment on my part, because just 
then I got the darndest rap across the 
seat of my pants. 

I pulled out quick, you bet, thinking 
it would be the bosun chasing me up. 
But it was only a chirky little old man 
in sea-going jacket and cap, with a cane 
in his hand. “What’re you makin’ there, 
rauh lad?” he says, very sharp and limey. 

‘‘I was only looking,” I said, and I 
didn’t say “sir,” either. Anywhere at 
home I would, of course, to anyone older 
than me. But you mustn’t say “sir” 
like that to a limey—they don’t get you 
right. 

“You’re an Ameddican,” he says. 


“Amurrican,” I says, pretty bj-oad. 

He asked my rating, and I told him 
I was just now free on the dock-side. 
“A seaman?” he says. “Deck-hand, sir,” 
I says, because it was true I hadn’t my 
A.B. And this time I did say “sir,” be¬ 
cause he spoke like a shipmaster, and 
that made all the difference, you under¬ 
stand. He gives me a quick look-over, 
and then he asks me what did I happen 
to spy when I stuck my head inside his 
craft, so free. 

Well, I’d been two years to high school, 
in Maine, and I wasn’t a-feared to speak 
up. I told him he seemed to have a 
darned funny after cabin—more like a 
work-shop, or a laboratory. He chuckled 
—anything else? Well, I said I didn’t 
like his rig for rudder lines. They should- 
a been wire cable with clove hooks 
instead of a chain reeve—less noise. 

So the answer to all this was that I 
signed up with him next day, by way of 
the American Consulate over to South¬ 
ampton to show my papers. Sir Quidley- 
Beaks—he was the little man who wore 
the cane because of a game leg—all he 
said was: “I’ll have none but experts on 
board the Questor. If it’s only the ship’s 
boy. b’gad!” 

And b’gosh he did have them, too. 
He was making up his famous expedition 
to the Galapagos Islnnds, you see. He’d 
hired six specialists for the cruise, every¬ 
body that knew the most in the world 
about birds and beasts and bugs, and 
such. That was how he came to bring 
Miss Kinney along. I guess he didn’t 
want her much, she was too darn good- 
looking for safety. But she was an 
F.R.S. and a D.Sc. and the very latest 
crack on butterflies. And if there was 
anything Sir Quidley was nuts about, it 
was butterflies. 

Those and snakes. He was nuts about 
snakes, too. And that was why he 
brought Mr. Hamelton Count to be his 
—wait a minute—his herpetologist and 
his helminthologist, meaning reptiles and 
worms. Which Mr. Hamelton Count 
surely was, and slim and handsome and 
very limey, with a snake-long list of 
letters after his name, and he could 
smile like one himself. The other ex¬ 
perts, besides me, were a botanist and 
an ichthyologist and an ornithologist— 
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there, and I’m glad I got them spelled 
out right. All except this other fellow 
I’m telling about—this big, oversized 
clumsy guy we named Mother Ferdy. 

Him, he owned no letter after his 
name at all, and not much of anything 
else. He was only what they call a sci¬ 
ence student. But it seems he had wrote 
an essay for a prize contest on moths 
which had knocked all the professors 
on their ears. And that made him the 
way-uppest—wait till I check it—the 
very best heterocerist, meaning moth- 
man, that Sir Quidley-Beaks could find 
ready to hire. 



SO THERE you have the 
complete outfit for the start of 
our cruise on the Questor. 
More than you could say of 
Mother Ferdy himself, poor chap, when 
he joined up for duty, the afternoon we 
sailed from Southampton. It was a day 
with a cold shoot of rain, the kind you’d 
get even on the Penobscot in late Sep¬ 
tember and made me almost homesick. 
And Ferdy, he looked like a skinned 
polar bear when he came bulging up the 
plank in a frayed duck suit plastered 
wet upon him, and an old straw hat. 

“Mr. Ferdinand Simms, is it?” says 
Sir Quidley. “Good gad, man,” he says, 
“is this all the equipment you’re bring¬ 
ing along?” What he meant was the lit¬ 
tle canvas sack the big lubber carried, 
and for a fact held everything he owned 
in the world, I reckon. But what he 
stared at was the pair of hands on the 
man, covered with a pair of sopping 
gloves. You bet one thing that Ferdy 
did own by nature was likely the two 
biggest paws ever hung onto any two- 
legged creature. And with those gloves 
on—darn me if he scarcely seemed like 
anything rightly human! 

Yet he was plenty human, it struck 
me, the way he grinned from his fat, 
cheerful, streaming face. 

“Oh, thankee, yes. That’s quite all 
right. I’ve got a change with me, sir!” 
He took Sir Quidley’s puny fist in his 
own as if it had been swallowed in a 
muff. And he did say “sir,” too. But the 
way he said it, he was only speaking 
—by my notion—as anybody naturally 
should to his boss, his ship-owner. 


And following that up: you know 
something? When he showed on deck 
again all the “change” he had made, he 
had shifted his wet cotton gloves for dry 
ones of yellow leather. If that wasn’t 
the blamedest! 

By this time the Questor was bowl¬ 
ing down The Solent with an easy wind. 
We had an awning stretched by the 
small house aft, and there we began 
serving tea, if you please. Not me, of 
course, but the staff. And there Ferdv 
came up to be introduced to the rest of 
these scientists. Nice, high-class appear¬ 
ing gents, all right—and they all shook 
hands with Ferdy. All except Mr. Ham- 
elton Count. 

There was a snaky little curl to that 
gentleman’s lip as he stood so tall and 
handsome, looking the big lump over. 
“Haw. Why hello, hello!” he drawls. 
“Well, well. It is Ferdy Simms, isn’t it? 
I wondered when I heard the name. 
W r hy, I remember you—in the lafrorat’ry 
at the Royal College,” he says. 

Ferdy only nodded. “That’s right.” 

“Why, you were my washer-up!” 

“Yes, it’s true. Quite.” 

“And now you’re a heterocerist—fancy 
that! Very interesting. Very appropriate, 
too. Such a safe, such a harmless occu¬ 
pation, you know—dealing with moths. 
I remember how you used to jump and 
flinch whenever a mouse escaped in the 
lab, or somebody broke a bottle under 
your feet!” Ilis tone of voice wasn’t very 
nice. You could see he was out to ride 
the lummox, meaning to walk on him, 
though smiling all the while as if it was 
only a cheery joke. “Imagine,” he says 
to the others. “Used to be my bottle- 
boy, and here, by Jove, he’s a bally 
qualified heter-aws-erist!” 

Well, Ferdy had gone pretty pink 
under this sort of treatment. But he 
managed to get up a grin on that broad, 
simple-minded mug of his. “Yes,” he 
gave out at last, “I remember. And I 
remember you used to break a lot of 
bottles, too, Mr. Count!” 


SOMEHOW, in some British 
way 1 couldn’t exactly get, it 
must have been a fairish good 
come-back, for it eased the 
laugh around onto Mr. Count himself 
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a bit. And I noticed how Ferdy never 
offered him his hand, and never “sirred” 
him, nor any of the others for that mat¬ 
ter. That was one thing I noticed. And 
the next was when he turned to take his 
tea-cup, and the minute his eyes first lit 
on Miss Kinney. 

Boy! That certainly was a cutter for 
Ferdy! 

I was minded of something I saw one 
day when I went gamming on board a 
sword-fishing schooner that ventured 
once up our way, off Isle au Haul—off 
the coast of Maine, you know. I climbed 
into the pulpit, where the harpooner 
stands, over the bow. And whilst wc 
looked down through the crisping blue 
water, of a sudden here comes a strong, 
dim shape drifting by just under us. Be¬ 
fore I could wink, the harpoon-man let 
go like a streak and socked the grains 
right to it. “Got him where he lives this 
time, John!” he says, casting loose the 
marker keg. And I could see that fine, 
free, powerful thing give off one queer 
electric shudder, like—well, it struck 
for its life, sure enough. 

If you’ll believe me, something like 
that must have happened to our latest 
recruit first time he met our lady scien¬ 
tist on the Questor. “Miss Kinney, let 
me present Mr. Simms, late of the South 
Kensington Museum. Otherwise known 
as Moth-er Ferdy,” says Mr. Count, in 
that fun-fashion of his which wasn’t 
funning at all. 

Her—well, she was kind, and very 
lovely, and sort of proud, too—which 
she had a right to be, being on her own 
amongst all us men-folks. She said some 
friendly word as she handed Ferdy his 
tea ration. 

“Oh, yes—thankee. How d’you do, 
ma’am?” he stutters. And blame if he 
didn’t spill cup and all on the deck— 
bang —right in front of her. And then 
he had to go scrabbling after the pieces, 
like an old walrus, which made him look 
foolish. And I seen Mr. Count give him 
a private boot, which made him squeal, 
like. And of course Mr. Count was right 
there with the laugh again—you can bet 
on that. 

Now, you know how it is with any¬ 
body getting off on the wrong foot in a 
new crowd—it’s tough. And I’ll say it’s 


special tough amongst the limeys. Be¬ 
cause whenever they think they’ve 
scared up a joke—why, they follow it 
like a fox-hunt! They done it with me, 
too, for saying “I guess,” and such. 
Doggone, they like to rid the pants offn 
me, always “guessing” at me. And 
there’s plenty good British writers do 
the same in print, and think they’re 
talking the language, and think it’s fun¬ 
ny. They can’t help it, I guess. 

Just so with Ferdy. Once the people 
on the Questor took a notion there was 
something silly and odd about him, that 
he was sort of an old woman, and kind 
of cowardly—which was what Mr. Count 
meant from the start—why, that was 
the place they put him and the way 
they treated him. Me, I couldn’t see 
anything laughable about him. Except 
maybe this idea of his of always wearing 
gloves. Certainly, he always did wear 
them. He must have had a dozen dif¬ 
ferent pairs in his little kit, which must 
have been mostly nothing else but—all 
kinds from woolen mitts to cowboy 
gauntlets, and cotton and thread, and 
even a pair of silk ones he w r ould put on 
for meals. But if it made me wonder, 
myself, why I was always minded to re¬ 
member my old Uncle Jim. 

My old Uncle Jim, home in Maine, he 
used to go with ear-flaps. It’s a fact, 
summer or winter he used to wear his 
old fur cap with the ear-flaps down. He 
said his ears had been so bad frost-bit 
he had no comfort without them, which 
naturally made him hard of hearing, he 
said. Well, come to find out. Uncle Jim 
hadn’t hardly any hearing left at all. So 
his ear-flaps were just a crafty means of 
covering up his failings and not telling, 
you see. 

SEEMED to me, it might 
be something like that about 
Ferdy. I guess the others 
| thought the same, only they 
thought it must be something shameful 
he had to hide. Me, I only felt sorry for 
him. Because he had fallen so hope¬ 
lessly in love with Miss Kinney, at sight, 
and anybody could tell he had no more 
chance than a rabbit. Mr. Count had 
certainly settled his hash, thereabouts. 
And why Mr. Count should have done 
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so, I couldn’t for the life of me under¬ 
stand. It was evident Mr. Count meant 
to get Miss Kinney for himself, but why 
he should be so blame anxious to put a 
poor gink like Ferdy out of the running, 
and keep him out, was surely a dark 
and bloody mystery. But he did, and 
he contrived to make Ferdy’s life miser¬ 
able right along. 

Outside of all of which, we made a 
swell passage of it to the Panama Canal, 
and right through there, with our handy 
little auxiliary. That little Questor, she 
sailed keen as a knife, and could point 
better on close-and-by than anything 
outside of Maine, by jing. Hardly more 
than a month till we were down in the 
Pacific amongst those Galapagos Islands, 
and began the collecting of those curi¬ 
ous natural history specimens which 
were what we had come for. 

And I’ll say they were curious. Case 
you don’t know, in the Galapagos is 
never a sign of human life, but a lot of 
other kinds you’d never believe unless 
you should see them—and maybe not 
even then. As Sir Quidley-Beaks said— 
it’s the throw-away box of this old world, 
where God dropped all His leavings 
when He got through with Creation— 
all the queer experiments, you might 
say. 

On James Island, for instance, we 
saw one of those giant tortoises big as 
a smuggler’s trunk that used to walk 
around with Noah, maybe. Mr. Count, 
he wanted to kill it—but Sir Quidley 
said no, he’d as soon kill Noah, or even 
the Piltdown man himself. Oh, we had 
plenty good scientific talk like that, and 
I was glad I’d been to school so I could 
savvy some of it. Like about those 
monstrous marine lizards that Mr. 
Charles Darwin found a century ago on 
Narborough Island. We found them too, 
and boy, if they ain’t something! And 
I want to tell about the specimen we 
got. The name is—wait a minute— 
Ambly Rhynchus. That’s right, because 
I wrote it down. And if you ever saw 
a meaner-looking piece of natural his¬ 
tory, it must have been in a nightmare. 

Mr. Hamelton Count brought it on 
board one afternoon whilst the Questor 
laid at anchor and most everybody else 
was setting peaceful around the after¬ 
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deck, writing up their notes, or such. 
Mr. Count brought his capture from 
the shore-boat alongside, all wrapped in 
ropes—and then he quietly let loose of 
it right underneath the chair of Ferdy 
Simms. Well, how' would you like it 
yourself? The darn thing was all of three 
and a half feet long, actual, and it was 
just the image of a Gila monster—if 
you’ve ever seen a picture of them. It 
exploded amongst us like a dozen wild¬ 
cats, and you bet we all jumped for the 
rigging, the whole lot of us—me too! 

Ferdy’s bounce landed him right on 
top of the scuttle to the companion- 
way, and it was just that minute when 
Miss Kinney climbed up on deck. She 
took in the whole situation with one cool 
glance. Mr. Hamelton Count was laugh¬ 
ing fit to kill. He’d already hauled in the 
beast by a loop on its tail and was hold¬ 
ing it in his arms, easy as a tame kitten, 
except for its strength of wriggling. Miss 
Kinney stopped to pet it, like—though 
even she had to wince at the gosh-awi'ul 
looks of it. 

Then she gave Ferdy the go-over. 
“Didn’t you know', Mr. Sinmis,” she 
says, very proud and scornful of him, 
“didn’t you know that these creatures 
are perfectly, utterly harmless?” 

Poor Ferdy w’as shame-faced, but 
good-natured in his usual sappy way. 
“Y-yes, ma’am,” he stutters. “Theoreti¬ 
cally, yes. But it’s like a lot of things 
get sprung on a man when he’s not pre¬ 
pared for em.” 

“You mean,” says Mr. Count, very 
sharp, “a man w'ho is only a theoretical 
man. Haw! You didn’t have the right 
gloves on, did you, Ferdy?” 

Which goes to show’ you how this fel¬ 
low’, Mr. Count, could always find some 
smart w’ay to pin it onto the big geezer 
and make him ridiculous—and how he 
continued to do so, right up to the end. 

MEANWHILE, you under¬ 
stand, we were carrying on 
about our explorations from 
island to island. This being 
the true yarn of Mother Ferdy, and not 
a scientific treatise, 1 11 not try to list 
all the strange freaks of nature we 
gathered, for fear you’d think it was all 
make-believe—and everything else is in 
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our Expedition Report, anyhow. Rut the 
bug-man kept getting bugs most fear¬ 
some to behold, and the bird-man got 
birds like nothing on Nellie’s hat, and I 
mind how the fish-man one day brought 
a crab on board that walked on stilts 
down the galley steps and like to scare 
our Chinee cook to death. And the oth¬ 
ers were catching a lot of other things, 
and Miss Kinney was catching butter¬ 
flies. And boy, could that dame catch 
’em! 

So far, you had to hand it to her. She 
sure was aces on her job. Still and all, 
the time came when Sir Quidley-Beaks 
must have been sort of downright sorry 
he had ever hired her. Because just be¬ 
ing there, she began to be a bother to 
every male man on that ship—every¬ 
body, that is, except Sir Quidley himself, 
as being too old, and me, having my 
own Polly Ann home in Maine to bother 
about. It was no fault of hers, under¬ 
stand—she couldn’t help it. But just 
what I said before about her—she was 
too darn pretty for any public peace of 
mind! 

Look. She would come back with the 
shore-party after a hard day’s work in 
the jungle, and slip into her little swim 
suit and dive off the bowsprit, and 
come up like a silver-gilt flying-fish and 
dare anybody to tag her. And the whole 
blame bunch would pile after her—the 
science boys, that is, and any officers off 
watch. And the rest would stand and 
gawk, mostly, and Ferdy, too, you bet. 
He never swum himself. He’d stay with 
his gloves on, and the look on his big 
helpless mug was as if the soul of him 
was sick with longing. And specially 
whenever Mr. Count tagged her, as he 
sometimes could. 

But what I’m getting at—all this so¬ 
cial stuff made bad business for the 
intents and purposes of Sir Quidley- 
Beaks. He was a natural-born driver, 
that little man. Seems he had made his 
millions in boots-and-shoes, and when he 
took up science, it was just as serious 
with him as a factory, where everybody 
should mind his last and stick to his 
stitches. And when he saw the eyes and 
minds of people on his pay-roll drifting 
off to a lovely young lady, however able, 
why presently he gave out about it. 


And when he did, he did, like the 
elephant. 

“See here, lads and lasses,” he says, 
one evening in the cabin. “We’re run¬ 
ning this show at a loss. We’re behind 
our schedule,” says he, (only he pro¬ 
nounced it ‘shed-ule.’) “It’s getting time 
to start home, before we smash-up Flora 
and Fauna,” (that’s what he called our 
specimens) “in spring storms on the 
Atlantic. You, Ferdy,” he says, sudden¬ 
ly, “I notice you’ve hardly begun to 
mount your moths as yet.” 

Ferdy turned the color of a tomato. 

“I know,” Sir Quidley goes on. “You 
have to do your collecting at night, 
which keeps you back. But you can 
take your trays and cases, ashore with 
you, and get on with it. We’ve plenty of 
vapors and torches.” (He meant gas- 
lamps and flashlights.) “And that goes 
for all of you,” he added. “From now 
on, I expect everybody to work double 
tides!” 

I’D BEEN serving near Fer¬ 
dy, and I heard him give a 
groan, like. Afterwards when 
he sat alone in a corner, I 
couldn’t keep from asking him the 
matter. 

“It’s come, John,” he says, very low¬ 
voiced. “It’s got up with me at last.” 

“What’s got up with you?” 

“My hands!” he says, and he sort of 
wrung them together, inside their mitts. 

“What’s wrong of your hands?” 

He told me. “It’s my weakness, John. 
All my life, it’s been my great weakness 
—not wishing, not daring, to show these 
hands of mine. My terrible weakness!” 

“Wait a minute,” I says. “If it ain’t 
too bad, I got something will cure it.” 

“A cure, John?” 

“Sure. I got a box in my ditty-bag. 
A salve my old Uncle Jim used to use 
for his frost-bit ears. Made out of honey 
and milkweed and bitter sassafras root, 
like we grow in Maine,” I says. “Cures 
anything!” 

He gave a twisted kind of grin, spite 
of how he felt. “It wouldn’t be bitter 
enough for me, my boy. Can I trust you 
—will you stick by me, John?” 

“You betcha, pal,” I says. 

“I was beaten when I was a child, you 
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see. I had a cruel childhood. I was beat¬ 
en on the hands. Terribly beaten. Al¬ 
ways on the hands, John!” He went on 
in heavy whispers, as if they came 
dragged out of him. “I was a poor child, 
very poor. My hands were always big 
by my growth—too big, like excres¬ 
cences. They beat my hands until I grew 
ashamed of them. I learned to hate my 
hands, John. And later, when I had to 
earn my living, I learned to cover them 
up, with rags, with gloves—anything. I 
couldn’t stand to let anybody see the 
naked flesh of my hands. I could hardly 
bear to touch anything, except glove¬ 
handed. That’s all, John. Do you see?” 

I saw. By golly, I did see! And I guess 
I never felt sorrier for anybody in my 
life. I says: ‘What do you want me to 
do, Ferdy?” 

He says, only: “Just stick along with 
me. I’ll have to start mounting these 
moths when we make Gorgona Island. 
You come ashore to tend my lights and 
tarps, will you? That’ll help me to ‘get 
on,’ as Sir Quidley wants.” 

Gorgona. We made it, all right, next 
day. This was going to be our last im¬ 
portant collecting-stop before we turned 
back for Panama, and I do declare it’s 
the last stop in the universe! Geographi¬ 
cally, it’s no part of the Galapagos at 
nil. But it’s like the worst place on a 
slumming trip. Once you go poking 
nround that neighborhood you’re bound 
to take it in. Gorgona Island lays of! 
the coast of Ecuador, and they’ve no use 
for it, and you can have it—if you want 
it. 

Such a darn mean place, is what I 
mean. All thorn, jungle, and poison 
swamp was what we had to cut through. 
Me, I stayed right with Ferdy, the way 
he had asked me, and helped carry his 
boxes and cases and such. And whilst 
the others went thrashing elsewhere on 
their own affairs, we two set up for our 
night’s work together. 

NOW, this was the lay-out: 
on a little inland hill we made 
a rough sort of clearing, like 
a shavy spot on a man’s head. 
Here we set up a white tarp, or moth- 
ing-sheet, with poles and ropes to hold 
it spread high like the tilt to a tent. 
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Next we lighted the lamps behind it— 
two big “vapors” of 400 candle-power 
each—to attract the moths flying up¬ 
wind on that sluggish tropical air. So 
when darkness shut down we were squat¬ 
ting in a sort of tiny sculp walled around 
with bush except on this one side, which 
was bright as the screen of a motion- 
picture, you see. Soon enough the moths 
came, whopping and flopping up against 
the screen like soft, feathery bullets. And 
from that time on. Mother Ferdy was 
certainly the busy guy. 

First, he had to gather and examine 
all the arrivals on this early flight which 
might likely be new or rare. These he 
would pop into his cyanide bottles to 
settle ’em. Then, soon ns he got a chance 
he opened up his mounting trays, and 
his cotton-packed pill boxes where he 
kept his previous specimens. And then 
—well, then he took the gloves off his 
hands and sat down to do the job he 
was hired to do. 

I was setting beside him, couple of 
feet away and back, and it was only me 
that looked up when the other people 
come crawling in about us. Miss Kin¬ 
ney, she hardly made a sound. Mr. 
Count was next to her, and Sir Quidley 
next, and some of the others. Now, all 
these folk were pretty good woods-Tndi- 
ans, you know, by the nature of their 
business—and if their notion was to 
creep and spy on Mother Ferdy, why 
they were doing it pretty good. 

But they needn’t have bothered. I 
guess the sky could have fallen on him 
and he wouldn’t have noticed just then. 
Because Mother Ferdy Simms was be¬ 
ing a heterocerist, all by himself—with¬ 
out gloves. 

We sat and watched him. And I want 
to tell you it was something to watch. 
With those naked fingers of his—naked 
at last, huge like a giant’s, yet soft and 
white as a baby’s, which they had a right 
to be—he would choose out a specimen 
moth and handle it. He needed no for¬ 
ceps. lie would pick it up and spread it 
so gently, and fix it with a mounting-pin 
and set it in its place inside the tray, 
delicate ns a picture-artist putting in 
some hair-line touch of beauty, if you 
get how I mean. And they sure were 
beautiful, those moths. Not smart and 
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flaring like butterflies, you know, but all 
dull gold and dusky crimson, and pur¬ 
ple, and smoky grays and silvers. And 
how fast he did it, without losing a 
fleck of dust from their lovely wings! 

As I say, meanwhile all these science 
people were watching him, and I guess 
they hardly breathed. Not Miss Kinney, 
anyway. Her lips were sort of parted, 
and she stared at Mother Ferdy, and 
she stared at his handiwork as if she 
saw a revelation of something not be¬ 
lieved—something strange, and wonder¬ 
ful, like a cluster of jewels in a cave. 
Nobody said a word till I heard Mr. 
Count give his drawl, hateful—envious, 
maybe. 

“Haw! Well, well—look there. By 
Jove, the beggar actually /t<w a pair of 
hands—ten fingers, too! And they don’t 
seem—” 

Sir Quidley stopped him. “Shut it!” 
he says. 

“Hey? I was merely about to remark, 
there seems no actual disease, leprosy 
or such. But how do we know—” 

“Shut up. Count!” says the boss, quiet 
but very stern. And he didn’t call him 
“mister.” either. “Quit persecuting the 
chap, d’you hear? You disgust me. I’m 
quite aware why you’ve been doing it 
—because he knew your record at the 
College, your secret drinking, and cheat¬ 
ing on your lectures—when he had to 
save you himself, b’gad. You were 
afraid he might peach on you—so you’ve 
tried every trick to discredit him.” 

Boy, boy—was it a cutter for Mr. 
Hamelton Count, or wasn’t it? You 
could just feel how our perky little own¬ 
er had been saving up for this. 

Mr. Count could only sputter: “If 
that big oaf has told you—if he’ll face 
me. He’s not man enough!” 

“He’s told me nothing,” snaps Sir 
Quidley. “I knew all about it from the 
start myself. I took a chance on hiring 
you both. And by gad, if he’s not the 
man betwixt you two, he’s the gentle¬ 
man. And a genius!” he adds. “Now dry 
up and mind your manners, you silly 
ass.” ^ 

What—ho! as the limeys say. I al¬ 
ways recall with great pleasure that mo¬ 
ment when Sir Quidley-Beaks gave the 
snake-man his come-uppance. And more 


specially because that happened to be 
the very moment when the event befell 
—to speak by the book—the very spe¬ 
cial incident I’ve been leading up to. 
Call it Fate, or what you want, but lis¬ 
ten, now .... 

This was the way of it. 

YOU’LL remember—we were 
all placed, or sitting or gath¬ 
ered like, along the near edge 
of this jungle clearing of ours, 
a little tramped-down saucer in the bush. 
Our lighted-up mothing-screen made it 
only about as clear, or dim, as twilight. 
Kind of spooky, too. Of course, we 
hadn’t noticed anything over toward 
the opposite side—why should we? But 
all of a sudden, and all at the same time, 
we were aware—that was Sir Quidley’s 
word—of something yonder. . . . You 
know, when you just naturally do know 
something? Yes. Well, we all knew that 
Something was there. Yonder. 

Me, I was just tightening up one of 
the guy-ropes to the screen. Ferdy, he 
was just putting one of his trnys aside. 
We all looked—and I can hardly tell you 
what we saw. It was Death. . . Right 
there, come from over the edge of the 
clearing, and right in front of Miss Kin¬ 
ney, was the Thing, coiled for striking... 

It was handsome, too. It lay in a per¬ 
fect black ring, like a hawser with the 
ends loose. Nor yet not all black, neither 
—only blackish, with grayish X-marks 
on it. And a queer fact, too—we knew, 
without any actual naming beforehand 
—only on the sight of it—that this was 
the deadliest living creature, the only 
snake that goes out to kill a human 
where it can, deliberate, and whose least 
bite will kill you on the spot. Every¬ 
body has heard of it, and besides, there 
it was—unlike anything else in the world. 
Of the two loose ends of its coil, the 
outside stood like a man’s lifted fore¬ 
arm with a bent wrist—and the inside 
was tapered and erect in a thin, red 
vibrating spike. 

I’m telling you now, of course, with 
the help of thoughts that came to me 
afterwards. At the time, I was just sim¬ 
ply paralyzed with a great and terrible 
fear. The kind that strikes into your 
vitals—exactly like I saw that sword- 
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fish struck with the harpoon. I couldn’t 
have moved if I had had any sense or 
wish of motion. Paralyzed, that’s all. 
And so were all the rest. Except Ferdy 
Simms. 

Mind you, we were none more than a 
few feet apart. The snake was almost 
in Miss Kinney’s lap where she sat, 
white and frozen-white. Ferdy could 
have seen no more than the flash of 
her instant peril, the coiled-up reptile, 
its spike-tail whirring like a jet of flame, 
its head with beady eyes, weaving to 
strike. He had no other warning, and no 
weapon at all, you understand. But in 
that instant the big, clumsy man struck 
—quicker than the snake, the only way 
he could to save the girl. He threw his 
whole bulk right acrost her in one lunge, 
and grabbed the Thing in one hand. . . 

That’s what I mean: bare-handed. 
He took it around the neck. And he 
staggered to his feet, and he wrenched 
it up with him—and it was as tall as he 
was from the ground up! 

Maybe you never saw a man take hold 
of a whipping, live-power electric cable, 
and wrastlc it? Neither did I? But I 
know what it would look like, because 
I saw it done by Mother Ferdy Simms. 
Only the cable was a living, powerful, 
malignant whip of steel—bound to kill! 

And Ferdy. With all his sensitive 
shrinking from the mere touch of any¬ 
thing on his naked skin—you remember? 
All that? Well, he stood there, and the 
sweat was pouring off him. but he held 
that Thing out with his stiff naked arm 
and his gripped naked hand. 

Bure-hnnded he held it whilst its head 
and body and fangs were lashing at him. 
Might have seemed a sort of Whirling 
Dervish, the way he had to handle it. 
But, no. He was just making a finish 
fight for his life, and his love, and his 
manhood. To strangle it. Bare-handed 
—after all. No gloves! 

WELL—I guess that’s about 
all the story I can tell about 
the Quidlev-Beaks Expedition, 
and the Questor. and Mr. 
Ferdinand Simms. Except maybe, how 
I helped to lay him out. That’s right. 
That’s what my old Uncle Jim always 
used to call it, back home in the State 
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of Maine. Whenever a ceremony of any 
such sort happens on Deer Island, you 
know, why the neighbors are right there. 
They’ll help to dress you up, or lay you 
out, if it takes their last doggone button. 
W’e did pretty good with our ship-mate. 

The Chinee cook, for one. He was a 
generous soul, of plenty girth, and he 
chipped in first with a pair of clean duck 
pants. The mate was a big fellow, too, 
and he had a new over-all pea-jacket 
which we set up with bright brass trim¬ 
mings, quite smart. Then Sir Quidley- 
Bcaks, he took his Royal Yacht Squad¬ 
ron cap and ripped the leather band 
apart, and spliced it out with a piece of 
shoe-uppers. So when we had him all 
ready, by golly—he looked every inch of 
him just what he was. Fine and trig as 
the best of gentlemen—and a man. 

Me, I was sorry because all I could 
give him was a box of my Uncle Jim’s 
sassafras salve, cures anything. But I 
could have died when he put me up to 
be best man for him at the wedding! I 
thought Mr. Count ought to be that— 
seeing how hard he had worked the 
whole cruise, to qualify. 

But the bridegroom picked me his 
own self—so I stood up with him in my 
Sunday suit, which I had bought in 
Augusta, Maine, and I had it in my 
ditty-bag. And Sir Quidley-Beaks, he 
gave the bride away. And I want to tell 
you, they made a handsome couple— 
Miss Kinney, looking sweet and fine and 
proud, leaning on the arm of the sort of 
a man she could tie to for life. You bet! 

This happened in old Santa Ana 
Cathedral, in old Panama City, on our 
way home. And all I want to tell you 
is what Ferdy did as they started for the 
altar-rail. He fished in a pocket and 
brought out a pair of white kid gloves! 
He did. But he did not put them on. 

And one other thing. When they came 
out on the church steps, afterwards. The 
word must have gone around town, there 
was a whole bunch of people who had 
heard the story. Limeys mostly, and I 
never knew they could cheer so loud. 

We cheered. Not for Mother Simms, 
but for the name he would be known 
by—anywhere, any time, always. Not 
“Ferdy”—but “Fer-de-lancer The name 
of the Thing he killed. “ Fer-de-lancer 
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W HEN the tragic news of the loss 
of the Brinkley Expedition 
reached the outside world, 
GLENN CONNOLLY, in Seattle, 
rushed north by plane. Aboard the ill- 
fated schooner, Kathleen, had been 
Doctor MARCUS BRINKLEY, noted 
authority on the Arctic, and his daugh¬ 
ter, MARSHA—Connolly’s fiancee. A 
faint SOS, sent by the Kathleen’s skip¬ 
per, JIM CRAIG, had been picked up 
and relayed to Nome — Kathleen 
crushed in ice and breaking up off Point 
McPherson—will attempt make land im¬ 
mediately—little chance—no grub—one 
dog— 

Reaching Nome, Connolly learned 
that RAVENHILL, enigmatic British 
flyer-adventurer, had just returned from 
a daring flight to Point McPherson with 
the final grim chapter of the Kathleen’s 


story. “Riv” had seen the splintered bow 
of the ship, talked with natives who said 
they had seen the whole party perish in 
trying to reach shore. 

Connolly, refusing to abandon hope 
and suspecting foul play by Captain 
Craig, revealed that Brinkley, ostensibly 
in search of scientific data, had actually 
been on the trail of a platinum strike. In 
the bar of the Malemute Club, that 
night, Connolly tried to charter Raven- 
hill’s plane for a rescue flight. Ravenhill 
refused but offered to fly Connolly south 
next day. Pretending to abandon the 
idea of a search, Connolly accepted. 

After the take-off next morning, Rav¬ 
enhill nonchalantly admitted conspiring 
with Craig to cheat Brinkley out of the 
platinum strike. Connolly, at pistol- 
point, forced the Englishman to turn the 
plane north. Riv, admiring Connolly’s 
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unshakable resolve to search for the 
Brinkleys, agreed to “try it once,” and 
Connolly put away his automatic. They 
headed into the teeth of the wind. 

Hundreds of miles to the north. Brink- 
ley and Marsha, miraculously escaped 
from the ice pack—utterly exhausted, 
half-starving—had sought shelter in a 
rude cave. They had tied a note to Bolo, 
huge Mackenzie husky, headed him 
south towards the Endicott Mountains, 
beyond which lay the nearest settlement. 
With no food except moss-roots, their 
whereabouts unknown, they had little 
hope left. 

Meanwhile, Ravcnhill and Connolly, 
flying blind into the intensifying storm, 
made a forced landing on the ice of the 
Middle Fork. Ravenhill refused to con¬ 
tinue farther. Nearby—in the cabin of 
a native, Klcna George—they spent the 
night. Next morning, while Riv slept, 
Connolly set out alone on foot for Barter 
River, with twelve days’ rations—his 
only weapon a knife of Klena George’s. 
Ravenhill awoke, found Connolly gone, 


took off dangerously, and locating the 
tiny figure crawling below, dropped a 
note urging him to turn back. When 
Connolly signaled his refusal, Riv, with 
a dip of his wings, headed south. 

That night, wrapped in tarp and blan¬ 
kets, Connolly survived the arctic cold v 
He awoke to the sound of a wolfish howl." 
It was Bolo, the husky. Connolly re¬ 
called Craig's SOS. “No grub. One dog.” 
He fed the starving Mackenzie, but 
failed to find the note under his collar. 
When he resumed his arduous journey, 
the husky fell in behind. 

After three days of battling the full 
fury of the elements, Connolly had tra¬ 
versed the Pass and reached the tundra. 
On the fourth day, he had a moment’s 
exultation. Far ahead, he heard the can¬ 
nonading of the ice pack. He was with¬ 
in sight of his goal. Then, his strength 
gone, he collapsed in the snow. There 
the Brinkleys found him and took him 
to their rude shelter. 

The grim meeting was not without its 
reward. Marsha and the doctor were 
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overjoyed to see him, although he had 
brought little more than two days’ food 
supply—and his moral support. Dr. 
Brinkley told Connolly of staking a 
claim to the platinum strike before the 
wreck of the Kathleen. And Connolly de¬ 
scribed the conspiracy between Raven- 
hill and Craig. 

The following day, the three set out, 
heading toward Barter River, eighty 
miles to the cast—the Brinkleys weak 
from starvation, Connolly from the rig¬ 
ors of his trek north. Their supplies 
were pitifully inadequate. They moved 
wearily along the tundra, continued on 
to the beach. In a crevasse farther on, 
the doctor and Connolly—unknown to 
Marsha—came upon traces of a recent 
campfire. Dr. Brinkley suspected it 
might be the abandoned camp of the 
two breeds, Hempel and Sloane—and 
even, possibly, Craig—none of whom 
were known positively to have perished. 
This was an added peril. Survival was 
the only law here and, to desperate men, 
Connolly’s meager provisions might be 
worth life itself. 

The little party moved on through the 
cathedral hush of the “still cold.” Mar¬ 
sha’s condition had become the key 
factor in their long haul toward Barter 
River—and life. Growing steadily weak¬ 
er, she clung to Connolly’s arm. It was 
plain she could never make it on foot 
to Barter River. 

The terrain was rougher to the east* 
ward. Rounded swells in the tundra be* 
came ridges that pointed south toward 
the mountains. Headlands thrusting in¬ 
to the barrier reared slowly. Presently 
the mean level of the tundra was higher 
than the barrier itself, so that the im¬ 
mense sweep of the pack northward was 
fully in view. 

PART III 

SHORTLY after noon the 
doctor halted on the crest of a 
ridge. He explained their po¬ 
sition. They were high above 
the beach. Travel was impossible down 
there. It was merely a series of debris- 
choked pockets with rough headlands 
between. Yet, if they stopped to eat, 
they must descend to the beach to build 


a fire. The mere descent and ascent 
would waste their dwindling strength. 
The question was—should they push on, 
without eating, and make early, perma¬ 
nent camp? 

It was hard for Marsha. She clung 
to Connolly, and he put an arm about 
her to hold her up. 

“Tell me the worst,” she said. “How 
far?” 

“To camp?” 

“Yes. To where we begin to eat moss- 
roots again. Where Glenn goes on alone.” 

The doctor and Connolly looked at 
each other. 

“I know,” she said. “I can figure too, 
damn it. I’ve been figuring. It’s the only 
way.” 

“Three hours more, perhaps,” said 
the doctor. 

Connolly could feel her body slump. 
“Just let me rest a little, then. Put down 
iny pack for me to sit on, Glenn. Bless 
your heart, you’ve been carrying it for 
miles. . . Now unroll yours and wrap 
me in your blankets.” 

He did so and she sat swathed from 
head to toe, bowed forward against her 
knees. The doctor and Connolly 
stamped about, flailing their arms. The 
cold had a different quality than when 
the wind blew. There was no constant 
impact. But the moment motion ceased 
it crept in like liquid ice. 

“No smoke ahead,” the doctor told 
Connolly out of Marsha’s hearing. “No 
fire. It looks like they’ve outrun us. Well, 
perhaps it’s best.” 

The dog’s uneasiness would have been 
funny if the moment itself had been less 
grim. It seemed to know that a halt 
at this temperature, without a fire, was 
entirely out of order, contrary to the 
laws of the trail. It ranged between 
them and Marsha, ears erect, whining in 
a throaty undertone. 

“You’re right, Bolo,” the doctor 
soothed. “Easy, boy. It won’t be long.” 

The light was at its best when they 
again got under way. It had the texture 
of winter twilight, with a few pale stars 
twinkling along the northern zenith. To 
the south the mountains were edged 
with silver. Visibility was unchanged. At 
a distance all was cloud-like and vague. 

Night was full-grown but lighted by 
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the stars when they came to the end of 
the largest bay they had yet encoun¬ 
tered. It was in the shape of a crescent 
whose farther horn was lost in a seem¬ 
ing infinity. This, according to the doc¬ 
tor, was Half-Moon Bay. 

“Brinkley nomenclature,” he ex¬ 
plained. “The Geological Survey didn't 
name it.” 

A single sheer-walled cape thrust out 
from its center. That the water offshore 
was shallow was shown by the fact that 
the barrier had not swung inland to fol¬ 
low the contonr of the bay, but stretched 
like an unbroken bowstring from tip to 
tip of the crescent. The ice inside had 
the look of a calm lagoon. 

Marsha, too, recognized the spot. 
“Boy—what a lunch we ate that day! 
Hot soup. Beefsteak. We built our fire 
just this side of the cape.” 

“We’ll build it there again,” said the 
doctor. “That’s our camp.” 

“But it’s miles and miles.” 

“Less than three. Let’s get down to 
the ice. It will be easier going.” 

It was a steep fifty feet down. The 
doctor led the way, following steps late¬ 
ly cut in the ice-sheathed bank. Con¬ 
nolly noticed this, but not Marsha. She 
was, finally, on the verge of collapse. 

All were weak-kneed and trembling 
when they reached the floor of the bay. 
It was good to be on solid ice again. 
It had the feel of rough-surfaced con¬ 
crete. 

“This is better,” said the doctor. 
“How goes it, Marsha?” 

“O.K. The fighting breed—” but her 
laugh was almost a sob. 

The doctor, too, was almost done for. 
They angled away from shore, arms 
locked together like weary revelers, 
homeward bound. Connolly was in the 
middle, partly supporting the doctor, 
almost wholly supporting Marsha. 

“You’re like a horse,” she told him. 
“A pack horse. What holds you up?” . 

“Cussedness, mostly.” 

“And youth,” said the doctor. “And 
courage. We may need it all.” 

Hours later, so it seemed, the out- 
thrust cape loomed close at hand. They 
passed the mouth of a shallow canyon at 
their right. It was low-walled and broad, 
with a narrow strip of ice meandering 


down its center. Only the darker hue of 
the ice made the groove different from 
scores of others that pierced the plateau. 

The doctor pointed apathetically. 
“I’ve called it Platinum Creek. Discov¬ 
ery claim corners less than one hundred 
vards in.” 

w 

They shuffled on, during a momen¬ 
tary silence. Then Marsha said: “You 
heard him, Glenn. He’s telling us where 
the strike i^ You know—that plati¬ 
num.” ^ 

“Oh, yes,” said Connolly. “Yes.” 

“Well? Aren’t we millionaires or 
something?” 

“Maybe,” said Connolly. “Sure. . . 
Where’s this campsite, Doctor?” 

“In the corner. There’s spring water 
there. Plenty of wood. Plenty of moss.” 

“Good,” said Connolly, holding them 
up. “Swell. Sounds like a nice spot. May¬ 
be we could sell lots to tourists. Come 
on, we’ll make it.” 

CHAPTER XI 

FIRE ON ICE 

AS CAMPSITES went on the 
shores of the Arctic, this was 
near perfect — better, even, 
than the one they had quitted 
that morning. In the angle formed by 
headland and bench was a small, U- 
shapod crevasse floored with sand. Fuel 
and good water were practically within 
arm’s length. With the tarp overhead 
and sleeping-bags stretched between fire 
and wall, living temperatures could be 
maintained against any storm or ex¬ 
treme of cold. 

Connolly shed his load and the doctor 
did likewise. Marsha leaned against the 
wall, knees braced and head bowed. For 
an instant Connolly stood, undecided. 
Which was the more imperative: to 
build a fire at once, or find out for cer¬ 
tain how closely they had trailed those 
ahead? 

The doctor named the play. His 
thoughts had plainly been following the 
same groove. 

“Gather some moss, Glenn. We’ll fix 
Marsha’s bed and get her into it. . . 
You’re too tired to eat for the moment, 
child. Rest first. There’s lots of time.” 
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She did not object. The doctor un¬ 
rolled her sleeping-hag. Connolly took 
the axe and uncovered moss in the near¬ 
by cleft from which the frozen spring 
emerged. He spread it on the floor and 
made all ready while the doctor helped 
Marsha out of her frost-encrusted parka 
and mukluks. 

She was soon settled, with the extra 
blanket tucked in. They left her there, 
swathed and motionless, and Connolly 
led the way along the base of the wall 
toward the point where the headland 
broke off abruptly into the ice of the 
bay. They were as quiet as possible, 
yet the crunching of frost crystals under¬ 
foot rang out far too loudly. 

The dog was ahead. He stood at the 
corner, facing eastward, his muzzle sam¬ 
pling the motionless air. Though the ani¬ 
mal’s untroubled pose told them that 
nothing of flesh and blood was close, 
they moved cautiously out into the 
open. 

It came ns an odd shock of surprise 
to Connolly, prepared though he had 
been for hours and miles past. . . Far 
up tlie beach, as though a star had fallen 
from the sky and was blazing there, a 
lone fire twinkled. It was just inside the 
far horn of the crescent, perhaps two 
miles away. It might have been recent¬ 
ly kindled; it might have been burning 
for more than an hour past, hidden from 
view by the headland. 

As he looked at that fire, and all that 
it might mean in relation to their own 
survival, a mounting excitement pushed 
his weariness into the background. A 
battle against unkind nature was one 
thing, to deal with living men was an¬ 
other. Those yonder in that camp were 
not so far away. They might have food. 
Certainly they had rifles. 

“H-ra-m. Can we make something out 
of this, Doctor? Maybe?” 

The doctor was also deeply moved, 
but in a different way. “Wait. Make no 
plans. Not until we know who is there. 
Let’s go over to the claim. Marsha’s 
resting. It isn’t far.” 

“To the claim? Why?” 

“Sh-h-h. It won’t take long. Per¬ 
haps we’ll find the answer to some of the 
questions that have been bothering both 
of us.” 


Connolly did not protest. They left 
the point and struck out across the ice, 
heading toward the mouth of the creek. 

It was less than two hundred yards 
across the angle formed by headland 
and bank. They entered the broad, shal¬ 
low canyon. Black ice was underfoot. 
There was nothing else to indicate—if 
this was an indication—that they were 
in the presence of what the doctor be¬ 
lieved to be the continent’s greatest sin¬ 
gle deposit of platinum-bearing gravel. 

For the first time that day, Connolly 
saw signs of travel underfoot—a faint, 
fresh trail of broken frost crystals, fol¬ 
lowing the line where ice and snow 
joined. This trail presently rose up on 
the flat and was lost there. The doctor 
led on, bearing toward the dim bank. 

Other trails moved in again, con¬ 
verging upon a square, sturdy stake, 
driven down through snow and moss in¬ 
to the frozen gravel. Its top was cleft. 
The cleft held in its grip a folded square 
of waterproof material to which only 
frost crystals clung. 

The doctor removed this packet and 
unfolded it, his mittened fingers clumsy. 
His shoulder, pressed against Connolly’s 
was trembling. 

“Get a match ready. We’ll read it.” 
In the utter silence a ghostly echo whis¬ 
pered from the opposite bank, “Well 
read it. . .” 

Connolly drew off a mitten and got 
two matches from an inner pocket. He 
placed them between his teeth and 
thrust his unprotected hand into the 
other sleeve while waiting. 

“We’re a long way from courts of 
law,” said the doctor. “Too far. But 
remember the circumstances. ... I dis¬ 
covered and staked this claim twenty- 
one days ago, on the seventeenth of 
January. This notice should so attest, 
in my handwriting.” 

He opened the packet. Connolly 
struck a match and they bent over it, 
heads together. 

It was not the doctor’s handwriting, 
but a bold, equally scholarly scrawl. 
It gave the usual description of a dis¬ 
covery claim—placer, cornering on this 
stake, extending southward along the 
channel of an unnamed creek, here called 
Platinum Creek, located approximately 
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seventy miles due west of Barter 
River. . . 

It was not the description that told 
the story; it was the signature: James 
N. Craig. Master of the Kathleen. Of 
Nome. 

It was dated January 17th. 

TIIE flame of the match dwin¬ 
dled and died in the motion¬ 
less air. The following dark¬ 
ness thinned again into the 
starlit gloom. Connolly watched the 
doctor, drawing on his mittens. 

“Well? D’you still think the Kathleen 
was wrecked by accident?'’ 

He hadn’t intended to be brusque. 
His own speculations had centered on 
Craig. He had thought of him often, 
each time Marsha had stumbled. Here 
was final proof, and the palms of his 
hands itched. 

The doctor placed a hand on the stake 
and leaned heavily upon it. 

“He’s up there now, ‘between us and 
Barter River. That steals our last crust. 
. . . God forgive me—what have I done 
to you children?” 

When his knees buckled, Connolly 
grasped at him with clumsy haste. His 
tattered feet slipped. The doctor’s bulk 
dragged both to the snow. Each came 
up to his knees, but no further. They 
faced each other, while the stillness 
poured in and congealed about them. 

“I’m all right.” The doctor’s low tones 
murmured from bank to bank. “It’s just 
that I’ve been keyed up all day, waiting 
for this moment. I—I still wasn’t pre¬ 
pared to meet it.” 

“Look,” said Connolly. “What do you 
mean—it steals our last crust? They’ll 
go on tomorrow. I’ll follow.” 

“No. That’s what got me just now. 
. . . If Jim Craig planned this far, he’s 
too shrewd to leave much to chance. 
They’ve undoubtedly got a grub cache 
up there, planted long before the storm.” 

“You mean—where they’re camped 
now?” 

“Yes. Otherwise they’d have camped 
here tonight. It's an open beach up yon¬ 
der. . . If they’ve got food, they’ll be 
in no hurry. They’ll wait three or four 
days to rest up, regain their strength. 
But we can’t wait.” 


Connolly considered this, eyeing him 
fixedly. Somehow, he was unmoved by 
the dilemma that had so demoralized 
the doctor—that they couldn’t go on, 
and couldn’t wait. His thoughts refused 
to go beyond a single possibility—proba¬ 
bility—here suggested. “So. . . A grub 
cache, eh?” 

“Help me up,” said the doctor, in a 
feeble voice. 

When they were on their feet, he made 
no move to go. He stood, fumbling in¬ 
side his parka. “Better go back to Mar¬ 
sha. Start getting supper. We’ll discuss 
what’s to be done after we’ve eaten. I’ll 
be along, as soon as I’ve done a little 
chore.” 

Connolly was dubious about leaving 
him. “What chore?” 

The doctor already had his notebook 
out, and an indelible pencil. “I’ll post 
my notices again.” He indicated the lo¬ 
cation stake. “Such as it is. For what¬ 
ever it’s worth.” 

“Good!” Connolly approved the spirit 
as much as the purpose. The doctor was 
not entirely beaten down. “O.K. But 
don’t wait too long.” 

He started off, but halted at a dis¬ 
tance. 

“Listen. I’d better tell Marsha the 
whole thing?” 

The doctor hesitated, then nodded. “I 
suppose so. She’s entitled to a vote. With 
her eyes open.” 

JLY& MARSHA was not asleep. 

^ When she heard Connolly en- 
ter she roused up and raised 
1JUrMrj * inA the flap of her sleeping bag a 
little. Her eyes glistened in the shadowed 
slit. 

“You’re like a badger,” he told her. 
“Backed into your hole. How goes it?” 

“Awful. Too tired to eat. Too hun¬ 
gry to sleep. How’s that for being be¬ 
tween the devil and the deep sea?” 

“You’ll eat,” he promised. “Then you 
can sleep for a week. Meanwhile, listen 
to the low-down on your old friend, 
Craig.” 

While he built the fire he told her the 
story of Craig’s plot. She was unhappy 
because of her previous faith in Craig. 
It was the first time she had known what 
had happened between the captain and 
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the doctor while the Kathleen's decks 
had been crumpling underfoot. 

“Poor Dad! No wonder he took me 
out on the pack. It wasn’t a matter of 
choice. He was like the dog that climbed 
the tree: he had to.” 

But it all seemed far away, in her 
viewpoint—examples of greed, weak¬ 
ness and human passions that belonged 
to the past. . . The true importance of 
it came with Connolly’s second revela¬ 
tion—that Craig and the two breeds had 
not only survived but were ahead of 
them on the beach. 

He was unaware, at first, of how heavy 
the blow had been. She lay motionless 
in the shadow, watching him mutely as 
he moved about. She roused up, just as 
he was about to apply a match to the 
dry moss and nested shavings. 

“Don’t light it. Glenn! Please!” 

“Why not?” 

“They’ll see it. They’ll see the reflec¬ 
tion on the cliff.” 

“Nonsense,” he soothed, pointing up¬ 
ward. “It’s forty feet high. They’re two 
miles away.” 

“A small fire, then. Just enough to 
cook with. And we’ll put it out as soon 
as we’ve eaten. . . I’m afraid for you, 
too. Glenn. They’re maniacs. They 
must be. Oh—what shall we do? What 
can we do?” 

“Do?” he echoed. “Just let them 
march along. I'll trail them in to Bar¬ 
ter River.” 

He humored her by building a small 
fire. He made a blaze hot enough for 
the flapiacks and beans, and to leave 
a bed of coals for the coffee. . . His 
own speculations circled again and again 
about that other fire, blazing so boldly 
up yonder—so insolently, almost. 
Thought of the days ahead brought 
again the cold and mounting fury that 
had touched him during that black night 
in Nome. Why should the Brinkleys 
face starvation and death while three 
such renegades lived fat and secure? 

They were three, armed w’ith rifles. 
They would be unsuspecting, unaware 
that they were not alone on the long, 
desolate beach that extended westward 
from Barter River. They would soon 
be asleep, gorged and comfortable. A 
determined mau, one prepared to stop 


at nothing though armed only with a 
club and a native hunting knife, steal¬ 
ing upon them unawares. . . 

The doctor came shuffling up from 
the ice of the bay. He seated himself 
wearily, pushed back the hood of his 
parka and took off his mittens. He 
looked down at Marsha, who w*as 
propped on an elbow now, and at Con¬ 
nolly, kneeling beside the fire. His shad¬ 
ow and Connolly’s w r avercd like giants 
against the w’alls of the niche. 

“He told you about the claim, Mar¬ 
sha? And Jim Craig?” 

She nodded and patted his hand brief¬ 
ly. “Yes.” 

“Sit still, both of you,” Connolly di¬ 
rected. “I’ll dish it up. Where’s Bolo?” 

“He w f as up on the bank a moment 
ago,” said Marsha. “Don’t call him. He'll 
drive us crazy, teasing for food. I hate 
to eat this, Glenn. It seems like I’m 
eating your chances tomorrow.” 

“Forget it,” he told her. “You’ve got 
to start off with a good meal. I’ll make it 
0. K. . . Then w'e’ll all turn in. If 
there’s anything to debate, w’e’ll do it 
in the morning.” 

This last was for the doctor’s bene¬ 
fit. Brinkley nodded, showing that he 
understood. His face was more sunken 
than before, the lines etched deep. 

Marsha insisted that the fire be put 
out the moment the coffee was boiling. 
The doctor agreed. Connolly did not ob¬ 
ject. The sooner these two were asleep 
the sooner he could get under way. A 
'pleasure to meet you. Captain, he 
thought grimly. Mutual friends have 
mentioned you often. . . He first heated 
water in the kettle to wash their meager 
utensils, then dashed the water on the 
coals, blotting them out. An area of 
warmth remained, radiating heat. He 
squatted there, sipping his coffee. 

“We won’t raise the tarp tonight,” the 
doctor announced. “The sky’s clear. 
But we’ll need all the heat we can get. 
So we’ll sleep side by side, with Glenn’s 
blankets and the tarp over us.” 

Marsha’s sense of humor never died. 
“With who in the middle?” she wanted 
to know. 

“Age has its privileges,” said the doc¬ 
tor. “Also its responsibilities. I take the 
middle.” 
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IT WAS dark in the cleft. The 
wall loomed overhead. All else 
was white and frosty and 
twinkling. The rattling of the 
aluminum utensils, as Connolly racked 
them away, raised up echoes from the 
distant barrier. Having arranged their 
bed to his liking, with Marsha snug 
against the moss that softened the rock 
at her back, the doctor crawled in. The 
dog drifted in like a shadow, turned him¬ 
self about twice, then curled in a mo¬ 
tionless ball at Marsha’s feet. 

“I wish I had your optimism,” the 
doctor whispered. “Have you a plan?” 

“I’ve got a plan,” said Connolly. 
“Sleep tight.” 

Marsha’s voice was muffled. “Don’t 
stay out there and freeze, Glenn.” 

“In a minute. When I finish this ciga¬ 
rette.” 

He finished it and tossed the stub in¬ 
to the dark circle where the fire had 
been. He rose up, stretching, flexing his 
muscles. IIis weariness seemed remote. 
He lowered his arms and slid a hand 
inside his parka, to see that Klena 
George’s knife was still there. 

At that instant the Brinkleys w r ere 
lying motionless, so that even the harsh 
wrinkling and rasping of the waterproof 
tarp was stilled. No sound came from 
the barrier nor the pack beyond. The 
whole w'orld was chained to a calm. . . 

It was not a true silence. Connolly 
thought it was a faint roaring in his ears 
and shook his head to dislodge it. The 
dog’s head w’as up, rigidly alert. The 
doctor pushed back the tarp and reared 
on an elbow. Marsha’s face was a white 
blur. 

“What is it, Glenn? Do you hear it?” 

“Quiet,” the doctor whispered. 

All held their breath. It was gaining 
in volume. It seemed to come from the 
barrier, from the hidden tundra, from 
the ground underfoot. . . It w*as coming 
from the sky. 

“Look!” Marsha’s whisper was 
strained and taut. She was pointing 
above the bank to the south. 

Connolly looked, and his teeth 
clenched. Two incredible pinpoints of 
light were moving up there, creeping 
across the sky. They were parallel j r et 
separated lights—one red, one green. 



The drone of a powerful motor swelled 
among the stars. 

“Thank God!” the doctor breathed. 
“An airplane. They’ve come for us.” 

Connolly recognized the sound of that 
motor. lie could have picked it from 
thousands. 

“It’s Ravenhill! . . . Good old Riv— 
did I curse him too soon?” 

“Glenn!” Marsha’s cry was almost a 
^scream. She was the first to grasp im¬ 
pending tragedy. “He’ll never see us. 
He won’t know we’re here...” 

The doctor came out clawing, drag¬ 
ging moss with him. Connolly dropped 
to his knees and fumbled for matches. 
It w’as necessary to reach inside his 
parka and inside his mackinaw’. When 
the need was greatest, when life and 
death literally hung on the passing sec¬ 
onds, he was all fingers and thumbs. . . 
The plane w’as low, hurtling toward 
them. He got out the matches, broke 
the first one, lit the second and thrust 
it into the moss. 

It took hold with its usual frightful 
slowness. Both he and the doctor fell 
prone and blew* on the strengthening 
flame. It blazed up, and both piled on 
more moss—feeding it, w*atching it soar. 
It lighted up the niche, shone redly on 
their taut, upturned faces. 

The plane was directly overhead, visi¬ 
ble only as a vague fragment of winged 
beauty drifting dow*n the sky. . . It did 
not veer from its course but thundered 
on, as emotionless and undeviating as a 
force of nature itself. Its lights moved 
down, disappeared beyond the line of 
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the cliff. The roar of the motor dwindled 
in the eastward distance. 

“He didn't see us!” Marsha’s voice was 
a kind of sob. “He didn't even look 
down. Why?” 

Connolly knew why. Ravenhill had 
come from the southwest. He had seen 
Craig’s fire for minutes past, while 
still far out over the tundra, and had 
forged toward it as unswervingly as 
though following a radio beam. Having 
laid his course toward that lone beacon 
—the only pinpoint of light in all the 
barrens—there had been no reason to 
look down, certainly not directly down. 

There was one chance left. It would 
depend on how quickly Ravenhill would 
reach his objective and set down on the 
ice up yonder, how quickly he would 
take Craig and the two breeds aboard 
and resume his flight. 

“We’ll build a fire at the point,” Con¬ 
nolly told the doctor, leaping up. “Out 
in the open. Surely Riv’ll look this way 
—just once—before they take off again 
... I know. It’ll bring Craig and his 
gorillas, too. But it’s our only bet.” 

CHAPTER XII 

CRAIG OF THE KATHLEEN 

BY STARLIGHT, even at the 
low altitude at which Raven¬ 
hill held the plane, the tundra 
and pack had a flat, ground- 
glass sheerness broken by the twin lines 
of barrier and beach. Only the fire, far 
up by the eastern tip of tnc bay’s cres¬ 
cent, had a definite quality. 

At first, it had been a mere pinpoint of 
light in the immensity of the night. As 
he roared over the headland, his atten¬ 
tion fixed upon that beacon, the flames 
became plain. The small circle of light 
was close to the bank, bringing into bold 
silhouette three figures on the near edge 
—three men as motionless as though 
they were rooted in the snow. 

All were in parkas, monkish and bulg¬ 
ing. Each had a rifle sloped across his 
arm. Native hunters, probably, in tem¬ 
porary camp far from their home village. 
They would be watching his approach in 
astonishment, and with reason. Who but 
a madman would be night flying over 


these arctic wastes? None but Raven¬ 
hill. 

But there was nothing to be done but 
set down and find out if that sublime 
idiot, Connolly, was one of these three. 
If not, if these savages had not heard 
of Connolly, or seen trace of him, the 
chapter was closed. The beach westward 
was empty. A brief hop east would 
mean that the stretch between Point Mc¬ 
Pherson and Barter River had been pa¬ 
trolled. After that—belatedly but finally 
—he’d go outside. 

Ravenhill came in low and cut in his 
powerful landing light, flooding the sur¬ 
face of the ice. It was smooth nnd there 
was no wind. He set down easily and 
taxied across the ice in zigzags to brake 
his forward progress. He came to a halt, 
pointing eastward, directly opposite the 
campfire and less than one hundred 
yards offshore. 

The men were coming across the ice, 
the pair in the lead running abreast and 
a big man lumbering at their heels. Some¬ 
thing about their advance seemed sinis¬ 
ter. 

“What’s this?” Ravenhill muttered. 

He kept his left hand on the throttle, 
ready to gun the motor, and with his 
right turned the manually controlled 
searchlight so that its beam transfixed 
the oncoming men, but it did not slacken 
their pace. The pair in the lead were 
natives. No—their broad, Mongoloid 
features were black with beard. 

Then he recognized them. “Jove—it’s 
those breeds from the Kathleen! And 
Craig himself! . . . Ravenhill, old fox, 
what have we here?” 

The first two w’ere clawing at the door. 
He swung around and, in pushing it 
open, thrust them back. The kind of 
madness that gripped them was imme¬ 
diately plain. 

“Grub! You got grub, mister?” 

“Sland back!” Ravenhill ordered. 
“Back, I say!” 

He fumbled in the pocket of his fly¬ 
ing suit and brought out three fat choc¬ 
olate bars. He tossed one to each. The 
captain, outdistanced in the final sprint, 
slid heavily against a wing strut and 
clung there. Ravenhill threw him the 
last bar. He clutched it and tore off the 
wrappings with his teeth. 
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As they wolfed the food, RavenhiU 
squatted in the doorway, studying them. 
Good men die, he thought. A good wom¬ 
an dies. These blighters live. 

THE two breeds were little 
more than bristling animals. 
The stamp of starvation was 
on Sloanc’s pock-marked face 
and its torture came from Hcmpel’s 
china blue eyes. They were as unpre¬ 
dictable as wolves at the moment, blind 
to all but the instinct of survival. 

The captain was scarcely more hu¬ 
man. Ilis once handsome features were 
so seared by successive frostbite that the 
flesh bulged beneath a gray stubble of 
beard, unwholesome and purple-veined. 
His parka, like those of his companions, 
was heavy with grime and frost, matted 
with the ashes of bitter camps. 

He pulled himself together under Rav- 
enhill’s gaze. 

“My God, boy, we’re glad to see you!” 
He raised his voice above the idling mo¬ 
tor. “Any more grub? We’ve lived for 
ten days on a blasted seal pup. We ate 
its hide tonight.” 

“Sorry,” said Ravcnhill. “No food at 
all. Plenty of fuel, though. We can be 
out of here in a moment.” He glanced 
toward the fire. “Nobody else about?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“What about the Brinkleys?” 

“Done for. They took to the pack 
when we abandoned ship. It was a toss- 
up. We made it. They didn’t.” 

“You saw no sign of anyone else?” 

“Not a whisper. Who’d you expect us 
to find?” 

“A lad named Connolly. He left the 
Middle Fork four days ago to cross the 
mountain afoot ... I had a notion he 
might have made it.” 

“Afoot across the mountains?” Craig 
shook his head. “It’s been storming un¬ 
til today. No dice. It couldn’t be done. 
Connolly? Hunk Connolly, of Wise¬ 
man?” 

“No. Marsha Brinkley’s boy friend. 
A chcchako, but tough. In fact—quite 
tough.” 

“But not tough enough for that 
mush.” Craig moved closer, with the 
breeds at his heels. His glance was on 
the lighted interior of the cabin. “What 


d’ye say, Riv? Can we get started now?” 

“There is too much talk!” Hempel 
wailed. “We are hungry and cold. And 
sick.” 

The more hard-bitten Sloane said 
briefly, teeth bared: “Let’s go, mister.” 

“Softly,” RavenhiU said. “Easy does 
it. Get your camp gear aboard. Keep 
your savages under control, Craig.” 

Craig looked at the breeds. “They’re 
under control, all right. They’re good 
dogs.” Then he snapped: “Back to the 
fire. Roll the bags and fetch them. 
Fast.” 

They turned, hesitated and then broke 
into a shambling run. 

“Come aboard,” RavenhiU said, hold¬ 
ing the door open. 

Craig’s back was to the chill blast 
from the propeller, looking west, past the 
tail of the ship. He stood motionless for 
an instant, head lowered, the white vapor 
of his breath abruptly cut off. His face 
was lit by the glow from the cabin, and 
RavenhiU saw Craig’s look of astonish¬ 
ment. Then it was more than surprise, 
it became an expression of something 
black and formidable. 

It was a glimpse, no more. When Craig 
clambered in, his features were impas¬ 
sive. 

RAVENIIILL slid in behind 
the wheel, but remained stand¬ 
ing while he manipulated 
throttle and spark. “That 
blighted motor. Too noisy. Quite.” He 
tilted his head, listening to the staccato 
explosions, his face half turned toward 
the tail of the ship. 

“That’s better. Now we can hear our¬ 
selves talk.” 

He lowered to his place at the con¬ 
trols. Craig was already at his side, the 
rifle against his thigh. Ravcnhill glanced 
down at the weapon, an eyebrow raised, 
and brought out cigarettes. Craig took 
one between swollen fingers. They 
lighted up and studied each other. 

“Relax, man—relax.” RavenhiU blew 
a cloud of smoke upward, his cheerful¬ 
ness tinged with contempt. “There’s no 
crisis here. Rescue’s at hand. .Whatever 
you’ve been through is in the past. 
Whatever’s on your conscience is imma¬ 
terial, now that your hide is safe. Right?” 
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“Listen, Riv,” said Craig. He spoke 
calmly, though lie was breathing heavily. 
“How’d you happen to show up here?” 

“Looking for that good fool, Connolly. 
I left him on the glacier, the other side 
of the Pass. Afoot and alone, by gad, 
with a pack on his back. Leaning into 
the wind. . . .” 

“Where did you come from just now?” 
Craig was not interested in Ilavenhill’s 
word picture. 

“Down on the Porcupine. I was head¬ 
ing for Fairbanks when I left Connolly. 
I set down at the Crossing to have a 
drink with the boys.” He shuddered. 
“Jove, what a binge! No more rum for 
me—my word on it. It laid me by the 
heels for four days. It’s not a drink for 
a gentleman.” 

“You didn’t set down on the beach?” 

“No. I came over the Pass and then 
swung east.” 

“What did you mean just now—what- 
ever’s on my conscience?” 

“Tut,” Ravenhill said. “And again, 
tut. It’s obvious, man. The Kathleen’s 
gone. The Brinkleys are gone. Your 
SOS said you’d wait for rescue at Point 
McPherson. You weren’t there. You 
never had been, I’m inclined to think. 
Instead, I find you seventy-five miles 
up the beach. Heading east.” 

“A mistake in reckoning,” said Craig. 
“No navigator could have hit it on the 
nose. When we made it ashore, and I 
found we were better than fifty miles 
east of the Point, our only chance—” 

“Pardon,” Ravenhill interposed. “I'm 
not assailing your alibi. Just remember 
these three points, old carrion. First, you 
and I have prowled the same thicket be¬ 
fore. Second, no man double-crosses me 
twice. Third, I’m baying at your heels 
henceforth. . . . Do we understand each 
other?” 

Craig considered this, and moment by 
moment his vigilance yielded to relief. 
He leaned over and pushed the door 
open for an instant. The breeds were 
heading toward them with their burdens. 

“O. K., Riv.” He spoke swiftly. “I 
tried to double-cross you. You’d have 
cut my throat just as fast. So that’s 
that. ... I had a grub cache planted a 
quarter mile up the beach at the point. 
The boys quit here. Their feet gave out. 


So, while they made camp, I went on 
alone. But the damned storm had moved 
the ice in and covered my grub cache—• 
tons deep. So here we are.” 

“H-m-m,” Ravenhill ruminated. “Here 
you are, indeed. Quite. And glad to see 
me, no doubt? Appreciative and all 
that?” 

“Plenty. I’ve got the new play figured. 
Listen—we’re pointed east. When the 
boys get aboard, head for Batter River. 
McLean there, at the trading post, is an 
old pal. He’ll feed ’em, keep ’em drunk 
and under cover until we need them 
again. If at all.” 



RAVENHILL nodded. “Their 
trail work being done, you 
abandon the dogs? Survival 
of the fittest—that sort of 
thing?” Craig chose to consider this as 
humor and laughed. 

“Leave that stuff to me. We unload 
’em there, sure. Then we eat and you 
and I take off for Nome.” 

“Nome? Without a spot of visiting 
with your old pal, McLean?” 

“That can wait.” In the man’s glance 
was a hint of smoldering fires. “Bets this 
big must be coppered first.” 

“So? You’re thinking of the platinum 
strike, of course?” 

“Yes. I know its general location now. 
I got that much out of Brinkley before 
he pushed off. I can go directly to it. 
Nobody else can. But we’ve got to check 
in at Nome first. Clear the records on 
the wreck, the loss of the crew and the 
Brinkleys, get the coroner’s report filed— 
the whole thing settled. Then, when it’s 
all blown over, and the tears are all shed, 
we ease back—and cash in.” He leaned 
forward, his hand on the door. “Got the 
picture? All set?” 

Ravenhill considered deliberately, 
stroking his mustache. “There’s a de¬ 
tail or two that could do with a bit of 
clarifying. I’m sure it’s merely an over¬ 
sight on your part. In the stress of the 
moment, as it were—” 

“Your split?” Craig interrupted, with 
a facial contortion intended to be jovial. 
“I didn’t overlook it, boy. It’s fifty-fifty 
—all the way. A bird in the hand’s 
enough for me from now on. I learned 
that lesson on this hellish beach.” 
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“I wonder?” said Ravenhill, politely. 

There was no time for further talk, the 
breeds were clawing at the door. In 
their eyes was the apprehension of small 
boys none too sure but that they might 
yet be left marooned in the dark. They 
tossed in their grimy bundles and scram¬ 
bled up. 

“Stow it back there,” Ravenhill said. 
“Lash it down. Unfold a couple of 
chairs.” 

The breeds took their places, crouch¬ 
ing forward, their rifle butts resting on 
the floor. Ravenhill settled himself at 
the controls, switched off the inside 
lights, and advanced the throttle slowly. 

The ship moved forward as smoothly 
as on glass. The searchlight played on 
the speeding ice. Craig settled back with 
a sigh of relief. 

“Man, have I dreamed of this minute? 
. . . Gun it, Riv! We’re almost to the 
end of the bay.” 

Ravenhill disregarded him. The roar 
of the motor rose to sustained thunder. 
They were in the air, but close to the 
point where headland met barrier. The 
barrier being the lower obstacle, Raven¬ 
hill banked to the left—northward, out 
over the pack—and they climbed toward 
the stars. 

It was a natural maneuver. The next 
was not. Instead of banking to the right 
he turned to the left, or west. Thus the 
headland at the center of the bay was in 
view’. And a big fire blazing there, light¬ 
ing up the cliff and surrounding ice. 

Ravenhill was casual. “It’s one of 
those details that need cleaning up, 
Craig. You said the beach was empty. I 
saw the fire there—when I quieted the 
motor, remember? I knew you’d seen it. 
But you didn’t mention it.” 

“It blazed up while we were talking. 1 
don’t know who it is!” 

“Which is curiouscr and curiouser,” 
said Ravenhill. “So we’ll just have a 
quick look-see . . . Queer, but I’ve a 
notion it might be that scatterbrain, 
Connolly. If so, it won’t take but a mo¬ 
ment to pick him up.” 

“Pick him up?” Craig’s voice thick¬ 
ened. “What’s he to us? Why take any 
chances? Are you nuts, Riv?” 

“Completely mad,” said Ravenhill. 
“That’s why I’m so fond of Connolly.” 


CHAPTER Xin 

THE BEST-LAID SCHEMES 

MARSHA joined Connolly 
and the doctor at the fire, 
bringing her own and the doc¬ 
tor’s parka with her. Fully 
clothed, armored for the moment against 
the still cold, they stood close together 
beside the fire, watching the lights of 
Ravenhill’s ship above the pack. 

Those lights had headed eastward dur¬ 
ing frightful seconds. They had dimmed 
and almost disappeared. Then they had 
veered over the pack, swung back. Now 
it was no longer in doubt. The ship was 
returning, after having seemed to aban¬ 
don them. It was like seeing the promise 
of life itself wing toward them. 

Then Connolly realized the problem 
that was also roaring toward them. Res¬ 
cue might not be a simple gesture with 
Craig and the two breeds aboard Raven- 
hill’s ship. 

“Listen,” he said to the doctor swiftly. 
“You and Marsha duck out of sight. Get 
into one of those crevasses around the 
corner until we can sec what’s up.” 

“Why should we?” Marsha demanded, 
in astonishment. 

But the doctor had got it. “He’s right, 
Marsha. Craig doesn’t dream we’re alive. 
Nor Ravenhill either. Craig put a price 
on our rescue once before. . . .” His 
thoughts leaped farther ahead. “Listen, 
Glenn. Perhaps you should pretend you 
haven’t seen us at all. Use your judg¬ 
ment. In a pinch, take off with them and 
come back for us later. We can hold out 
a few days more.” 

“Dad!” Marsha cried. “Please! Are 
you talking about the platinum strike? 
Let them have it—give them any¬ 
thing—” 

“Ilush, child,” said the doctor. He 
drew away. “The claim’s only good 
now for trading purposes . . . Glenn, I 
know Jim Craig and I know you. Do as 
you think best but I suggest the use of 
kid gloves.” 

Connolly nodded. “Instead of sock¬ 
ing him, it’s up to me to say: ‘Thank you 
so much.’ I can do it—maybe.” 

And it might have to be done. Craig 
had played for heavy stakes from the 
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first. To gain them he had planned as 
deliberate a crime as had ever been seen 
in the north. Those stakes—while the 
Brinkleys lived—were still on the table, 
unclaimed. 

The ship slid to a halt on the ice some 
hundred feet distant, its motor idling. 
In the starlight it was like a great, sil¬ 
very bird. It was more than a thing of 
beauty, it was a symbol of freedom, of 
dominance over space and time. With it, 
mountains and barrens were no longer 
barriers. Thirty minutes to Barter River. 
Three hours to Nome. 

Then the cabin door was pushed back, 
and a bulky figure was outlined there. 
Connolly knew that this was Craig. lie 
caught a brief glimpse of the cabin’s 
interior—Ravenhill seated idly at the 
controls, cigarette in hand, the muzzles 
of two rifles motionless at his back. 

“H-m-m,” Connolly muttered. “Looks 
bad. Play ’em close to your belt, gam¬ 
bler.” 

Craig came on ponderously, the hood 
of his ragged parka lowered a little, the 
frosty spume of his breath trailing him 
like a mist. His features took form, rav¬ 
aged and rough-hewn, his good eye glint¬ 
ing with reflected firelight. He was as 
tall as Connolly but far more bulky and 
heavy-limbed. 

“Well, well, my boy!” he said. “Lucky 
we saw your fire when we took off. You’re 
Connolly? Marsha Brinkley’s fiance? 
Ravenhill told me about you. I’m Cap¬ 
tain Craig.” 

Connolly nodded, and assumed his 
role. “What happened to the Brinkleys, 
Captain?” 

Craig, too, was no mean actor. His 
cheerfulness faded. 

“Sorry, boy. That part of it’s bad. 
Only two of the hands and I made it 
ashore. When we abandoned ship, poor 
old Mark decided to try the pack. They 
didn’t have a chance, of course.” 

CONNOLLY turned away 
and drew closer to the fire. 
He stood there, head bowed. 
“I could see that somebody 
was ahead of me on the beach. Three of 
you. I couldn’t help hoping . . . Well— 
that’s that, I suppose. Have you got 
room for me? My food’s practically gone. 


Not that that matters very much now.” 

“Nonsense,” said Craig, moving closer. 
“We must take it as it comes. I’ve lost 
a good ship, two seamen and my old 
friends, the Brinkleys. Poor old Mark— 
we were in school together. Marsha was 
a splendid girl.” He sighed, his keen 
glance on Connolly’s face. “Riv tells me 
you crossed the Pass afoot. Tough trip?” 

“Plenty.” 

“Where did you hit the beach?” 

“Back about ten miles—close to where 
you camped last night. When I saw that 
someone was ahead, I followed along.” 

“You stayed on the beach all the 
way?” 

Connolly saw what he was driving at. 
Craig wanted to be sure that no long 
chance had taken him by the platinum 
ground. 

“Mostly. I stayed on the ice after I hit 
the bay.” 

Craig nodded, his glance probing the 
shadows. “Where’s your outfit? How 
much grub you got left?” 

“Damned little. My stuff’s back there 
in the cove. You’ve got room for me?” 
he asked again. 

“That’s the hell of it,” said Craig. “We 
haven’t. We’re too heavy now. Riv de¬ 
cided it would be best if we flew out by 
Barter River and sent a dogteam back 
for you. It shouldn’t take more than two 
days for them to get here.” 

“Two days?” Connolly protested. “I 
can’t hold out that long. Not after what 
I’ve been through. Look—I’ll leave my 
stuff here. The hell with it. That’ll cut 
down weight. . . . Let’s go ask Riv.” 

Craig halted him. “It isn’t necessary 
to ask him. He takes orders from me.” 
He was jovial still, but his glance was 
cold. “You’re a chechako, Connolly, so 
you don’t know the customs of the coun¬ 
try. If a man’s up against it, that’s final. 
There’s no questions asked. But you can 
get along until the boys get here from 
Barter River.” 

Connolly studied him, debating the 
proper play. There w r as no logical room 
for argument. With an outfit and some 
grub left, tw'o days of waiting involved 
no mortal hazard. In point of fact, it 
would involve no final hazard for the 
Brinkleys, provided rescue was certain 
within two days. 
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His course was suddenly plain to Con¬ 
nolly. There was but one thing to be 
done—leave things as they were. Craig 
had no suspicion that the Brinkleys were 
alive. In his viewpoint he, Connolly, was 
no menace—just a harmless interloper 
who had stumbled by chance into the 
picture. Therefore, Craig would have 
no reason r wt to send a rescue party back 
from Barter River. 

But who knew what Craig might do if 
he saw T his apparently certain winnings 
stolen from him on the final play? 

“O. K.” Connolly’s shrug was apathet¬ 
ic. He stooped for a piece of driftwood 
and tossed it on the fire. “I can make 
it, I guess. You’ll be sure to send back 
for me?” * 

“Of course. I’ll start ’em out tonight.” 

“I’ve money,” said Connolly. “Tell 
them I’ll pay well.” 

Short moments before, the thought of 
the ship leaving without them had been 
tragic. Now, his decision reached, he was 
eager to see it under way, fearful that 
something might arise to hold it back. 
Each moment that Craig stood here, with 
the Brinkleys in hiding less than a stone’s 
throw distant, was loaded with dyna¬ 
mite. 

A diversion came from the ship it¬ 
self. Craig had turned away with a nod 
and a careless, “Well, so long, boy,” when 
the motor coughed once, took hold again. 
Then the explosions missed entirely and 
died^^^ 

THE ensuing silence was star¬ 
tling. The echoes dwindled 
and died along the beach. The 
cabin door opened and Raven- 
hill thrust out his helmeted head. 

“Sorry, Craig.” He spoke with his 
usual cheerfulness. “Ice on the breather 
valve, from the sound of it. I’ll have to 
step up there and clear it off. Will you 
explain to your silly savages?” 

“Stay here, Connolly,” said Craig. His 
voice changed ns he moved forward; it 
roughened, thickened. The man was 
close to the ragged edge. “All right, Riv 
—but no funny business. Sloane! Hem- 
pel! Follow him out, you two.” 

Ravenhill came out at once, followed 
by the two breeds. All pretense was now 
stripped from his status. He knew he 


was under guard. He ducked under a 
wing strut and came up below the motor. 
He raised a hand to Connolly. 

“Greetings, old chap. Fancy meeting 
you here! Why don’t you come aboard?” 

“He’s staying here.” said Craig, ad¬ 
vancing. “We’ll send back a dogteam 
from Barter River. . . . Get that motor 
started, Riv.” 

But Ravenhill coolly circled the skid 
and came toward them. The breeds 
trailed him, rifles ready, looking to Craig 
for orders. 

“You heard me, Riv.” All of Craig’s 
force was in it. “No funny business what¬ 
ever. We’re getting under way.” 

Though a direct advance into a lion’s 
den would have required less fortitude, 
Ravenhill came on. 

"Nonsense, old chap. I must have a 
word with Connolly. To present my 
apologies and all that, you know. It 
seems I’m always abandoning him.” 

His self-possession dominated the mo¬ 
ment. Craig stood aside and wheeled 
with him ns he came to the fire. The 
breeds stood shoulder to shoulder at his 
back. 

“Well, Connolly, you blithering idiot.” 
Ravenhill spoke with sardonic affection. 
“You made it—and made fools out of 
your betters, eh?” 

“I had luck,” said Connolly. “I’ve been 
places since I saw you last.” 

“True. You’re not a chechako now. 
Not after crossing the mountains afoot. 
. . . You’re finally convinced that the 
Brinkleys are gone?” 

“Make it fast, Riv,” Craig interposed. 
“Here—I’ll speed it up. He found our 
tracks on the beach and followed us here. 
I’ve explained that we’re overloaded now 
and can’t take him along with us. It’s all 
right, he says. He’s got grub enough to 
last till wc send help from Barter River. 
That covers it. Do the rest of your yap¬ 
ping when he reaches Nome.” 

“Grub?” said the breed, Sloane. His 
voice shook. “Look, Cap’n—” 

“Quiet,” said Craig, harshly. 

“There’s a minor detail, old chap.” 
Ravenhill’s attention had not swerved 
from Connolly. “Is this your idea, or 
Craig’s? I mean to say—” 

“It’s all right,” said Connolly. “Just 
so you personally see to it—” 
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A gasp of astonishment came from 
Hempel. He swung his rifle around 
quickly. 

“Look! A wolf!” 

Connolly whirled to look behind him. 
Bolo was slinking through the gloom east 
of the headland, head and tail lowered. 

“Don’t shoot!” Connolly spoke sharp¬ 
ly. “It’s just a dog—just old Bolo. I met 
him at the Pass and he followed me 
over.” 

“I’m damned,” said Craig. “It is Bolo. 
He was a mean one, the meanest of the 
lot. I’ve a notion to put a bullet in him, 
just for percentage. . . . You didn’t men¬ 
tion him before, Connolly.” 

“I’d forgotten him,” Connolly ad¬ 
mitted. “He’s O. K. Let him alone. . . . 
It’s all right, Riv. Just so you guarantee 
to send a dogteam back.” 

Sloane interposed again: “Listen, 
Cap’n—” 

“Shut up,” said Craig. 

“I know I’m dumb,” the breed in¬ 
sisted, “but I want to ask something. 
This guy’s been alone ever since he met 
uixwith the dog?” 

“That’s right. What of it?” 

“Then how would the guy know, un¬ 
less somebody told him, that the dog’s 
name was Bolo?” 

All stood motionless, their breath ris¬ 
ing in misty columns. As the silence 
pressed in Connolly could almost feel 
hackles rising on his own neck. . . . The 
error had been so simple—and was so 
ruinous. Nobody this side of the Endi- 
cotts except Craig and the breeds—or the 
Brinkleys—could have told him Bolo’s 
name. 

Ravenhill spoke, faint amusement in 
his tone. 

“Touche , old chap! I thought there 
was something synthetic here. I smelled 
it. The best-laid schemes—and all that, 
eh?” 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE SHIP’S THE THING 

f FOR a moment Connolly was 
demoralized. It was the sort of 
thing impossible to deny or 
evade. It made the whole busi- 
:eeping the Brinkleys under cov¬ 


er a disastrous gesture. Its sole result, in 
fact, would be to call attention to and 
exaggerate the suspicion that had 
prompted it. 

There was nothing to be done but 
wait, poker-faced, for whatever conse¬ 
quences must follow. He had one grim 
satisfaction. Craig, too, was caught be¬ 
tween the horns of an equally ruinous 
dilemma. On the other hand was the 
role he had adopted from the first—that 
his, Craig’s, part in the chain of events 
thus far was above suspicion. He had 
acted always for the best. 

But if he held to the role now, with 
the Brinkleys back in the picture, all the 
winnings for which he had gambled so 
recklessly would elude him. . . . Therein 
lay the danger of the moment. Craig 
and his two breeds alone were armed. 
Much of Craig’s shrewdness and caution 
that enabled him to play a waiting game 
had been eaten away by the experiences 
of the past few days. 

“Well, Connolly?” He turned himself 
about like an aroused grizzly, his rifle 
Held close. “So you ran a little whizzer 
on us, eh? You found the Brinkleys and 
they’re still alive?” 

“Yes,” said Connolly. There was no 
use attempting evasion now. “The}' 
stayed on the pack until the first storm 
blew over. When they made it ashore 
you were ahead of them on the beach.” 

“Jove!” Ravenhill said. “Again you’ve 
made fools of your betters, Connolly. 
Just a chechako hunch—but you fol¬ 
lowed through. . . . My compliments, 
sir • 

Craig moved closer. “Where arc they? 
What’s the play? Spread your hand, 
boy.” 

Connolly decided to call for the show¬ 
down immediately, while the Brinkleys 
were still in the clear. “They laid low 
because they were suspicious of you, 
Captain. They still are. So am I. You 
claimed the Kathleen was wrecked by 
accident, also that the Brinkleys were 
lost by accident—” 

“Softly, gentlemen,” Ravenhill inter¬ 
posed. lie moved between them as be¬ 
tween two bristling mastiffs. “As a diplo¬ 
mat you’ve all the qualifications of an 
excellent blacksmith, Connolly. . . . 
Don’t try to bull this through, Craig. 
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Not in the presence of witnesses. Use 
the jolly old bean—if any.” 

Craig turned on him with bitter relish. 
‘‘Don’t get your own fingers burned, 
Riv. What d’ye mean—witnesses?” 

“All of us,” said Ravenhill. “Connolly. 
Your two savages. Myself. Perhaps the 
Brinkleys. . . . They’re hidden nearby, 
Connolly?” 

“They might be.” said Connolly. “But 
they weren’t hidden from you, Riv. That 
was my hunch, anyway. If Fin wrong, 
state it now. Where do you stand?” 

But Ravenhill rejected the bid with a 
shrug. “On thin ice, old chap. Far too 
thin. And frankly—with good old Raven- 
hill’s interests always on top—I don’t 
like it. . . . Listen, please. Both of you. 
Let’s have the Brinkleys out. Then let’s 
rally around the fire and have a little 
spot of lunch. You’ve enough for one 
good meal for all of us, Connolly?” 

It was a shrewd suggestion, whatever 
lay behind it. None other, in fact, could 
have held Craig’s attention. He stood, 
waiting, his breeds pressing in closer. 

“Just about enough,” said Connolly. 
“And after we’ve lunched—what then?” 

“Quite simple. With bellies full, we’ll 
be on a friendly basis and in reasonable 
mood. Everything will return to proper 
focus, absolutely.” 

Connolly nodded. “One happy family 
—except that the grub will be gone. And 
we’re still eighty miles from Barter Riv- 
er. 

“My ship’s here. Two round trips, if 
necessary, and we’re all safe in Barter 
River. That is”— Ravenhill glanced 
over his shoulder—“if I get the nose 
hangar on immediately and keep the 
motor warm. So ring the luncheon gong 
for the Brinkleys, old chap.” 

“Now wait,” said Craig. “You 
lads—” 

But Connolly did not wait. Any post¬ 
ponement of the crisis was gain. “All 
right, Doctor.” He turned toward the 
cliff. “It’s O. K. Come along and bring 
Marsha.” 

Ravenhill backed the play. His whis¬ 
per was impatient. “Don’t be an ass, 
Craig The ship’s the thing. As long as 
we’ve got that, everything’s under con¬ 
trol. ... So keep up your bluff about 
your old pals. You’re delighted that 


they have escaped death—and all that.” 

It was well timed. Ravenhill had ex¬ 
pressed the meat of it. 

“The ship’s the thing.” 

THE Brinkleys came on, the 
doctor a little in advance, with 
the dog trailing uneasily at 
their heels. The sound of their 
progress raised up brittle echoes. 

Connolly was impressed by the scene 
and moment. The deadly cold pressing 
in; the tundra and pack stretching in¬ 
finitely into the background; this group, 
marooned and inscct-like in the vastness 
of the arctic night. Each of them, many 
times during preceding days, had walked 
in the shadow of death. By all the rules 
of human conduct there should have 
been joyous shouts of greeting, the de¬ 
light of pilgrims met by happy chance on 
a lonely trail. 

Instead, because platinum lay in the 
frozen muck a quarter mile away, it was 
a somber meeting. Craig loomed mas¬ 
sively, his rifle ready, his face expres¬ 
sionless. The breeds said nothing. The 
whites of their eyes glistened as they 
looked from one to the other of the more 
dominant figures about them. Connolly 
stood silent, awaiting the fall of the 
cards. The breed, Hempel, he decided, 
would be the easiest to surprise and dis¬ 
arm if and when the final jam came.... 

Ravenhill broke the spell cheerfully. 

“Well, Marsha. And you, sir.” He 
gave the meeting a Stanley-Livingslone 
touch. “Doctor Brinkley, I presume?” 

Craig’s attempt at casualness was 
more ponderous. “Welcome, folks. I 
never thought I’d see this minute. . . . 
You were right, Mark, old boy. The pack 
was the best bet for you and Marsha.” 

Marsha came over to Connolly and 
took her place beside him. The doctor 
extended his hands to the flames. He 
said to Craig: “Hello, Jim.” He nodded 
to the breeds and looked up at Raven¬ 
hill, his mild eyes twinkling a little. 
“Nice night.” 

“A bit nippy,” said Ravenhill. “I must 
insist—a bit nippy.” 

Marsha was in no mood for triviali¬ 
ties. She clung to Connolly’s arm and 
looked searchingly at Ravenhill, her 
eyes dark and luminous, then at Craig. 
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“We couldn’t help but hear what you 
said, Captain. There’s no further need 
for us to pretend—” 

“Wait,” said the doctor, mildly. 
“There’s more here than meets the eye, 
my dear. Food first and business later.” 

“Correct,” said Connolly. “I’ll go get 
the grub and our outfits, Doctor. You 
and Marsha stay here by the fire. What 
about the motor, Riv?” 

“Forthwith,” said Ravenhill. 

The group split apart, four and three. 
Ravenhill headed toward the ship. 
Craig, motioning to the two breeds, fell 
in at his heels. 

Connolly would have quitted the fire, 
but Marsha held to his arm. Her out¬ 
ward calm was pretense. She was trem¬ 
bling. 

“I’m afraid, Glenn. I’m afraid for all 
three of us. The captain knows he*3 in 
too deep. I could see his face when he 
found out we were alive. He wanted to 
believe we were dead. . . . Oh, it isn't 
worth it. Let him have the platinum. 
Let’s agree—” 

“Easy, Marsha,” the doctor said. “Be 
calm. We haven’t come to trading yet.” 

“Listen,” said Connolly, looking 
toward the ship. 

The quartet had paused in the inter¬ 
mediate gloom between the fire and the 
ship. As their footfalls ceased, Raven- 
hill’s voice came, brittle and impatient. 

“Why the bodyguard? Afraid I’ll start 
the motor and make a run for it?” 

“You might,” Craig answered. “I’m 
coppering all bets, boy.” 

“Sometimes I doubt your sanity, 
Craig,” said Ravenhill. “I flew up to the 
Kathleen in the first storm and to the 
Pass in the second. Why risk my neck— 
why am I here now—if it isn’t for a finger 
in the pie? Put your alleged mind to it.” 

“I’ll do that,” said Craig. “You can 
depend on it. Meanwhile, step along.” 

Ravenhill shrugged and went on. 

“Let’s go,” Connolly whispered. “We’ll 
get our stuff and be ready to eat as fast 
as we can ” 


THEY circled the headland 
towards the shndowed cove. 
Because of the angle the fire 
moved out of their line of vi¬ 
sion first, then the ship. Connolly walked 



with his head twisted back, watch¬ 
ing the activity at the ship as long as it 
was in view. Then he faced the cove 
and quickened their pace. 

“It’s all right for the minute, anyway. 
They’re not pulling out on us. Riv’s get¬ 
ting the nose hangar on.” 

They rolled up the equipment swiftly. 
Marsha and the doctor had been utterly 
exhausted two hours before but the in¬ 
terval of rest had given both a reserve of 
strength. 

The ship swung into view as they 
started back, the canvas nose hangar il¬ 
luminated. Ravenhill was inside. They 
could see his head and shoulders in sil¬ 
houette. Tools clinked and a blowtorch 
roared in a low undertone. The two 
breeds were ou guard nearby. Craig was 
not in sight. 

Then they saw the fire. Craig was 
standing there, on the east side, obvious¬ 
ly awaiting their approach. He had chos¬ 
en his position so that he commanded a 
view of both ship and cove. Ilis rifle 
sloped from his left arm. Ilis mittens 
were off, his fingers extended to the heat. 

“Now it’s coming,” said Connolly. 

“Be careful,” the doctor warned. 

Craig minced no words when they 
came up. He said, glancing toward the 
ship: “I can talk turkey to you three? 
All for one and one for all, eh?” 

“That’s right,” said the doctor. 

“Very well.... You came by the plati¬ 
num strike on the way here?” 

“Yes” 

Craig nodded, pushing back the hood 
of his parka a little, so that he could see 
their faces. He winced as the inner fabric 
rasped against raw flesh at jaw and 
temple. 

“You saw my claim notices, then,” he 
said, between his teeth. “You probably 
tore them down, just like I tore yours 
‘down. It doesn’t matter. Title to the 
claim is in dispute. It’s a question of 
who discovered it and who records it 
first.” 

“You’ve got your story ready?” said 
Connolly. 

“It’s ready,” said Craig. “It’ll stand 
up if it comes to the courts—which it 
won’t. My whole story will stand up. 
It’s shock-proof—up to now. . . . Think 
that over.” 
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“Go on,” said Connolly. 

“And don’t crowd me, boy.” A dark 
vein throbbed on Craig’s forehead. 
“There’s too many jokers wild in this 
deck. . . . Here’s a part of the story. 
I’ve known for fifteen years that plati¬ 
num was somewhere along this beach. 
For fifteen years I’ve traded with these 
natives, bucking the ice, freezing and 
starving, eating my soul out waiting for 
the break. One boy found the dirt—one 
of my boys, that I’d grubstaked, that 
I’d depended on to bring me word—” 

“Pardon,” the doctor said. “This boy 
was a King Islander. He didn’t even be¬ 
long on this side. Nobody grubstaked 
him. He was working reindeer.” 

“Any native on this side was my man,” 
said Craig. “I had an understanding 
with all the head men. If gold was 
found—gold or platinum—they were to 
report direct to me.” 

“Do you call that a grubstake?” said 
Marsha. 

Connolly pressed her arm warningly. 
Craig was here to decree, not to defend. 

“He should have come to me. He 
would have, as soon as he’d realized 
what he’d found. But my old pal, Mark, 
talked to him first—as usual. ... He al¬ 
ways talks first, and fast, with big win¬ 
nings in sight. It was just as true thirty- 
seven years ago. Did you know, Marsha, 
that before I came north your mother 
promised—” 

“Enough of that, Jim,” said the doc¬ 
tor. “There was no promise, no under¬ 
standing. You know that. She made her 
choice before you left.” They faced each 


other across the fire, eye to eye. The 
light from the glowing coals cast shadows 
across their set features. “She’s gone, 
years since. Don’t talk to me about 
lonely years, Jim. . . . What do you 
want from us?” 

“Entirely lonely, Dad?” said Marsha, 
linking her arm in his. 

“No, child,” said the doctor. “Just a 
part of my heart. The part of my life 
that Jim knew'—and envied, God help 
him. You’ve filled the rest.” 

“Talk fast, Craig,” said Connolly. He 
w'as aware of the danger. The curtain, 
briefly parted, must be closed quickly. 
“RavenhilFs putting the tools away and 
w’e haven’t even got the coffee started.” 

Craig turned his attention away from 
Marsha and the doctor with an effort, 
his face darkening. “We’ll figure profit 
and loss later. . . . It’s about Riv. He 
thinks everything’s fixed. As soon as 
we’ve eaten, he’s flying us all to Barter 
River. That suits you?” 

“Sounds good.” 

“But remember this. Everything de¬ 
pends on it. Don’t discuss the strike w'ith 
Riv. If he talks about it don’t let him 
know it’s nearby, discovered and staked. 
He thinks that only Mark and I know 
its general location—a long way from 
here—and it all depends on who stakes 
it first. Get it?” 

“Of course,” said Connolly. “The good 
old double-cross. And after Riv’s out of 
the picture, w'hat’s your cut?” 

“We’ll come to that after we’ve eat¬ 
en,” said Craig. “While Riv’s warming 
up the motor.” 


(To be concluded) 



Young Chan Gorman, gTcenhorn mountaineer cowman, learned his bitter 
lesson: That when the prayerful Deacon Colter shouted loudest for peace 
—that was the time to watch sharp for a bullet in the back! 

You’ll go for this smashing novel by Ray 
Nafriger—“Blood and Bullets Build a Herd.” 
Also other vigorous stories of the old frontier, 
by such famous Western authors as Harry F. 
Olmsted, Dee Linford, William Benton Johns¬ 
ton, Cliff Farrell, etc. 

Buy your copy of the April issue today 1 
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THE CAMP-FIRE 

Where readers, writers and adventurers meet 


O NLY one new recruit to the Writers' 
Brigade to introduce this month and 
we’re not too sure the author of “Glove- 
Handed” hasn’t been in our ranks before 
—thirty years before — and is just now 
getting around to signing up for a second 
term of enlistment. We flipped through 
the card-index file when John Russell’s 
story arrived and discovered that John 
Edward Russell had had a short story, 
“A Proof By Peril,” in the October, H)ll 
issue of Adventure. It was a swell story, 
too — we read it. The time-yellowed file- 
card indicated that John Edward could 
be reached in care of the now defunct 
New York Herald, and the biographical 
data sent over by John (minus-the-Ed- 
ward) Russell’s literary agent says— 

John Russell traveled widely and was 
special correspondent for the New York 
Herald in Panama and Peru in 1908 and 
was later a staff writer — fiction, features, 
verse and interviews — for the New York 
Herald Sunday magazine. He wrote many 
stories and articles for magazines, not¬ 
ably on South Sea, Oriental, adventure 
and seafaring themes. Has explored wide¬ 
ly in South America, Asia and Oceania; 
consulting specialist and adapter with 
six film companies. Author of “The 
Society Wolf,” “The Red Mark,” “Where 
the Pavement Ends,” “In Dark Places” 
and some five hundred published short 
stories. He is the son of Charles Edward 
Russell, the publicist. 


If he’s the same man who did the 1911 
yarn for us, all we can say is that lie’s 
been off Adventure’s contents page far 
too long and we promise you it won’t 
be another three decades before he’s with 
us again. In a brief note appended to 
“Glove-Handed” he says— 

I saw everything that happened in this 
story (Uod save the mark!). Aud here 
is a picture of my Amblysi some, 4 ft. 

A photo, taken by the author, of a herd 
of Amblyrhynchus cristatus basking on a 
huge rock was enclosed, and we’re here 
to testify that they’re the most frightful- 
looking beasties we ever hope to see out¬ 
side a dream! In .the interest of au¬ 
thenticity we turned the Russell snap¬ 
shot over to Artist Hazelton, who used 
it as a model for the giant lizard in the 
illustration on Page 79. 

G eorges surdez, knocked out 

through most of January by a bout 
with la grippe but on the mend again 
now, we are happy to report, took time 
out from his invalid routine to add these 
supplementary notes to “What I Want, 
I Take!” We trust setting them down 
didn’t retard his convalescence. He 
ought to have a chance at some of that 
North African sun he basked in so many 
years to counteract the Brooklyn bad 
weather in mid-winter. 
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Very little had been printed in English 
concerning the ‘troubles’ In Indo-China 
some yenrs ago. However I have seen 
several references to them since I wrote 
“What I Want, I Take I” Events in 
Asia appear to have concentrated the 
public’s attention. For instance, THE 
COMMUNIST, in its January 1941 issue, 
has an article by Andre Marty in which 
the incidents and the court-martial are 
mentioned. 

“The Fifth Regiment of the Foreign 
Legion, hurriedly summoned from Mo¬ 
rocco, was dispatched to the district. The 
atrocities that followed, the massacres in 
cold blood, surpassed the most shameful 
episodes in the history of colonial con¬ 
quest. When, in June 1933, the criminals 
responsible for them were brought to 
trial, they were acquitted! Nevertheless, 
a verdict was uttered, a verdict for his¬ 
tory; it was Commandant Lambert, one 
of the men most responsible for the 
frightful torture and massacre of this 
peaceful population, that uttered it. To¬ 
gether with other Legionnaires, he de¬ 
posed in open court: ‘We had verbal 
orders from Governor Robin. The Res¬ 
ident gave instructions to the Legion¬ 
naires: ‘Strike down, kill, take ns few 
prisoners as possible!*” Andre Marty’s 
quotation on the court-martial is from 
L’Ami du Peuple lndochinois , which I be¬ 
lieve to be a communist newspaper. I 
could quibble over small details and 
state that the Fifth Regiment of the For¬ 
eign Legion was not hurriedly sum¬ 
moned from Morocco, as it has been 
stationed in Indo-China since its crea¬ 
tion. Reinforcements, more correctly re¬ 
placements, were sent to it from regi¬ 
ments in Morocco. 

Andre Marty is an intelligent man and 
a brave man. But I rather think that 
what he writes is ‘slanted,’ colored, for 
bis party and for its purpose. It would 
take much space to give the minutes of 
the court-martial, but the facts were 
very much those narrated in the story, 
by Captain Chanod. The acquittal was 
justified in my opinion, for the men on 
trial were not those guilty. And what 
Marty fails to state clearly, or at all, was 
that the ‘crimes’ attributed to the Le¬ 
gionnaires had been committed in re¬ 
prisal for the horrible murder of a 
young Legion Sergeant, whose corpse 
had been found, mutilated and be¬ 
headed, by the men who went berserk 
and killed natives perhaps at random. 

Whether the presence of the Foreign 
Lcgionnuires in Indo-China was justified 
or not is a matter of opinion—all power¬ 
ful nations have colonies, possessions, 
held by armed troops. Whether the 


troops of occupation arc Legionnaires, 
Marines, Regular Army, Native auxil¬ 
iaries, the same causes lead to the same 
effects. And once blood has been shed, 
it is useless to analyze the guilt of one 
side or the other. Armed men will pass 
by legal formalities often, whether they 
arc Legionnaires, American Marines, 
British Yeomen, Senegalese or Russian 
Reds. It is wrong to condemn, to sentence 
men individually for the shortcomings 
of humunity at lnrge. 

Captain Chnnod, in my story, predicts 
that the Japanese will leave Southern 
China. By a coincidence, the newspapers 
have reported since that the evacuation 
has started. Whether they are being 
forced out by guerilla attacks, as the 
Chinese state, or whether troops are be¬ 
ing withdrawn for an attack on the 
Dutch Indies, is uncertain. When ‘The 
Tiger’ states, in the story, that the Jap¬ 
anese fight from blueprints, he repeats 
an opinion supplied to me yenrs ago by 
a fine soldier who had achieved some 
fame between 1914-1918, and who had 
served with the Russians in Manchuria 
in 1904-1905. 

He told me that on several occasions, 
young Russian subalterns had grown 
weary of playing at war like a game of 
precision in which the occupation of 
certain given points led to the winning or 
loss of points in an imaginary score. 
Those daring officers had taken the 
Initiative with their small detachments, 
with extraordinary results. Among other 
examples, take the Naval Battle of the 
Yalu, in 1894. The Japanese Fleet was 
composed of comparatively modern units 
against a miscellaneous assortment of 
tubs commanded by a Chinese admiral 
who had trained in the cavalry. The 
Japanese Fleet held the advantage of 
speed, hence the choice of maneuvers, 
it could fire every ten minutes one 
hundred and eighty-five shots weighing 
close to twelve thousand pounds against 
the Chinese’s thirty-three shots for a 
weight of five thousand pounds. Obvious¬ 
ly, the Chinese did not have a Chinaman’s 
chance. 

Well, the Chinese got most of their 
ships back to port safely, because at one 
stage of the fight they became aggres¬ 
sive and headed for their enormously 
superior foes. A HISTORY OF SEA 
POWER, by Stevens and Westcott, 
Doubleday Doran, gives the explanation: 
“Admiral Ito has been criticized for thus 
drawing his line across the enemy’s ad¬ 
vance, instead of attacking his left flank. 
But he was previously committed to the 
movement, and executed it rapidly and 
for the most part at long range. Had 
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the Chinese pressed forward at best 
6peed, Lissa (a smashing naval victory 
of the Austrians over the Italians in 
1866) might have been repeated.” 

Just at present, the Fifth Foreign Le¬ 
gion Regiment, ordered to evacuate the 
line of blockhouses in the North, is fight¬ 
ing the invading Thailand forces in the 
inner jungle zone. The Legion is meeting 
old acquaintances there, as Legion units 
were stationed in Sium for some time 
forty years ago. Unless the French Vichy 
Government grows timid again, there is 
nothing to worry about. 

I T IS with great regret that we must 
announce the resignation of Lieut. 
Col. R. Ernest Dupuy from the roll of 
Ask Adventure experts. In common with 
many other officers on active service 
these days he finds the pressure of duty 
too great to permit any regular extra- 
military activity. We shall miss his suc¬ 
cinct and informative replies to queries 
about the care and training of horses, 
jumping and polo, and the cavalry arm. 

B Y NOW our file on the “Indian 
„ Stream Republic” has swelled to 
such proportions that a separate folder 
has had to be assigned to it, and Mr. 
Sullivan of Somerville, Mass., who 
started it all. has had forwarded to him 
from a variety of sources enough ma¬ 
terial on his little-known facet of Amer¬ 
ican colonial history to compound a 
score of articles, should he feel so in¬ 
clined. We felt sure, when we inserted in 
the February Camp-Fire a request for 
information which might help Mr. Sul¬ 
livan ferret out the facts, that a modicum 
of response would be forthcoming, and 
guessed that whatever we received would 
be apt to emanate from New Hampshire 
itself, the home of Indian Stream, or 
from elsewhere in New England. The 
flood of references, notations, letters and 
copies of original material already pub¬ 
lished far exceeded anything we had 
hoped for, and, what was most surpris¬ 
ing, the bulk of it came, not from the 
region under consideration at all, but 
from such far removed spots from New 
Hampshire as Pueblo, Colo.; Vancouver, 
B. C.; Newberry, Mich.; Golconda, Nev.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Monterey, Calif., 
and the deep South. We were beginning 
to think that it was high time New Eng¬ 


landers began to look to their laurels 
and brush up on their own local history 
a bit when Dr. George C. Wilkins of 
Manchester, N. H., less than a hundred 
and fifty miles as the crow flies from 
Indian Stream, saved the day for the 
home team with the following complete 
account of what we think is an extremely 
interesting footnote to Canadian-Ameri- 
can border relations. 

Accounts of the unique Indian Stream 
Republic can be found in both Stack- 
pole’s History of New Hampshire and the 
later Hobart Pillsbury’s History. The 
historical facts in these histories were 
gathered by Grant Showermnn, Ph. D. 
Professor in the University of Wisconsin 
and were published as the Eleventh 
Volume of the Collections of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society under the 
editorship of Otis G. Hammond, M. A., 
also from the History of Coos County 
published by W. A. Ferguson and Com¬ 
pany 1888, the article on Pittsburgh by 
David Blanchard p. p. 696-720. I have 
abstracted a brief history of the Indian 
Stream Republic from Stackpole’s His¬ 
tory of New Hampshire which is ns fol¬ 
lows: 

The boundnry line between Northern 
New Hampshire was in dispute from 
1783, the Treaty of Paris, to the time of 
the Ashburton Treaty in 1842. The dis¬ 
pute concerned the determination of the 
westernmost branch of the Connecticut 
River. Three streams unite to form the 
river, the eastern is known as the Con¬ 
necticut, flowing thru three lakes. The 
western branch is Hall’s Stream and the 
middle branch is Indian Stream. The 
region dmined by these streams embraces 
about 160,000 acres and corresponds to 
the present town of Pittsburgh. 

The St. Frnncis tribe of Indians 
claimed ownership of all lands in this 
vicinity in the latter part of the 18th 
century but in 1796 Chief Philip gave to 
David Gibbs, Nathaniel Wales and Moody 
Bedel u deed of all this region, reserving 
to the Indians the right to hunt and fish 
therein and an agreement that the chief 
and his squaw would be furnished food 
and clothing yearly. 

Among the first settlers were Samuel 
Osborn, David Tyler, Jnmes Ladd, 
Jonathan Kimball, Jessie Tyler, John 
Haynes, Nuthaniel Perkins, Ebenezer 
Fletcher, James Heath and Nnthan Judd. 
The settlement increased until in 1820 
there were about 50 families, including 
285 persons, on Indian Stream. Under 
cultivation were 847 acres. 

Proprietors meetings were held and 
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records kept as early as 1811. The in¬ 
habitants were far in the wilderness and 
were a law unto themselves, but they con¬ 
sistently pave evidence of having the ut¬ 
most respect for human rights and the 
decencies of civilisation, and all their 
later laws were founded on common 
sense, justice and necessity. 

There were rival claims to this ter¬ 
ritory by Canada and New Hampshire 
and in 1827 the King of the Netherlands 
ns arbitrator recognised the English 
claim, but the United States did not 
accept his decision. 

At this time the inhabitants of Indian 
Stream lands were divided into three 
groups, those who were in favor of being 
Canadian, those in favor of being 
United States citizens and a third group 
in favor of establishing an independent 
republic. This latter group predominated 
and on June 11, 1832 a committee con¬ 
sisting of David Mitchell, Luther Parker, 
Phinehas Willard, Herman Batchelder 
and Nathan Judd, were appointed to 
draft a constitution, and on the 9th of 
July their report was adopted by a vote 
of 56 to 3. The constitution was a re¬ 
markable document nnd followed the 
United States and the New Hampshire 
constitutions. The settlers of Indian 
Stream had all been educated in repub¬ 
lican principles and wanted protection 
with the largest possible measure of lib¬ 
erty. They sought not to establish a 
permanent republic, but only a provi¬ 
sional one until it should be determined 
whether their territory belonged to Great 
Ilritain or the United States. Their ob¬ 
ject, as set forth in the preamble of their 
constitution, was ‘‘to preserve union 
among ourselves, establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquility, provide for our 
common security and defense and secure 
the important blessings of civilized so¬ 
ciety.” They claimed the right ‘‘to exer¬ 
cise all the powers of a free, soverign 
and independent State” until the bound¬ 
ary dispute was settled. 

The supreme legislative power of this 
republic was vested in a council of five 
and the first five chosen were, Phinehas 
Willard, Luther Parker, David Mitchell, 
Nathaniel Perkins nnd John Haynes. 
The Assembly was made up of all male 
inhabitants of Indian Stream who w'ere 
21 years of age. They could approve or 
reject laws nnd acts presented by the 
council. They appointed civil officers and 
assessed taxes for roads, bridges and 
schools. Peculiarly notable was a con¬ 
stitutional provision that annually the 
assembly voted yes or no as to whether 
any change was desirublc in the con¬ 
stitution. If a majority voted for an 


amendment a committee was appointed 
to draw up the amendment. A two thirds 
vote in favor of this amendment made it 
a law. Thus the constitution could be 
changed yearly. 

All between the ages of 21 and 50 were 
enrolled in the militia and were required 
to meet one day in the year for training, 
each militiaman furnishing his own arms 
and equipment. 

In spite of these seeming harmonious 
arrangements, the small republic had 
difficulties from transgressors easily 
crossing boundary lines followed by sub¬ 
sequent difficulties in attempting appre¬ 
hension of law breakers. Some inhab¬ 
itants appealed to Lower Canada for 
protection and others to New Hampshire. 

There was much violent talk and occa¬ 
sional moderately sanguinary, small bat¬ 
tles. Luther Parker, the most outstand¬ 
ing leader got discouraged nnd moved to 
Wisconsin. Captain James Mooney, with 
fifty militiamen from New Hampshire, 
was sent to preserve order and in 1836 
a commission from New Hampshire con¬ 
sisting of Joseph Low, Ralph Metcalf and 
John P. Hale visited the settlement and 
soon convinced the settlers that they be¬ 
longed to New Hampshire. The inhabi¬ 
tants publicly acknowledged the fact by 
a series of resolutions, published in two 
newspapers of Concord, New Hampshire. 
The troops were removed and the inde¬ 
pendent republic, after a four year ex¬ 
istence, ceased to exist. In 18+0 the 
town of Pittsburgh was incorporated nnd 
in 18+2 the boundary line was settled as 
beginning at the head of Hall’s Stream. 
Thus ended a demonstration of the abil¬ 
ity of a group of courageous, fair minded 
men, some of them with education and 
intellectual development, to plan and 
carry out in the wilderness their ideas 
of liberty and justice in government. 

Thank you, Doctor Wilkins, for a con¬ 
cise yet comprehensive account of Indian 
Stream. And thanks also to Ted K. 
Clark, George Jennings Gale, S. C. 
Sleeper, Thomas P. Wilson, Carl J. 
Pebble, Paul A. Dentz, R. L. Reid (who 
cites the “North American Boundary 
Papers” published by the British Gov¬ 
ernment in two volumes, Part B of which 
refers exclusively to the Indian Stream 
Territory), Dale L. Morgan and others 
whose information all proved most help¬ 
ful. 

T HE following communication from II. 

E. Pulling. Professor of Botany at 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., just 
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arrived, and having had so much luck 
clearing up the Indian Stream matter via 
Camp-Fire we are hastening to give all 
you New Englanders another opportu¬ 
nity to come to the rescue and aid a fel¬ 
low member of your community. Here’s 
Professor Pulling’s letter— 

Tulbot Mundy’s death is still some¬ 
thing I can’t get over. There must he 
many, like myself, who hoped that some 
day we should hear that Tros had really 
started to prove that the world was 
round. That we shall have one more 
story is good news indeed. That the 
same evening that I opened the copy of 
Adventure that gave the news of Mundy’s 
death, I came across this note seems to 
be the kind of coincidence that would 
have pleased him. This note refers to 
an article in Nature for Aug. 14, 1926 that 
gives an account of a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on June 20 entitled 
Science in Antiquity, by J. Newton 
Friend. Mr. Friend said that the Druids 
of Caesar’s time had schools that were 
famous among the Gauls and many stud¬ 
ents came to them from the continent. 
That they hud devised a clock that 
differed from all others. It was a small 
bronr.c howl with a hole in the bottom 
like a flower-pot. This was floated in 
water in a larger bronr.c bowl. That note 
would have been a help when Mundy was 
defending the Druids, wouldn’t it? 

This took me back to the Camp-Fire of 
those years and I dug out some of the 
Adventures from the attic and read Camp- 
Fire a while. I don’t know whether this 
is in line with the present policy of 
Adventure but a query like this would 
have started something then, I feel sure: 

Does any one in New England know 
where there are any of the pines that 
lumbermen used to call “pumpkin” pine, 
“bull” pine, “cork” pine? I’d like to find 
one to photograph and to get identifying 
parts, but I’d rather find a standing dead 
one than none. If any one would feel 
inclined to write to me if he knows of 
one I should greatly appreciate it and as 
a token of that appreciation send him 
a 5x7, 8x10, or 11x14 (whichever he’d 
prefer) print of the photograph I get — if 
conditions are such that I can get one. 

If any one does write, please tell me how 
I can find the tree (general location and 
someone to ask when I get there, will 
do) and — particularly — why he thinks it 
is this kind of pine — just any big pine 
w’on't do, of course. The companion to 
that query is: do uny of the old-timers 
have any reason for believing that one 
of these pines is not just an ordinary 


white pine that grew where it had plenty 
of wutcr, or just the right mixture of 
clay and sand, etc.? 

Anyway I wish Adventure the best of 
luck and lots of vitnmins. 

Indeed such a letter isn’t out of line 
with the present policy of Adventure. 
We’re mighty glad to pass it along and 
hope it brings results. And we’ll wager 
that if, as and when they come it won’t 
be to Vancouver or Salt Lake City Pro¬ 
fessor Pulling will be sending his thanks 
and pix. 

T HE American Committee for Defense 
of British Homes, a committee of 
American citizens seeking gifts of small 
arms and ammunition from American 
civilians to be sent to British civilians 
for the defense of British homes, and on 
whose list of sponsors appear many 
names familiar to Adventure readers— 
Major Anthony Fiala, explorer and out¬ 
fitter of explorational expeditions; Gif¬ 
ford Pinchot, conservationist and for¬ 
ester; Lowell Thomas, world traveler, ad¬ 
venturer and news commentator, and 
many more—has asked us to insert the 
following— 

One great protection for Britain 
against invasion may be arms for the 
defense of British homes. 

Any American who possesses a rifle, 
pistol, revolver, shotgun, steel helmet, or 
binoculars, which he wishes to donate for 
the defense of British homes, may for¬ 
ward such a gift to the American Com¬ 
mittee for Defense of British Homes, 10 
Warren Street, New York, N. Y. The 
Committee will forward these arms to a 
civilian committee in England. 

There is particular need for pistols 
and revolvers—all types. Rifles and shot¬ 
guns—using ammunition now procur¬ 
able. Ammunition—for rifles (not soft 
nose); preferably ball or buck for shot¬ 
guns. If possible, send with each fire¬ 
arm from 150 to 550 rounds of ammu¬ 
nition. Arms should be sent by express. 
Mails can not be used for such shipments. 

With invasion of Britain a momentary 
threat, here is one way in which Amer¬ 
icans can help, and help before it is too 
late. Put a gun in the hands of an-un¬ 
armed Briton to defend his home. 

We are very glad to print this plea 
and feel sure that many readers of this 
magazine—sportsmen, gun-fans, World 
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War veterans and others—will welcome 
the opportunity to contribute. 

ICTOR SHAW, Ask Adventure ex¬ 
pert on mining and prospecting, 
knows the Navajo Mountain region of 
southern Utah too, and was naturally 
much interested in the material which 
appeared in the February Camp-Fire 
concerning the still missing (so far as we 
know) Donald J. Smith, a notice about 
whom appears in Lost Trails. Mr. Shaw 
ofTers the following material to supple¬ 
ment what C. C. Anderson, our expert on 
Arizona and Utah, had to say two 
months ago, a copy of which went im¬ 
mediately to the brother of the missing 
man. We sincerely hope it proves help¬ 
ful in the search. 

I have travelled over n large portion 
of Navajo Indian Reservation, particu¬ 
larly the area from FOUR CORNERS 
westward to the vicinity of Navajo Mt., 
as well also os the Carriso Mt. section 
and westerly from Teeznospas across 
Walker Creek, the Chinle Wash and the 
Tyendc Wasii, through the Keet Seel 
and Moonlight country. This during a 
pnck-snddlc scout to study cliff dwellings, 
some years back. I did not go right to 
Navajo Mt., hut was close enough to 
he able to observe it in much detail from 
several sides. So, I wish to record what I 
saw: 

A single, elongated peak lying practi¬ 
cally astride of the Utah-Arizona State 
Line tho slightly on the Utah side and 
roughly ten miles due south from the 
lower San Juan River. Its elongation is 
about due east-west, with crest as I re¬ 
call some 2000 feet in extent and quite 
a few small separate peaks of no great 
height near each end and a long shallow 
rounded hut slightly flattened dome in 
the middle. At several points both well 
north and well south from this mountain, 
this skyline mentioned looks remarkably 
like a supine human figure, showing a 
head, neck, torso and long legs terminat¬ 
ing in the upraised feet. The arms seem 
folded across the chest, at the proper 
place on the figure. I was told by a Mr. 
Hamilton, who then ran a trading post 
at Teeznospas, that all Nnvajos held this 
figure to be one of their ancient tribal 
gods, and for that reason considered 
the mountain sacred and to be avoided. 
The skyline peaks appeared to be about 
the same height, with the one indicating 
the feet perhaps a trifle the highest. This 
mountain would appear to be a single 


cone, viewed from either due west, or due 
eust. Average total height probably 
about 4000-5000 ft. above sea level, or 
approximately 2500 feet above the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

The country surrounding Navajo Mt. 
is like most of the northern portion of 
Arizona and consisting of an upper 
plateau of bare rock except where blown 
sand has drifted and been heaped up, 
below which at a variable depth of from 
1000-1600 feet or so lie the canyon floors 
of the streams like Walker, Chinle, Ty- 
ende, Pinto and Navajo Washes, worn 
down by erosion. There is usually a fair 
amount of water in these streams, and 
looking into them from the upper plateau 
affords a really wonderful sight of emer¬ 
ald gruss, peach trees blooming profuse¬ 
ly in April and May, and the fields of 
Indian corn which are irrigated by 6mall 
ditches taken out of the river banks. 
During winter rainy season and late 
spring these streams arc in spate running 
full-banked as a rule. Indian pony trails 
lead angling down to these canyon 
floors from the rock plateau above. So 
that since the area around Navajo Mt. in 
a radius of some 12 to 15 miles in all 
directions is bounded by such streams, it 
seems to me unlikely that there would 
be any question of thirst, to one lost in 
this region. Piute Wash is on the east 
—Navajo Wash on the south and flowing 
into the Big Colorado on the west and 
hits it close to the “CROSSING OF THE 
FATHERS,” with a trail running down 
to it that a horse can negotiate, and has 
done so. 

Further: at the hase of Navajo Mt. 
on its southwest side is a shelter shack 
known as “RAINBOW LODGE.” It is 
the terminus of a dirt road suitable for 
autos which leads due south about 20 
miles to what is known as “Inscription 
House,” an inn on this tourist route 
called “Rninbow Trail,” and which runs 
on south 22 miles to Tonalea (Red Lake) 
where there is a filling station. Now, 
back to Navajo ML . . . 

From Rainbow Lodge mentioned, 
which is a stop-over for the curious pub¬ 
lic who travel to view the famous "Rain¬ 
bow Bridge," there is a horse trail plainly 
visible because constantly in use which 
runs a bit east of north right to the well- 
known Rninbow Nat’l Monument and 
Bridge, which is about 6 miles from the 
I>odge. During the summer tourists travel 
this road and trail quite often, especially 
in fall when heat is less. So it seems to 
me there is but one possible chance of a 
lost man staying lost very long, this being 
if he happened to travel northeastward 
between the Big Colorado, and Monu- 
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ment Valley range to the southeastward. 
Traveling this direction the box-canyon 
of lower San Juan River would stop him, 
unless he chanced to slip and fall over 
those cliffs, which require ropes to 
descend. A man I know used to work a 
placer in there, letting self and outfit 
down by ropes to the river benches. 

Now, moreover, there is a trading post 
not so very far east of Navajo Mt. which 
is right in Monument Valley and known 
as “Goulding’s Post.” It is almost due 
cast from the mountain about 38 miles 
airline, and lVfe or 2 miles only from the 
Utah-Aris. State Line. It is roughly 60 
miles from Four Corners monument. 
Used to be a trading post right at this 
4-Corners Monument, but I haven’t 
heard whether it still is there. 

However, mark this: a message, letter, 
or wire, directed to the Indian Agent, 
Shiprock, N. M., stating the facts con¬ 
nected with the loss of one Donald J. 
Smith, giving description etc., time in 
that region, has I believe the best chance 
of meeting with success in tracing his 
trail. Not only are the Indian Police 
constantly through nil the Reservation, 
but they pick up everything of this na¬ 
ture gleaned from Indians everywhere, 
via ‘‘moccasin telegraph”—which I know 
from experience travels AIIF.AD of any¬ 
one who travels across or in this particu¬ 
lar Reservation. Indians in the Chinle 
country knew who I was and all about 
me, before I ever saw them as I mooched 
along with my pack outfit taking it easy. 
Sooner or later, word of such a “lost 
hombre” would trickle in to Shiprock, 
anyhow, always providing he IS LOST? 

It is my hunch, that this young chap has 
gone somewhere just following his nose, 
maybe on trail of a job, or of those 
“little ponies,” or something perhaps that 
he had just found, etc. Only real danger 
there in August would be rattlers in 
rock-piles, outside of a possible slip and 
fall on some cliff-edge, both of these 
rather remote, I think. 

L AST month, you’ll recall, we had to 
break off spang in the middle of 
Howard Bloomfield’s account of his 
cruise south. Lack of space forced us to 
leave him aground in the mouth of the 
Alligator River, just having crossed 
Albemarle Sound. We’ll let H. B. get 
himself off that bar now and continue 
with the log of the Kittiwalce. 

Couldn’t move her under power, didn’t 
dare run up the jib because the wind would 
have ripped it, und anyhow I might have 
driven the boat further ashore because I 


didn’t know where the deeper water lay. 

I was in the middle of these cogitations 
when the w’ind slewed us around and wc 
bumped off into deeper water, with no dam¬ 
age. Then the squall lifted und we were in 
the channel—it must have been a big lump 
of dredge mud. This was followed by an 
afternoon of rain, through which I sat and 
stood at the tiller, soaking it up. You know 
how that goes—the cockpit seats nre wet, so 
you turn over a cushion and sit on the dry 
side. Sitting on it puts a dent in it, and all 
the rain that hits it runs downhill. You rear 
out of that pond and stand. I was in a mood 
anyway, because I had sworn off cigarettes 
that morning. My wife hunted high und 
low and there wasn’t one aboard. 

We went up the Alligator about eighteen 
miles, it being about a mile wide, and all 
cypress swamp on the shores and no habita¬ 
tion of any kind, and just before dusk I 
sounded a few hundred feet away from the 
markers and dropped anchor, thirty-odd miles 
from the next settlement. The dog wanted 
to go ashore. I put her in the dinghy, and 
set out. If you contemplate rowing around 
a cypress swamp in the dark, looking for a 
bit of dry land for a dog, I may say it is 
a waste of time. I had to give up, finally. 
Just cut out the whole incident of the dog if 
you want, as editorial dignity is not my 
problem. 

It surprised me how much wilderness we’ve 
got on our eastern seaboard. Commonly a 
motorboat or two would pass us in the 
morning, and we’d see no more that day. 
We had several days without seeing any 
kind of yacht hound south, and one long 
day without seeing any boat of any kind 
in a run of ten hours. The cypress swamps 
and the great areas of abandoned rice fields 
have never been settled, and never could be. 
You can’t go ashore in either because you’d 
go right up to your neck. It’s possible to 
have a breakdown or trouble of some kind, 
drop your hook, and wait a day and a night 
for the first boat to come along. 

There’s plenty of wild life—ducks and 
herons and buzzards, bnld eagles and so on 
—and on the Pasquotank River below the 
Dismal Swamp Canal a bear swam across 
a quarter mile ahend. From what I heard, 
deer and bear and wildcats and alligators are 
plentiful in the swamplands, and pretty safe 
from hunters. 

More from II. B. in next month’s 
Camp-Fire. We’re still envying him, sit¬ 
ting here watching the sleet pour down 
into East 42 St. Well, at least we don’t 
have to contend with swamp water 
when we walk the dog!—K. S. W. 





tASK ADVENTURE 

Information you can’t get elsewhere 



XPERT to expert! 


Request:—It may seem n little strange 
to fret an “Adventure letter” from an¬ 
other Ask Adventure “expert” but I 
wonder if you could help me out. 

I am preparing n book on American 
travel and vacations to be released this 
spring by Whittlesey House and it oc¬ 
curred to me that an interesting chapter 
might be made of “Cowboys and Indians” 
describing some of the unusual western 
and southwestern rodeos which take 
place annually, as well as information on 
Indinns—where to sec them, the best 
times of the year, any special fiestas or 
tribal ceremonies they have that would 
he especially worth while visiting for the 
average tourist throughout the year. 

It was with great interest thut I read 
your A. A. reply in the current issue, 
describing the Indian reservation at the 
bottom of the Grand Canyon, nnd I 
clipped this. I wonder if you could 
possibly find time to send me any ad¬ 
ditional information on Indians or other 
unusual trnvel suggestions for the South¬ 
west. This information will be of great 
aid to me and, of course, will be fully 
credited. 

If I can supply you with any further 
information on the project, please don’t 
hesitate to let me know. 

With many advance thanks and kind¬ 
est personal wishes, 

—Robert Spiers Benjamin, c/o Adventure 


Reply by H. F. Robinson:—I have 
your letter of November 27th regarding 
giving you some information about 
“Cowboys and Indians” for a chapter in 
a forthcoming book upon which you arc 
engaged. 

You certainly have picked out some¬ 
thing rather large for a small place, for 
I have in ms. a book about the Indians 
here in the Southwest which, without 
preface, Table of Contents nnd indices 
covers some 250 pages or way over 100,- 
000 words, which will give you an idea of 
the amount of material that might be 
used! 

To list the Indian tribes in New Mex¬ 
ico and Arizona: Navajos, over 50,000 of 
them. Pueblos—18 separate ones and 
over twenty-five villages—eight or nine 
thousand. Apaches, Jicarilla in the north 
part of the state and Mescnleros further 
south. Utes and a few Paiutes and 
Lapans. Arizona has the Navajos, Pinias, 
Maricopas, Papagos, Ilavasupai, Hualpi, 
Chimehuevn, Mojaves, Cocopnhs, Yu mas 
and a few others. This list is from mem¬ 
ory only. 

I am not up on the dates of celebra¬ 
tions nnd dances of many of the tribes 
in Arizona, but can pretty well tell you 
of those of New Mexico. I have lived 
down in the neck of the woods for about 
52 years, 29 of which was in the Govern¬ 
ment Indian Service os Irrigation 
Engineer, so I have some background in 
the matter. 
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Perhaps the best thing to do is to give ceremonies) 

by months, and that will 

you a partial list of the various so-enllcd give a start 

from which you can work, 

dances (most of 

which are religious and a basis for further inquiries. 

Approximate date 

JANUARY 

Kind of Ceremony 

• 

Place. 

New Year’s dunces 


Many of the Pueblos 

6th 

Installation of newly 



elected officers 

Most of the Pueblos 

6th 

Eagle Dance 

San Ildefonso 

Middle of month 

Sword Swallowers 

Zuni 

23d 

FEBRUARY 

Fiesta and Buffalo Dance 

San Ildefonso 

2d 

Children’s Dance 

Son Felipe 

15 

Turtle Dance 

Taos 

No set dates 

MARCH 

Hunting Dances 

Muny of the pueblos 

Various dates 

Opening the Irrigation Ditches 

Many of the pueblos 

Various dates 

Seed ceremonies 

San Juan, Taos, San Ildefonso. 

Sundays 

Woman’s Shinny games 

Various pueblos 

Last Sunday 

APRIL 

Blue Bird Dance 

San Ildefonso 

Variable date 

Chongo Races 

Islcta 

About 15th 

Initiation Ceremonies 

Zuni 

Easter Sunduy 

Fertility Dance 

San Ildefonso 

Corn Dance 

Santo Domingo 


Spring celebration 

San Felipe 

MAY 

Dances 

Various other pueblos 

1 

Great Corn Donee 



Feast Day of St. Phillip 

San Felipe 

3 

Ceremonial races 

Taos 

JUNE 

Feast Day 

(Not Indian, strictly) 

Santa Crus and other native 
Villages. 

8 

Corn Dance 

Taos 

13 

St. Anthony’s Day 

Pojoaque 

Taos 

25 

Santiago Day. Chicken 


JULY 

Pull, etc. 

Santo Domingo 

About the 4th 

Apache Dances 

Mescalero Apache or at Alamo 
Gordo. 

14 

Corn Dance 

Cocldti 

25 

San Antonio Dances 

Taos 

26 

Dance 

Santa Ana 

28 

Dance 

Taos 

Variable dute 

Rain Dances 

Zuni 

Variuble dute 
AUGUST 

Katchini Dances 

Hopi 

2 

Old Pecos Dance 

Jemez 

4 

Green Corn Dance 

Santo Domingo (One of th« 
finest dances to be seen). 

10 

San Lorenzo Day 

Numbe and Picuris 

12 

Santa Clara Dance 

Santa Clara Pueblo 

15 

Dia de la Virgin 

Zuni und Zia 

28 

St. Augustine Day 

Isleta 

Variable dates 

Doll dance and Rain dance 

Zuni 

Variable dates 

Snake Dances (usually two 



or three) 

Hopi 
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SEPTEMBER 

2 

6 

15? 


16-18 

19 

29-30 

Variable date 

1st Week OCTOBER 

4 

Variable dates 
After the first frost 
or “When the Thunder 
Sleeps” 

NOVEMBER 

1 

12 

No sot date 
No set date 
DECEMBER 
During Christinas Week 
Christmas Eve 

Christinas Day 

26-27 

No set date 


Celebration 
Harvest Dance 
Encampment and dances 

Flute Ceremony 
Navajo Fair 
St. Joseph Day 
San Geronimo dances 
Nan-zrau-tu 
Navajo Fair 

Hunting Dances 

Yei-bi-chi and Fire Dances 

All Souls Day, Dawn 
Ceremony 

Fiesta of San Diego 
Wa-wu-chi-ma Ceremony 
Shaliko Ceremony 

Hunting dances 


Children Dance 
Sol-ya-lang-eu 


A coma 

San Ildefonso 

Jicarilla Apache at Horse 
Lake 
Jeme* 

Window Rock 

Laguna 

Taos 

Hopi 

Shiprock (Usually includes 
dances) 

Nam be 

Various Pueblos 


Various places on Navajo Res. 
Taos 

Jcmcz and Tcscque 

Hopi 

Zuni 

Various pueblos 

San Felipe, Laguna, Islcta and 

Taos 

Jemez, Santo Domingo, 
Tesque, San Felipe 
and others. 

Santo Domingo 
Hopi. 


This is not a complete list by any 
means, and frequently there are extra 
and special ceremonies thrown in for 
good measure. Among the non-«edentary 
Indians, the dates are not, as a usual 
thing, set at regular times, but occur 
when the necessity or occasion arises 

Now in addition to these strictly In¬ 
dian celebrations there arc other times 
and places where there arc Indian dances, 
and other ceremonies, many of them by 
the so-called “natives” who are the Span¬ 
ish Americans whose forefathers came 
in 400 years ago with the conquistadorcs. 

Ash Wednesday and Easter bring the 
riles of Los Hermanns Penitentes which 
may be seen nt a number of out of the 
way settlements. The Papago Indians 
also put on a great celebration and a 
play at Faster, near Tucson and Casa 
Grande. 

Ou Enster Morning we have Sunrise 
ceremonies in the Aztec Ruins, near Az¬ 
tec, New Mexico, on the rim of the Grand 
Canyon and at Albuquerque, and a sun¬ 
set ceremony at the White Sands. 

May 5th is the Mexican Independence 
day (La Cinco de Mayo) which is cele¬ 


brated in many places where those of 
Mexican blood reside. 

May 26 is the Feast Day of San Felipe 
de Neri, and as he is the patron saint of 
Old Albuquerque, there is quite a cele¬ 
bration. 

June 19 Corpus Christi Sunday is given 
a big celebration in Santa Fe, as is the 
26th of the month when there is a 
church procession which has been held 
nnnually there for 400 years. 

In August—date chnngcs from year to 
year but between the 17th and the 25th 
usually—a three days celebration of the 
Inter-tribal Indian Ceremonial. Last 
year there were representatives of over 
60 tribes there from as far ns Montana 
and Oklahoma. 

September is the Santa Fe Annual 
Fiesta for three or four days with In¬ 
dian and native dances etc. nnd a pageant 
of the entrada of De Vargas. Santa Fe 
also has a celebration of the saint day of 
Saint Francis de Assisi. 

In October is the State Fair at Albu¬ 
querque nnd the Cotton Fair at Roswell. 
In December in the village of Tortugas 
a celebration of Our Lady of Guadelupc. 

And last but not least the wonderful 
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KNOW 
YOUR 
CAR 


Yon Need] 
this 
Book 


NEW FLUID 
DRIVE FULLY 
EXPLAINED 


53R 



JUST 
OUT! 


M 

to 

Seek! 


operator And mechanic needs 
ELS NEW Al'TO ouiDK. Thla book save* time, money And 
Highly endorxcd. It proaents the whole subject ot auto me- 
s I— -BaaIc prlndplea, 2 —Construction, J—-Operation. g i 
.Easily understood. Over 1500 pages—1540 1 


ee, 9—Repair. 
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tratlooe ahowtug Inside Views of'modern cars. VSSXSS7E2 
with Instructions for all service Jobe. Diesel Engines fully treated. 
$ M fully Illustrated. To Oet This AssUtance ter Yours*II Simply 
Fill in and Mall Coupon Today. 

1^ COM PLETJE^ 2. JWJ2S t*.? li £L 

TNEO. AUDEL a CO., 4t WEST 23rd STREET. NEW YORK 

I At JHKUS NEW AUTOMOBILE GUIDE <$4> for tr~ •*- 
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You Can 
Train to 


Be an ARTIS 


_ me 

»PAbl# ol Kami no »JO. *SO. 1 
rr»i1u*t»» *ro now vnjfiytnir 
By our practical maUiod. fa 


Trairwd Artutt Ar# Capabla 
Wi*«klv. Many of our trradu 

evaatui Art career*. By our practical _ _ 

•Inca 1014. wt taarti you Cammarcial Art. Cartoo 
and llluEtrat.no AT ROMF IN YOUR MUUK Tl 
Writa for detail* in H1F.S BOOK. "Art for flaaaura 
Profit.'' •nOnlna coursa and opportunity* Drscritwa 
TWO ARTISTS' OUTFITS influ dad won training. Scald 

"“*■ CTUDI0 994T, WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
MIS.IStti Street. N. W. Washlnglea. O. C. 





I WORLD'S LARGEST “DIRECT SELLING" 

BOOK MATCH FACTORY 

proposition. Beautiful N*W DF.SI0N8 
_ at ink »t ONE COLOR l-RICBS. Call 
_full or part tints. No *xp*rl*nr* o^as- 

S.’iTT^rl^s'tixHit’ aSss'^rrolotabl* 1 ’ rn^l^Sl^ rajm'plIrla^inaijnih 

* “‘‘MATCH “CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
saM-AT W. 48th PI. D«pt- PPL Chleasp, U. S. A. 


offers you money-making 
In FIVE and SIX COLOR 
on all buainaaa place*; f 



I DO HALF DAYS 

IRONING"/«» 


Save tin. R. C. SfttUry of Virginia 
TTTOMEN ere emaesd at eeey.^ 

VV faat. cool Ironing with the* 
nrw Streamlined Diamond. F 

Self-hrating. instant heat eon- 
trol. triple pointed base. heat-J 
proof rosewood handle. Rust-/ 
proof CHKOMIL’M finish tori 
lifetime service. Notiring hot^ 
atovework ordangeroue cords. 
—Bunts K<-i AIR. only 4%j 
kerosene (coal oil). Itac-^ 
tually IRONS FAMILY i 
WASHING for l CENT./ 

30 DAYS HOME TRIAL! ( 


Iron St., Akroa. OMo 


lights nnd celebration for three weeks 
at the mining village of Madrid, which 
would take several pages to describe. 
People are coming from all over the 
country to see this, and the TWA planes 
out at night pass over the village so the 
passengers may see it. 

Now ns to the Rodeos. 

Personally I am not so much interested 
in these and cannot give you very much 
information as to the various ones held 
in the state; but I will list at lenst some 
of the ones held annually. There are 
others put on for some single occasion 
or in connection with some special cele¬ 
bration, and I am not in position to give 
any data regarding these, of course. 

JUNE—Clovis has an annual rodeo I 
believe, in June, but cannot give the 
dates. 

JL^LY—This is the big month for ro¬ 
deos. July 2-4 one nt Silver City and at 
Carlsbad. 8-4 One nt Artec. July 4th at 
Grants, Cimarron, Clayton nnd Madrid. 
29-31 or about these dates, llohlis. 

AUGUST Date unknown. Tucumcati. 

SEPTEMBER First week. Magdalena, 
nnd a three day celebration at Deming. 
Fair nnd Rodeo at Portalcs. Bean day 
and Rodeo at Wagon Mound. They cook 
and serve free the New Mexico Pinto 
Beans. This last year they served con¬ 
siderably over one thousand people. 29th 
Fiesta and llodeo at Sun Miguel, and 
the Annual Fiesta of three days at Sontn 
Fe. Rodeo at Tularosn. 

OCTOBER State Fair—eight days 
with horse racing etc. at Albuquerque. 
Fiesta Day of St. Francis of Assisi in 
Santa Fe. Columbus Day at Santa Fe. 

Not knowing just how you are intend¬ 
ing to present this I am at a loss just 
how to put this—and I would ask that 
you excuse the crude way I have put this 
nnd many typographical errors—for I 
have compiled this from numerous 
sources at hand without trying to write 
it out and then rewriting it in good 
shape. 

New Mexico has ninny hundreds of 
miles of paved roads in the state, and it 
is possible to get around to many, if not 
most of the places mentioned. 1 am 
enclosing a road map of the state which 
will show the roads, the Indian pueblos 
and reservations, and it also lists the 
National Monuments, National Forests, 
State Parks, State Monuments and other 
points of interest. Also a list of the 
larger towns with population and eleva¬ 
tion. We have all kinds of climate and 
(Continued on page 118) 
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don’t Worry about 

Rupture 

• Why put up with days r* . months it . YEARS of dis¬ 
comfort, worry and fear? Learn now about this perfected 
invention for all forms of reducible rupture. Surely you 
keenly desire—you eagerly CRAVE to enjoy life’s normal 
activities and pleasures once again. To work ... to play 

• . . to live ... to love . . . with the haunting Fear of 
Rupture banished from your thoughts! Literally thousands 
of rupture sufferers have entered this Kingdom of Paradise 
Regained. Why not you? Some wise man said, “Nothing 
is impossible in this world”—and it is true, for where others 
fail is where we have had our greatest success in many cases! 

Even doctors—thousands of them—have ordered for them¬ 
selves and their patients. Unless your case is absolutely 
hopeless, do not despair. The coupon below brings our 
Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Sup¬ 
port Gives Nature a Chance 
to CLOSE the OPENING 

Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
that permits Nature to close the opening—that holds the rup¬ 
ture securely but gently, day and night, at work and at play! 

Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for re- 
Kilts beyond the expectation of the writers. What is this 
Invention—How docs it work? Will it help me? Get the 
complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion Appliance—send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap—Sanitary—Comfortable 

Rich or poor—ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, 

LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out for imita¬ 
tions and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion 
Trust is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks it made up, after 
your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy direct at the 
low "maker-to-uscr" price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, lightweight. 

Inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, no 
•dff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It brings 
heavenly comfort anti security—while the Automatic Air Cushion con* 
linually works, in Its own, unique way, to l\el[>,Nature get results! Learn 
•shat this patented invention can mean to you—send coupon quickl 

SENT ON TRIAL! 

No . . . don't order a nrooks now—FIRST get the complete 
reve aling explanation of this world-famous rupture Invention. 

THEN decide whether you want the comfort—the freedom from 
Tear and worry —the security—the same amazing results thou¬ 
sands of men. women and children have reported. They found 
onr Invention the answrr to their prayers! Why can't youf 
And you risk nothing as the complete appliance la SENT ON 
TRIAL. Surely you owe It to yourself to Investigate this no- 
risk trial. Send for the faets now—today—hurry 1 All cor¬ 
respondence strictly confidential. 

FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 
rte^Just Clip and Send Coupon^ 

Brooks Appliance Co. f 458-M State St., Marshall. Mich. 



/ >ROOFP 

Read These Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases. 

tin our files erf Marshall. Michigan, as 
hare over 33,000 grateful tetters which 
hare come to us entirely unsolicited and 
without any sort of payment.) 

Likes Brooks Best 

*'I bought one of your Rupture Appliances 
In 1933, wore It day and night for one year 
and laid it aside lasr December. The rup¬ 
ture hasn’t bothered me since. 1 used sev¬ 
eral other* without success until I got a 
Brooks.”— J. B. McCarter, Route 2, Box 
104 . Oregon City, Ore. 

“Runs and Plays’* 

“My son has not worn the Appliance for 
over a year. He wore one for ten years and 
I am very grateful now to think he has laid 
It aside. He is twelve yesrs old, runs and 
plays hard like all boys and is never boch- 

V ered about the rupture.”— Mrs. M. George, M 
<m Route 1, Box 103, Cumberland, Md. ^ 

Mail This Coupon NOW! 

’ BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

458-M State St„ Marshall. Mich. 

Without obligation, please send your FREE 
Book on Rupture, Proof of Results, and 
TRIAL OFFER—all in plain envelope. 


. B. BROO 

Investor 


Stmt.— - 
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BACKACHE? 


Try Flashing Excess Poisons 
And Acid Thru Kidneys 
And Stop Getting Up Nights 


35 CENTS PROVES IT 


When your kidneys are overtaxed and your 
bladder is Irritated and passage scanty and often 
Bmarts and burns, you may need Gold Medal 
Haarlem Oil Capsules, a fine harmless stimulant 
and diuretic that starts to work at once and costa 
but 35 cents at any modern drugstore. 

It’s one good safe way to put more healthy ac¬ 
tivity into kidneys and bladder — you should 
sleep more soundly the whol e night through. But 
be sure to get GOLD MEDAL — it’s a genuine 
medicine for weak kidneys. Don’t accept a sub¬ 
stitute. 



KTC.—full mlam packagw, worth 96.00. 
Youn ABSOLUTELY FREE: Show th*M prod- ■ 
ucU to friend*, neighbor*. Take orders for 
•enaaltonai value*, more than 20 :» uualiiy 
products used In every home. Ram bu 
profit*, full or spare time. No eiq>erlence 
necesaary^ Write forRKKE 96.00 Assort- 
ment of Product* NOW. 

ZANOL. 9706 Monmouth. Cincinnati. Ohio. 


ASTHMA _ 

W. K. STERLINE, 610 Ohio Aya. Sidney. OHIO 


- nailed 
on FREE TRIAL, If 

eetleAed, Hod 11; If 
not, It'e Free. Write 
for treatment today. 


--WANTED — MEN- 

to cast S and lOc NovrlUci, Toy Autoa, Aanirays, etc. Can oe 
done In any ware room, baavmenl or pnt. and no «iq>er|. 
jn« n«»,.ary. A rare opportunity for 1041 to orvote apare or 
full Ume to p roll table work. Apply only If oy»r 01. 

" CT *l- cast products co., o«pt. t 

leee acton Road Maw York. M. T. 


WANTED 


SONGi' POEMS 

any subjoct. Don’t delay—arnd 
tu your porm at aeon for offer 
and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS.. 30-A Wooda Building. Chicago. 111. 


Did “Diamond Jim” Have 
Stomach or Ulcer Pains? 

It is hardly likely that Diamond Jim Brady could have 
eaten so voraciously if he suffered after-eating pains. 
Sufferers who have to pay the penalty of stomach or 
□leer pains, indigestion, gas pains, heartburn, burning 
sensation, bloat and other conditions caused by excess 
acid should try a 25c box of UDGA Tablets. They must 
help or money refunded. At drug stores everywhere. 



Many 
Styles 
to Select 
From 



16 DAYS TRIAL 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

or Money Back. Attract! to styles. Low nrloes. 
BROKEN GLASSES REPAIRED. 

Send No Money! 'u^ rREE 

ADVANCE SPECTACLE CO., M7 8. DwHorn, Dipl. PP-LChl 


(Continued from page 116) 
weather—the latter mostly good! Already 
we are having snow sports—tho they are 
just beginning, and skiing on improved 
runways may be had out from Santa Fe 
and Albuquerque. According to the ele¬ 
vation we have all of the sones of flora 
and fauna from the Lower Sonoran to 
the Alpine. Plenty of hunting and fish¬ 
ing in season. Plenty of deer, some bear, 
an open season on antelope and a very 
limited one on elk. Plenty of trout, both 
lake and stream varieties and fine bass 
fishing at Elephant Butte. 

Well, if this is not just what you 
wanted, und if you want something else, 
let me know and I will try and help you 
out. 

■gUFFALO for a Grand Duke! 

Request;—Some time ago I read a 
story about Genghis Khan and his Mon¬ 
golian horde in which the author men¬ 
tioned that the arrows were feathered 
with horsehair and that special whistling 
arrows were used for signalling. I do not 
remember the name of the author but be¬ 
lieve it was Talbot Mundy, who was al¬ 
ways accurate in such things. 

Can you tell me how such feathering 
was done and how the whistling arrows 
were made or where I can get the in¬ 
formation? 

I have been messing around with arch¬ 
ery for several years, made several bows, 
long, flat and rcctangulnr section and 
today while trying to make some wild 
goose feathers stick to the shafts began 
to wonder if horsehair wouldn’t be 
easier. 

Most of my game so far has been 
edible bull frogs and snapping turtles. 
I was really surprised to see how u couple 
of shafts will soften up a big snapper. 

One of my patients was telling me yes¬ 
terday that his grandfather was one of 
the party when Grand Duke Alexis of 
Russia was hunting buffalo North West 
of here some 70 or 80 years ago. One 
of the stunts the Indians put on for his 
entertainment was to ride alongside a 
buffalo and shoot an arrow entirely 
through the animal so the arrow stopped 
on the ground. The arrow penetrated 
high just back of the short ribs and 
made its exit low on the other side. 

—W. R. Caine, D. C., McCook, Neb. 

Reply by Earl B. Powell:—I have just 
received your letter of the 27th ulL, 
which was forwarded to me for reply. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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C AR Owners! Meet MASTER 

GLAZE—the sensationally dil- 
ferent luster for new and used cars) 

Nol a wax—not an ell polish—not a paint 
—nothing that "im.ari" over tho surface. 
It's a cream y liquid —gulch and easy to 
apply. A matchbox lull U enough to glaze 
an entire carl Enables every motorist to 
keep his car finish sparkling—beautiful as 
a showroom car. Also amazingly restores 
gleaming luster to dull weather-beaten 
cars. Gives a hard glass-Uie surface with¬ 
out smear as streaks I Nothing like ill 


Millions of motorists have the problem ol 
keeping their cars looking new. They all 
want gleaming, shiny, streak-tree appear¬ 
ance without hard work and rubbing. 
Now with this new and different Master 
Glaze method, anyone can quicVly and 
easily Master Glaze his car. obtaining 
sparkling brilliance, with a beautiful, 
smooth. mirror-Uke surface. 


Master Glaze is so durable—eo protective 
to the surface—that even washing with 
gasoline does not affect its brilliant 
luster. Lasts six months to a year I 


It** Fan To 

MASTER GLAZE 

It‘s really a pleasure to Master 
Glaze. You almost feel like a ma¬ 
gician when you see the quick¬ 
ness and ease with which you can 
transiorm your car into a thing 
of gleaming beauty. New cars 
and good paint lobs are entitled 
to this protection—old oars with 
dull paint al¬ 
most Instantly look 
like different cars. 

No experience Is re- 
,. quired. Even a child 
can Master Glase. 


New Car Beauty 

SAVES YOU MONEY 

Master Glaze gloriflee the beauty ol your car. pro-’ 
tects the finish, and saves you money. Loss wash¬ 
ing. less polishing, less work. You will have a more 
beautiful car to drive, and a car whose resale value 
will always be more. You owe It to yourself and 
to your car to find out about Master Glaze. Send 
your name lor tree booklet and tree trial otter. 


»' 


-FREE OFFER COUPON- 


AGENTS 


Write ter Big Preflt 
•sd Free Offer PUs ■ NAME 

Choice territories open. You can make big money taking care of I 
local business and get Master Glaze lor your own car (roe by I 
helping introduce it. Don't delay. Send the tree offer coupon today! ■ 
MASTER GLAZE CO. ■ 

7720-234 W. Harwood Ave., Milwaukee. Wfs. k 


MASTER GLAZE COMPANY. 

1VJU »3tW. Harwood Ave.. Milwaukee. Wls. 

Gentlemen: Please send your FREE illustrated booklet 
and tell me how I can get Master Glaze lor my own car. 
This does not obligate me In any way. 


ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE. 
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Nervous, Weak 
Ankles Swollen 


Excess acids, poisons and wastes in your blood are 
removed chiefly by your kidneys. Getting Up Nights, 
Burning Passages. Backache. Swollen Ankles. Nervous¬ 
ness, Rheumatic Pains, Dizziness. Circles Under Eyes, 
and feeling worn out. often are caused by non-organic 
and non-aystemic Kidney and Bladder troubles. Usually 
in such cases, the very first dose of Cystes goes right to 
work helping the Kidneys flush out excess acids and 
wastes. And this cleansing, purifying Kidney action. In 
just a day or so. may easily make you feel younger, 
stronger and better than in years. A printed guarantee 
wrapped around each package of Cystes insures an Im¬ 
mediate refund of the full cost unless you aro completely 
satisfied. You have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
under this positive money back guarantee so get Cystex 
from your druggist today for only lie. _ 



FALSE 
TEETH 

AS LOW AS S7.S5 

Per PUte. Dental plates are 
mads in oar own laboratory 
from yonr personal trapren- 
ARAMTKED or PURCHASE 
PRICE REFUNDED. We take this risk on oar 60-Day Trial Offsr. 

Do Not Send Ant Money JS'JEyrS&EowrBSS 

DON’T PUT IT OFF -Write us today! * 

BRIGHTON .THOMAS DENTAL LABORATORY (INCJ 
DPT, gee 6217 S. HAL3TED STREET, CHICAGO. ILL. 


EARN 

GOOD 

MONEY 

STEADILY 

WRITE TODAY 
p FOR 


menu. No rlpertenre Decen¬ 
nary. Pleannnt. llmple WMI.I 
Ev.rr basiroanpronoect. Ad- ^ 
*ertiatn« embrolderwi on «*r- 
maou a rant 1 * 10 # feature. In- 
rreaae roar Income everr *eek. 
We supply .v.rrthinu ojodo.t 
u> sue »t once Inoludlna KU*X 
OUTFIT. Write Immediately. , 
BIN DOVK OARMCNT CO. 

SOI s. Fourth St., 

Dept. ST! Kankakee. III. 


RUPTURED? 

Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh—press heavily cm hips and spine—enlarge opening— 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No ieg-strspa 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening—follows every body movement with instant in¬ 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice To Ruptured” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse¬ 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 

CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 15, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


TOMBSTONES 

DIRECT TO YOU 


PsrpetDtte the grzv* 
of your loeed ons with 
beautiful Rochdale 
Monuments and 
Markers. Low coil 
— guaranteed iatU- 
faction or money back 
—Free lettering. 
Bend for Free Cata¬ 
log and compare our 
prices. 

Wt PAY TH* 
FMZIOHT 

RecMele Monument 
Company, 

Dope. 357, Joliet, Ilf. 



EASY 

TERMS 



(Continued from page 118 ) 

As far as I know—there is nothing on 
earth which will take the place of 
feathers on an arrow, and in nil my re¬ 
search, historical and otherwise, nothing 
but feathers will do on any kind of ar¬ 
rows shot by holding them in the hand. 
Of course on the crossbow, various things 
have been used, such as born, fibre, thin 
wood plates, metal, etc., but they are not 
held in the hands. Also some flight ar¬ 
rows used in modern nrchery nre vaned 
with celluloid, etc., hut it has nothing to 
do with good shooting. 1 don’t think that 
horsehair would be any good if you 
could use it, and in my honest opinion it 
would take a day to fasten enough hairs 
on an arrow to do any good. The hairs 
were possibly made for ornament, just 
as Indians used to use down between 
the front ends of feathers, etc. 

The author was probably Harold 
Lamb. He uses that locale a lot and I 
think Talbot Mundy never wrote a story 
about Tartars. I have worked around 
Harold Lamb on pictures, and he is a 
nice, quiet, shy sort of chap whom you 
would never think of as a famous author. 
Just like I know one of the editors of 
Field & Stream who Is a man who has 
adventures by the dozen and faced death 
with a smile, and he is a little chap with 
a grin, weighing about 130 lbs.—but all 
MAN. I remember him being asked 
“When you dropped that Kadiak bear 
in ten feet of you were you afraid?” He 
replied I did not have time to get scared, 
but I did swallow a chew of tobacco I 
had in iny mouth.” His name is Harold 
McCracken. 

The Indian you mention as shooting 
the buffalo for the entertainment of 
Grand Duke Alexis, shot the buffiilo in 
the favorite spot of the horse Indians, i.c. 
a raking shot across the kidneys, which 
puts an animal hors du combat in short 
order, as it is fatal and painfully sicken¬ 
ing before it kills. Gray never wrote an 
anatomy on buffalo, hut the buffalo is 
enough like a man in that region that an 
arrow could traverse a lot of meat with¬ 
out hitting a bone. I had two years in 
medical college, but they did not teach 
about buffalo. However It is close 
enough. 

Well we have been having so much 
warm weather here (So. Calif.) that I 
would like a few days of snow to make 
me feel like a white man. 

Wish I knew where to get some wild 
goose or turkey feathers, as the wild 
ones are stronger than the domestic and 
also the goose feathers stand the damp. 
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^HILLED shot and dry weather. 

Request:—I am writing you in regard 
to a question that has had me puzzled. 

1 have been told by a good many hunters 
that chilled shot will damnge a shotgun 
barrel, is there any truth in that state¬ 
ment? I can’t see how it can be true as 
it looks to me that if such a statement is 
true the gun manufacturers would warn 
the sportsmen and tell them not to use 
chilled shot. Will appreciate your opin¬ 
ion. I have a Winchester pump gun, 
model 97, which I like fine, also like 
grouse shooting, and like the Winchester 
Leader shell, 3Vi drams of powder, ounce 
and l l /a of shot, chilled, as I have found 
this load very effective on both grouse 
and quail, but if chilled shot damages a 
gun barrel I sure don’t want to use it. 
What is your opinion? 

The grouse and quail have seemed to 
be very scarce this year in the southern 
part of this state. Would dry weather 
have any effect on this condition, as it 
has been very dry so far this fall? 

—H. Q. Cox, 825 Frederick St., 
Bluefleld, W. Va. 

Reply by P. H. Glover:—Chilled shot 
have no harmful effect whatsoever on 
a shot gun barrel. The advent of smoke¬ 
less powder resulted in higher breach 
pressures and greater velocity. This 
caused a fairly lnrgc per cent of the soft 
shot to be deformed in the cone and 
choke, and resulted in more shot lag¬ 
ging behind or striking outside of the 
killing pattern. With the chilled shot 
you get higher velocities, better pattern 
and better penetration. Chilled shot arc 
used altogether in trap shooting and the 
average professional or higher class 
amateur fires thousands of shells a year. 

Dry weather might have a harmful 
effect sometimes on the grouse and 
quail crop, but only if the drouth was so 
severe as to dry up the water supplies 
and decrease the natural feed, as a rule 
a cold wet spring does much more harm. 
This is the case in Maine this year. We 
had n month of rain during the grouse 
nesting and hatching season last spring, 
and ns a consequence the crop is decided¬ 
ly below normal. 

J^EEPING warm in the Arctic. 

Request:—Please give me the low 
down on the “Yukon Stove.” It is a 
wood burning stove and must he a port¬ 
able type. It is likely for sale in many 
places in Aluska but who makes it and 




Our Graduates 
Run 


47 °/. 


of ALL the 
Identification Bureaus 
in America 


Send for complete list of over 600 Bureaus where 
our graduates have been placed in good positions as 

FINGER PRINT EXPERTS 

Then write the nearest Bureau and learn what 
our graduates think of usl 

We have space here to list only s FEW 
of these more than 600 Institutions, so be 
sure to send for the complete llstl 



State ol Utah 
Stats of Ohio 
Boston. Mas*. 

New York. N. Y. 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 

St. Paul. Minn. 

Mexico City. Max. 

Augusts, us. 

Seattle. Wash. 

Omaha. Neb. 

Dos Moines, la. 

Montreal, Can. 

Cedar Rapids, low* Windsor. Ont. 


Schenoctady. N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Lincoln, Nob. 
Mobile. Ala. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
Pontiac. Mich. 
Havana. Cuba 
Miami. Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Columbus. Ohio 
Galveston. Tax. 
Houston. Tax. 


State of Michigan 
Stats of Wash. 
Stats of Mass. 
State of Illinois 
State of Idaho 
State of Colorado 
State of Iowa 


Elgin, III. 
Syracuse. N. Y. 
v Tampa, Fla. 

P Long Beech, Cal. 

St. Louis. Mo. 
Lansing. Mich. 
Burlington, la. 

Erin. Pa. 

Oklahoma City, 
Trenton. N. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso. Tax. 


Pueblo. Cola. 

Salt Lak* City. Utah 
Atlantic City. N. i. 
Sioux City. Iowa 
Rochester. N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Spokane, Wash. 

Fort Worth. Tex. 
Okla. Shreveport. La. 
Waltham. Mata. 
Berkeley. Calif. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Want a Regular Monthly Salary? 


Be a Secret Service and Identification Expert I 

Enjoy the thrill of (totting your man—with no personal damn*— 
PLUS a regular monthly paid salary and the opportunity to Share 
In Rewards. Learn at home. In spare time, and at low cost, the 
unluue secrets of thla young, fascinating and fast growing profes¬ 
sion. We offer you the game couroo of training as we gave the 
hundreds of our graduates who now hold splendid positions In 
more than 600 Institutions. Ksch of these bureaus has anywhere 
from ONE to FIFTEEN of our graduate* on regular salaries—and 
new openings develop from time to time. 

Wonderful Opportunity for TRAINED MEN 
in This Young, Fast Growing Profession! 

Of the thousands of town* in America, three-fourth* are still with¬ 
out Identification bureau*. Many more are bound to comet That 
spella OPPORTUNITY. But you must be READY. It's easy to 
master thla profession that combines thrills with personal safety. 
AND the security of a steady Income. We show you HOW—just a* 
wo hare already shown the hundreds who now hold good pay 
positions. 

F n r F I Tho Confidential Reports Operator 
K L E. ■ No. 38 Made to Hi* Chief. 

Just rush coupon! Follow this Operator's exciting hunt for a mur¬ 
derous gang. Also get free. ‘The Blue Book of Crime." showing 
the wonderful opportunities In the field of Unger Prims and Crime 
Detection. Take your first step TODAY toward a steady Income 
and success. Mall coupon NOW! 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnysid* Ave., Dept. 7384, Chlcajo^ 

I INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCC 
• 1920 Sunnyslde Ave., Dept. 7384, Chicago. 

I (rentlemcn: With no obligation on my part, send me Confl- I 
I dentist Report* of Operator No. 38, also Illustrated "Blue . 
• Book of Crime." complete Hat of bureaus employing your | 
I graduates, together with your low prices anil Ka>y Terms offer. I 
j (Literature will bo sent ONLY to persona elating their ago.) j 

j Natno .| 

| Address. Age.J 
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and Other Standard Makes 

Only oar 28 r«r»* oxporlanco, bljr 

buying power and volume production 
niai(t> it possible to offer thear amaz¬ 
ing tire value*. Think of it; Stand¬ 
ard Brand reconditioned tire*, ser¬ 
viceably repaired by expert# with high- 
grade materials at a f ruction of origi rial 
cost. Order now. Enjoy the tremendous 
saving* our cut prices make possible. 

truck 

BALLOONS 
Site Tires Tubes 

<i OO-SO S3. to *i.«a 

«so-so J.ss 1.95 
7 . 00.30 4.so z.9& 
7.50-K) S.1S I.TS 
8.Z5-20 6.75 4.W> 
HEAVY DUTY 
TRUCK TIRES 
Sire Tires Tubes 
:U>r6 $3.50 *1.95 

. ,88 *.75 

»S *.*6 
. 45 !«• 

.75 1.16 Mali 8.65 ».9* 

* 5 t.46 


BALLOON TIRES 
Size Tires Tubes 
SSZ4.40 71 $1.S5 SO. ti 

*9x4.60-30 1.65 .8$ 

$0x4.60-21 l.SS .git 
2HX4 75-19 l.BS .96 
M 76 20 2 .to .9$ 
00-19 2.2S 1.06 
no.fti 2.40 1.06 

1 ] 11 
■ n y 



<2*0.60- 


2.BS 
2.99 1 

li°o i: 


1.16 

l.lft 

SJ> 




EVERY tire 
GUARANTEED 

Our Guar ant •• 
Bono tm«r to 
rapiaca m X prlra 

tirr* failing to ***■ 
fulldmoritn' 


I c a. K «t*l •remen ta 
f. o. b.CMcig a . 

Don’t De 


SC 


40x6 11.60 4.16 

ALL OTHER 
SIZES 
DEALERS 

wanted Order To 

SEND ONLY $ 1-00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. 
<*3.00 on each Truck Tire.) We ship balance C. 0. D. 
Deduct 8 per cent if cash ia aent In full with order. To 
All order promptly we may substitute brands if neces¬ 
sary. ALL TUBES BRAND NEW—GUARANTEED— 
PERRY-HELD TIRE A RUBBER CO. 

2828-30 8. Michigan Ave., Dept. 41714.Chicago 


GbtRcubf 

This Fast Way 

-or Money Back 


Pitching 

Fbr quick relief from itching of ecsema, pimple* athlete’s foot, 
scales, scabies, raabesand other externally caused skin troubles, 
ate world-famous, cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. Preacrip- 
ttoa. Cxeaselcsa, stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops 
the moat intense itching. 36c trial bottle proves it, or money 
hack. Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 




%/ 


MUSIC 

LESSONS. 




. . IABM MOBS. 

Oouraps: Piano. 


B. fUCCICO .< 

vole*. Aecortlloa, 
|-Cor- 


L2ABN . . PBOGRC9S 

Lrarn tn your hnnw. _ _ 

B*xof>hon«. Mandoline Trnor Hftnjo. Clarinet, Ornn, 

Bet. Guitar. Check courae. UurprtainKiy low coat. I ipH 
Terma. FREE catalorue. If juvenile, parent's aignature 
muit aeer»rm»any Inquiry. 

Write—Dept. 134-N. 152! 


1529 East S3rd St.. Chicago. III. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


mm 


High School 

at Home 


Many Finish fa 2 Years 




OoMrapldly aayoa^tlme4nd»bllltle■I««'- 
’• : mlt. Equivalent to resident school work— 

prepares for entrance to college. Standard H. S. texts 

supplied. Diplomas swarded. Credit for H. 8. sebjeete already 
completed. Si fugs se6jee4s if d es i re d . Pres Bulletin ea req uest . 

American School, Dept. H-449, Draxei at Mth, Chicago 


RUPTURED Your Truss! 

rnrp-Soe this Amazing New Discovery 

lUtt Why iufTcr with rupture? You need never -wear 
your truss again! You will be amazed at the wonderful 
successful results. See how this discovery works. FREB. 
Positively costs you nothing. No obligation. Just fill in and 

r -MAIL COUPON TODAY!-, 

■ PNEUMATIC INSTITUTE CO.. 103 Park A»., 0«pt. PI. N.Y. | 

| Address --- J 


can it be obtained in tbe states and 
where? There is really no suitable, well 
advertised wood burning stove on the 
market that I know of. 

—C. P. Fordyce, 

118Vi N 8th 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Reply by Victor Shaw:—Concerning 
the old-time Yukon Stove, this mighty 
good heater is still used quite u hit in 
Alaska, although modern types hnve 
competed to a large extent for the past 
15-20 years. There are many Alaska 
outfitters in Seattle, fully equipped for 
most everything needed, hut I’m very 
doubtful if many of them still carry any 
“Yukons.” If any of these did, it would 
be the largest, which is the Seattle Hard¬ 
ware Co., still doing a big business there 
as they did hack in 1808, when I first 
went to Alaska. Might write them, just 
addressing them as above, though I recall 
they’re on First Ave. 

As for Alaska itself, I doubt if you’d 
be able to find any of this type of camp 
stove short of Fairbanks, though possibly 
Seward. 

Might write the Sampson Hardware 
Co., Fairbanks; also try out the Drown 
Sc Hawkins Corp’n, Seward, Alaska. 
Best place in Ketchikan is the Tongass 
Trading Co, general outfitters and gcn’l 
merchandise. 

Here’s a pointer, thos I’ve myself up 
there used and preferred a home-made 
thing built from un empty oil drum of 
various sizes. Can be made to use up¬ 
right, or luving on side. Cut hole at 
bottom for door, and make door of piece 
cut out but with hinges. Cut hole in top 
for 6-inch stove pipe turning up sections 
all around to serve as bottom support 
for pipe to run up thru roof. Also cut 
a large hole in top to feed fuel, in this 
upright type, with a lower small door 
used for an ash-remover. Have a full- 
sized heavy sheet-iron cover for top, 
cooking and/or hot-water boiler. Either 
type will take 8-4 ft. cordwood sticks and 
with a fitted damper will burn all night 
with a terrific heat. Can't use fully in 
summer. Get these drums in any coast 
town for 50c to $1.00. 


A list of our Ask Adventure experts 
appears on pages 124-5-7-8. Consult 
these men when you want information 
you can't get elsewhere. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
tur, Iowa. If Mr. Rounds is living, he will 
learn something to his material advantage by 
immediately communicating with Julian C. 
Harumack, Counsellor at Law, Munscy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Wanted information of J. C. Johnson, born 
in Cairo, III,, July 21, 1902; attended Elm¬ 
wood School. Father was a steamboat man, 
Christian or Crispen Johnson. Write H. L. 
Beasley, mgr., The Hobby Shop, Centralin, 
Ill. 

About eleven years ago I knew Ned Dixie 
in Belmont, Moss. Anyone having any knowl¬ 
edge of his whereabouts kindly contact 
Robert G. Lindsay, 133 Fenno St., Revere, 
Mass. 

Clayton Isabel and Red Lewis, write me nt 
once. Bill I.uRue, Parrottsville, Tcnn. 

In 191*, I located a long lost brother 
through “Lost Trails.” Will you run the fol¬ 
lowing for me?—Roscoe I. Smith born in 
Nickerson, Kansas, March 12, 1889. Some¬ 
times known as Art Smith or Frank Smith. 
Please write your brother Harry C. Smith, 
3820 Flower St., Bell, Calif. My father is 
very old now and while we did find one 
brother through your magazine in 191* and 
have stayed in touch ever since, the one lost 
sheep means more to my father than the 
others. 

David Delauic, pronounced Dc-law-ya— 
was in Marines at Great Lakes in 1923- 
2*; discharged in Quantico, Va.; worked as 
bridge riveter; was going to Utica, N. Y. 
when discharged. Would like to hear from 
him. L. A. Pratt, 3512 Lake Park Av., Chi¬ 
cago, 111. 

I should like to contact any of the trans¬ 
lators who served with me in the Bureau of 
Naval Intelligence (Cable Censorship) nt 20 
Brond St., New York City, during the first 
World War.—G. M. Patison, P. O. Box 128, 
Hollywood, Cal. 




HOW LONG HAVE YOU 1 
I BEEN STUDYING ? J 


JUST A FEW WEEKS 


MUSIC 

LESSOKS 

for /ess than 
7*0 e/ayf 


Learn your favorite instrument 
quickly , easily right at home 

nu> Too think learning music wan expensive? That you 
had to spend a lot for a private tenrher, sheet musir and 
other incidentals? Then here’s grand news I You can now learn 
to play your favorite instrument for LESS THAN 8EVEN 
CENTS a day I No extras of any kind. And it takes less time 
than you ever thought possible. 

Play a Tunc In One Lesson 
You start playing a familiar melody in your very first lesson. 
You go on from one tunc to another. Your rapid progress is 
amazing. You learn to play by playing—just as you learned 
English by speaking it. You team by a remarkable short-cut 
method that skips nil tedious drills and exercises. A method 
that has enrolled over 700,000 pupils from all over the world. 

It's actually fun learning this way. 
"One picture is worth a thousand 
words.'' That’s the secret of this 
easy way to learn music. Your les¬ 
sons are in print and picture form. 
They show you every position, 
every move—like n tenrher beside 
you, explaining, coaching you. 

Sec how easy it is to learn music 
this modern way. How inexpen¬ 
sive. Mail the coupon, checking 
your favorite instrument. Instru¬ 
ments supplied if needed, cash or 
credit, if. 8. School of Music, 3674 
Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C., N. Y. 


(J. S. School of Mmic. 3674 Brunswick Bids., N. Y. C. 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print-and-Picture Semple. I would 
ttke to plsy Instrument checked below. (Do you hare instrument.... 1 


Plano Accordloa Clarinet Banjo 

Violin Saxophone Trumpet Ukulele 

guitar Mandolin Trombone Other Initruwsnt 

Kamo... 

Street. 

City..Btato.... 
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Ami'll Hontlnirt skiffs, outboard, small launch, 
river and lake cruising — Raymond 8. Spears. Ingle¬ 
wood, Calif. 

Slnmpa —Da. U. A. Davis, The American Phil 
atellc Society, 3421 Colfax Av., Denver, Colo. 

S'TlminlnK—Louis DeB. Handley. 115 West 
11th SL. N. Y. C. 

Sword*i spears, pole arms and armor —Capt 
R. E. Gardner, 840 Copeland Ave., Columbus. Ohio. 

Tonrunmrnt Fly unit Unit Casting;—"CHIEF" 
Btanwood, East Sullivan. Maine. 

Trnck— Jackson Scholz, R. D. No. 1, Doyles 

town, I’a. 

Woodcraft —Paul M. Fink. Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Wrrntllngr—MutL R. THRUSH, New York Atb 
letlc Club. New York City. 


YachtInK— A. R. Knauer, 2722 E. 75th 
Chicago. III. 


PI. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 

Anthropologyi American, north of the Panama 
Canal, customs, dress, architecture; pottery and 
decorative arts, weapons and implements, fetish¬ 
ism, social divisions — Arthur Woodward, Los An 
geles Museum Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif 

Aviation i airplanes, airships, airways and land 
Ing fields, contests, aero clubs, Insurance, laws, 
licenses, operating data, schools, foreign activities, 
publications, parachutes, oliders — Major Falk 
IIabmel, 709 Longfellow St., Washington, D. C. 

Bljt Game Ilimtlniri guides and equipment — 
Ernest W. Shaw, South Carver. Mass. 

(Continued on page 127) 



THIS BOOK WFE / 


t srrnb/r-. 


"HIGH LIGHTS 
OP P I S H I N'" 


► 60-page, pocket size book on fishing. Written by M.W. 
Burlingame, noted angling authority. Not theory—but 
tried, proven methods and means for day and night fish¬ 
ing, casting, trolling, still fishing. A guide book every 
beginner and old timer can use. Sent /reef Write to 
DELTA ELECTRIC CO., T2S W. 33rd St., Marlon, lad. 



$ 1260 to $2100 a Year 

Men-Women 

Prepare Now JP Sirs: Rush to mo without charge (1) 
tor 1941 <£* 32-page book with lUt of C. S. Oorernraent 

fj 5 Jobs, anlarliw. rtutlea. ages. etc. (3) TeU mo 

tummanons ^ bow to QU&lify for oi >4 of thpa* 

Mall Coupon / Name. 

today sure / Addrew. 




LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 

INSURES THEM ALL! 


LOOK AT 
ONLY 


$1 


THE AMAZING LOW COST /Mgg*, 

A MONTH FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY SWSPf 

ajkfi 'V 


this <&uarattfc? Itescror policy insures 

FROM TWO TO SIX MEMBERS OF YOUR FAMILY 
... FOR AS MUCH AS... 


$ 142222 ^ $ 28442 ® && * 42662 ® 



For Travel 
Accidental 

Death 


iThs above flovres represent the amount of insurance provided by the policy on a typical average 

nil v - 


famil 

Computed on Legal Reserve Basis 

Tho Guarantee Reserve Policy is brand now 
... it Is actuarlly sound . . . figured out by 
leading Insurance exports. Soiling by mall 
saves agonts'commissions. branch offices, 
expenses, collection expenses. No obliga¬ 
tion, aeo the policy before you decide to 
keep it. 


of five persons) 

Insures Men, Women, Children—Ages 1-7S 

Paronts, Children (Married or Unmar¬ 
ried), Brothors, Sisters, Grandparents, 
In-Laws, may bo included in your Guar¬ 
antee Reserve Family Policy for a total 
cost of only Si. 00 a month. You bo the 
Judgo . . . decide for yourself. .. without 
omb&rrassineat or obligation. 


MAIL THIS 

> COUPON FOR FREE OFFER 

SEND NO MONEY 

• 

NO AGENT 

WILL CALL 

• 

NO MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 

GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE CO. i 

Guarantee R•*#!>• Building, Dept. S6-D. Indianapolis. Indiana | 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, nleaac tend me at once complete Information 1 
on how to get your Family Life Policy for FREE Inapectlon. I 

Nome ...._...._____..._............_.......—.. | 

Address ____............______...... 1 

City.. Slot* . * 
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MAKE MONEY 


mm NASH CUSTOM TAILORED CLOTHES 

Be your own Soles Manager, lake 
orders,- earn money with this fa. 
mous moke of clothes. High quality 
men's tailoring at popular prices. 

WfUTV 


Write in today. 
Territories open. 





rnirMi without a 
VI V llll . CENT or COST 

A beautiful men's, boys', girls’ or warn* 
en'e wrist watch ie yours for limply 
soiling 40 packs American Vegetable 
per large pack. 
LARIAT, seeds 


A Flower seeds at 10c 
Write now for FREE 
and BIG GIFT BOOK showing 
70 other prises to choose from 

I Ns Mossy—W. Trad Tie. py^REE tor 
AMERICAN SEED CO., INC answering 
Dipt. R-80 Loncoslsr, Pa. this ad. 11 



.OSItlll/, 

x «««n» i i ll fc / '_ 

> _ A I 3SV < 


Cleans Cars 

NEW 

WAY! 


AGENTS! Hot Seller! 

REVOLUTIONARY ch*mic«d «pon«« 

*t«An* cm n !lk« mmgric! ibuilehm uln »Mht_ 
imftrr. Cl«n«lt»oi*um woodwork, window* ttkm a fteakl A at! 
WW.dqo— wifw Wild abeat It. mU wudnno p kamowH rmai pruXu/ 

IAMPIE OFFTR—8mmpir. mrnt ON TRIAL to lint p«m> Id omoli lo- 

war sis: 



MAKE MORE MOJVf.Y 


TaklngOrders For The NIMROD Line| 

Kami m.otw twrjr U*y In the year rep- 
ratanung old e«tat.ii ».*.«.-<! arm with a 
complete lino of fail Nlling iwcaaalUaa: 
Shirt* of all kinds. Tie*. Underwear, 
Hosiery. Raincoats. Sweaters. Pants, 
licit*. Urcechee, Shoes, k^iaemblea. Sport 
Coats. Uniforms. Summer Suita, ate. 
Every item guaranteed. Experience un¬ 
necessary. 

Writ# quick for FMK SALKS EQUIPMENT 
NIMROD COMPANY 

4022-BM Lincoln Ave.. Ch.caoo. III. 



AMAZING GROFLEX 
SHOES/ HRlV!uMC 0 | M 


ADVANCE COMMISSIONS AND 

VOUR OWN SHOES AS BONUS 

Show outstanding 11ns rasa's, womsn's, rhll. 
drsn's shovs. Ovsr 300 strlss, Includlns 
famous Air Conditioned Kl.’SHIONTRED 


Drl-Wslt oil rsslsunt work shoss. 
i exponent's needed. Write TO 


Khue. and _ 

•2.95 up. No experlenrs needed. Write TO¬ 
DAY for full Information, easy plan and PltEE 
outfit. 

TANNERS SHOE CO. Ill 



WRITE FOR 

FREE OUTFIT 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THIS 
MAGAZINE—WE’LL APPRECIATE 
IT—AND SO WILL THEY I 


TYPEWRITER. 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
1/1 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 

•tttChr 60 t A WEEK 

All late models completely rebuilt like t > rsnd 

K W. FULLY GUARAhTKlD. 

o Money Down -10 Day Trial 


Free price-smashing 
makes in colors. FME 
Ino iNfLUfiiO. tee < 


Rtaloe shows all 

cou«~~ 


RCK COURSE IN TYP- , 

.-* catalog Before you buy 

UNO NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
D«*L 439, >91 Mr. Monroe »L, Chisago, IH. 



THE ASK ADVENTURE SERVICE is 

free, provided self-addressed envelope and 
FULL POSTAGE for reply are enclosed. Cor* 
respondents writing to or from foreign coun¬ 
tries must enclose International Reply Cou* 
pons, which are exchangeable for stamps of 
any country in the International Postal Union. 

Send each question direct lo the expert in 
charge of the section whose field covers it. He 
will reply by mail. Do Not send questions to 
the magazine. Be definite; explain your case 
sufficiently to guide the expert you question. 
The magazine does not assume any respon¬ 
sibility. No Reply will be made to requests 
for partners, financial hacking or employment. 

E(Enclose addressed envelope with 
International Reply Coupon.) 


ASK ADVENTURE EXPERTS 


SPORTS AND HOBIIIK8 


Archery—E akl B. Powell, care of Adventure. 
linnrbnll—F rederick Lieu, care of Adventure. 

Bnsketball—S tanley Cariiabt, 00 Broad St., 

Matawan, N. J. 

Camping—P aul M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

iiuting—C apt. Jean V. Grombacu, 113 W. C7th 
St.. N. Y. C. 

Canoeing > paddling, sailing, cruising, regattas— 
Edoab S. Perkins, 1325 So. Main St.. Princeton, 
111. 

Colna: and Medals —William L. Clark. Amer¬ 
ican Numismatic Society, Broadway at 150tU St., 
N. Y. C. 

Fencing;—CAPT. JEAN V. G ROM BACH, 113 W. 
67th St.. N. Y. C. 

First Alt!—Do. Claude P. Fobdycb, care of Ad¬ 
venture. 

FlahliiKt fresh water; fly and bait casting; 
bait; camping outfits; fishing trips —John ALDKN 
Knioht, 020 W. 4th St.. Williamsport, l’enna. 

Fishing;! salt water, bottom fishing, surf cast¬ 
ing; trolling; equipment and locations —C. Black- 
burn Miller, care of Adventure. 

Football—J ohn B. Foster, care of Adventure. 

Globe-trottlnK amt vnunbondtuc— Uodert 

Spiers Benjamin, care of Adventure. 

Health BalldltiK Activities, Hiking—D r. 

Claude P. Fobdycb, care of Adventure. 

Motor Boatinr—G erald T. White, Montvllle. 

N. J. 

Motorcycling — regulations, mechanics, racing — 
Charles M. Dudme, 70 Colonial sq„ Burlington, 


Mountain Climbing;— Thkodorr S. SOLOMONS, 

0S2 No. Lludson Av., Hollywood, Calif. 

Old Song*—R obert White, 013 W. 7tb St, 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

Old-Time Snllorlufl;—C has. H. II all. 440 Ocean 

Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

UIIIph. Pistols, Itevol verst foreign and Ameri¬ 
can —Don BO an Wiggins, 170 Liberty lid., Salem. 
Oregon. 

Shotguns i foreign and American mnkest 
wins shooting—P. 11. Glover, Harrington. 
Maine. 

ttskllng and $mn\ shoeing;— W. 11. PniCB, 

3430 Mance St., Montreal, Quebec, Can. 
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Ami'll Hontlnirt skiffs, outboard, small launch, 
river and lake cruising — Raymond 8. Spears. Ingle¬ 
wood, Calif. 

Slnmpa —Da. U. A. Davis, The American Phil 
atellc Society, 3421 Colfax Av., Denver, Colo. 

S'TlminlnK—Louis DeB. Handley. 115 West 
11th SL. N. Y. C. 

Sword*i spears, pole arms and armor —Capt 
R. E. Gardner, 840 Copeland Ave., Columbus. Ohio. 

Tonrunmrnt Fly unit Unit Casting;—"CHIEF" 
Btanwood, East Sullivan. Maine. 

Trnck— Jackson Scholz, R. D. No. 1, Doyles 

town, I’a. 

Woodcraft—P aul M. Fink. Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Wrrntllngr—MutL R. THRUSH, New York Atb 
letlc Club. New York City. 


YachtInK— A. R. Knauer, 2722 E. 75th 
Chicago. III. 


PI. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 

Anthropologyi American, north of the Panama 
Canal, customs, dress, architecture; pottery and 
decorative arts, weapons and implements, fetish¬ 
ism, social divisions — Arthur Woodward, Los An 
geles Museum Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif 

Aviation i airplanes, airships, airways and land 
Ing fields, contests, aero clubs, Insurance, laws, 
licenses, operating data, schools, foreign activities, 
publications, parachutes, oliders — Major Falk 
IIabmel, 709 Longfellow St., Washington, D. C. 

Bljt Game Ilimtlniri guides and equipment — 
Ernest W. Shaw, South Carver. Mass. 

(Continued on page 127) 



THIS BOOK WFE / 


t srrnb/r-. 


"HIGH LIGHTS 
OP P I S H I N'" 


► 60-page, pocket size book on fishing. Written by M.W. 
Burlingame, noted angling authority. Not theory—but 
tried, proven methods and means for day and night fish¬ 
ing, casting, trolling, still fishing. A guide book every 
beginner and old timer can use. Sent /reef Write to 
DELTA ELECTRIC CO., T2S W. 33rd St., Marlon, lad. 



$ 1260 to $2100 a Year 

Men-Women 

Prepare Now JP Sirs: Rush to mo without charge (1) 
tor 1941 <£* 32-page book with lUt of C. S. Oorernraent 

fj 5 Jobs, anlarliw. rtutlea. ages. etc. (3) TeU mo 

tummanons ^ bow to QU&lify for oi >4 of thpa* 

Mall Coupon / Name. 

today sure / Addrew. 




LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 

INSURES THEM ALL! 


LOOK AT 
ONLY 


$1 


THE AMAZING LOW COST /Mgg*, 

A MONTH FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY SWSPf 

ajkfi 'V 


this <&uarattfc? Itescror policy insures 

FROM TWO TO SIX MEMBERS OF YOUR FAMILY 
... FOR AS MUCH AS... 


$ 142222 ^ $ 28442 ® && * 42662 ® 



For Travel 
Accidental 

Death 


iThs above flovres represent the amount of insurance provided by the policy on a typical average 

nil v - 


famil 

Computed on Legal Reserve Basis 

Tho Guarantee Reserve Policy is brand now 
... it Is actuarlly sound . . . figured out by 
leading Insurance exports. Soiling by mall 
saves agonts'commissions. branch offices, 
expenses, collection expenses. No obliga¬ 
tion, aeo the policy before you decide to 
keep it. 


of five persons) 

Insures Men, Women, Children—Ages 1-7S 

Paronts, Children (Married or Unmar¬ 
ried), Brothors, Sisters, Grandparents, 
In-Laws, may bo included in your Guar¬ 
antee Reserve Family Policy for a total 
cost of only Si. 00 a month. You bo the 
Judgo . . . decide for yourself. .. without 
omb&rrassineat or obligation. 


MAIL THIS 

> COUPON FOR FREE OFFER 

SEND NO MONEY 

• 

NO AGENT 

WILL CALL 

• 

NO MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 

GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE CO. i 

Guarantee R•*#!>• Building, Dept. S6-D. Indianapolis. Indiana | 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, nleaac tend me at once complete Information 1 
on how to get your Family Life Policy for FREE Inapectlon. I 

Nome ...._...._____..._............_.......—.. | 

Address ____............______...... 1 

City.. Slot* . * 
























THE TRAIL AHEAD 



“EAST OF THE WILLIWAW” 

and West of Punta Arenas; South of the bottom of the world and North of old 
Cape Stiff I That’s the setting of this thrilling new four-part novel by 

LESLIE T. WHITE 

which begins in the MAY issue. Laid on the mammoth island estancia, Lt Querancia, whose fertile 
acres, buffeted by the nonesuch storms that whip the Straits of Magellan into an unnavigable 
maelstorm, offer haven to Nazi sea-raiders, golfer bands of escaped convicts from the Argentine 
penal settlements and colonists who seek only to escape the turmoil of the world outside, it is as 
timely as tomorrow’s newspaper in its action—as eternal as time itself in its characters and plot 
You’re going to meet Jeffrey Wynn, young American who found himself heir to Lt Querancia and 
the danger that lay there—Mate Cocito, the gaucho who led the gulfer band—Kurt Faber, the 
flying big game hunter who found himself after bigger game than any be had ever hunted before— 
Dame Sarah Montagu, eighty and a termagent, whose bark was exactly as bad as her bite, and 
both were poison—Shirley, whose father was in the grimmest danger-spot any man could be in, 
and who had to decide whether to save him or a thousand other lives with which she had no tie. 
Adventure readers will be talking about this story long after they finish reading it as well aa— 



“The Enlistment of Joe Lightning,” by Louis C. Goldsmith, a novelette of our army in the 
Phillippincs; “Attention to Orders,” and "There’s Always a First Time,” the final lessons in the 
martial education of young Lieutenant Peter Dickoe of His Majesty’s Marines on the Channel 
Station to guard England from invasion, by R. W. Daly; “Mosshorn Law,” a distinctly different 
Western by Kenneth Perkins; the last instalment of Robert Ormond Case’s “Freeze and Be 
Damned;” plus the usual departments and features you won’t find anywhere but in— 
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(Continued from page 125) 

Entomology! infect* anil spider*; venomous 
and dtsease-rarrying insects —Da. 8. W. Fhost. 465 
K. Foster Ave., 8tate College. Fa. 

Forestry: in the United Bides, national forests 
of the Rocky J fountain States —Eunkst W. Shaw. 
South Carver. Mass. 

Tropical Forestry: tropical forests and prod¬ 
ucts —Wm. R Barbour. 1091 Springdale Rd.. At¬ 
lanta. Ga. 

Herpetology: reptiles and amphibian* — Cur 
ford 11 (’ore. care of Adventure. 

Marine Architecture: *hip modeling — Chas. H. 
Hall. 440 Ocean Av„ Brooklyn, N Y. 

Mining, Prospectinjc, and Precious Stones: 

anywhere in No. America. Outfitting i any mineral, 
metallic or non-mctallic —Victob Suaw, 1162S 
Mayfield Ave., West Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Merchant Marine. Gordon MaoAllibter 
care of Adventure. 

Ornithology: birds; their habits and dlstribu 
tion —lUvis Qdinn. 8320 Kossuth Ave., Bronx 
N. Y. 


Only $1 a month insures 

your Life up to $1000 

One-Half Regular Rate First Fitre Years! 

No Agent will call! Send No Money! 
Actual Policy Mailed for FREE Inspection! 

A new LOW-Cost Special 20-Payment Life Insurance 
Policy for Men. Women and Children, Age 1 day to 56 
years. Double Indemnity I Liberal Cash and Loan values 1 
No Doctor’s Examination! If you are in good health and 
under 55 years of age, fill in the Coupon below and mail 
it TODAY to American Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
230 American Life Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. No obligation! 
Send no money I Your Policy mailed promptly for 10 
days' FREE inspection I 

Full Name... AM...... 

< Please print) 

Address. City. Ststc.. 

Color 

Date of Birth—Year.. Mo. Dsy. or luce......... 

Amount of las. 

Sex. Height . Weight . Now Carried . 


Photography: outfitting, work In out-of the 
way places; general Information — I’acl L. Andes 
bon, 36 Washington St.. Fust Orange. X. J. 

Radio: telegraphy, telephony, history, receive/ 
construction, portable acts — Donald McNicol. cat> 
of Adventure. 

Rnllronda: in the United States, Mexico and 
Canada —R. T. Nrwman. 701 N. Main St.. Paris. Ill 

Sntt milling —Hapbbubo Liebe. care of Adven 
fare. 

Taxidermy— Edward B. Land, 158 Joratcmon 
St., Belleville. N. J 

Wildcrnttlng and Trapping—R aymond S 

SrEAns Inglewood. Calif. 


MILITARY. NAVAL AND POLICE 

Army Mattersi United Btates and Foreign— 
Major Glen R. Townsend, care of Adventure. 

Federal Investigation Activities: 8ecret Serv¬ 
ice, etc. —Francis H Bent. 81 Church St, Fair 
Haven, N. J. 

Roynl Canndlan Mounted Police— Alec Cava 
das. King Edw. H. 8., Vancouver, B. C. 

State Police—F rancis H. Bent, 81 Church St.. 
Fair Haven. N. J. 

V. S. Marine Corps—MAJOR F. W. HOPKINS 
care of Adventure. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SUBJECTS 

Philippine Islands — Bdck CONNER, Conner 
Field. Quartzalte, Ariz. 

★New Guinea—L. P. B. ARUiT, care of Ad ven¬ 
ture. 

it -Newr Zealand: Cook Island. Samoa—TOM L. 
Mills, 27 Bowen St. Fetlding, New Zealand. 

^Australia and Tasmania— Alan Foley, 18a 
Sandridge St., Bondi. Sydney. Australia. 

-A’South Sen Islauds — William McCreadie, 
"Ingle Nook.” 39 Cornelia 8t.. Wiley Park. N. 8. W. 

Hawaii — John Snell, Hawaii Equal Rights 
Comm., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Asia, Part 1 itSiam, Malay State*, Strait* 
Settlements, Java, Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, 
Ceylon. — V. B. Windlk, care of Adventure. 2 French 
Indo-Ohina, Hong Kong, Macao, Tibet, Southern, 
Eastern and Central China .— Seward 8. Cramer, 
care of Adventure. 3 Northern China and Mongolia 
— 1’aul H. Chanson. Bldg. No. 3 Veterans Admin¬ 
istration Facility. Minneapolis, Minn. 4 Persia, 
Arabia .— Captain Beverly-Giddings, care of Ad¬ 
venture. S if Palestine .— Captain H. W. Fades. 3808 
West 26th Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 

Africa. Part 1 if Libya, Morocco, Egypt, Tunis, 
Algeria, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Oa PT. R. W. 

(Continued on page 12Sj 


Describe Work. 


Name at Beneficiary Ax* Relationship 

Are you In Rood health!. 

Signature of Applicant ox Parent 
□ Check here If double amount fa wanted. 



. • Just out—new 1941 edition! Digest 
f of the year's best articles on fishing. 
Xf? J C * 100 pages of facts, fiction, thrills. In- 

W ** eludes chart of world's record catches. 

Also information on outboard motors. Sent /reel Write 


JOHNSON MOTORS, E>11 PersMng Head. Waukegan, III. 



RAFTIN 


DRAFTSMEN NEEDED In all manufactur¬ 
ing and building lines—$30 to $50 a week 
and UP. Learn tuietly at borne tn spare 
time. ScUcttrc Employment Service. FREE 
Bulletin. No obligation. B’rffe immediately! 

American School 

^•gt^D^Mq^Dmke^kSetts^Meajw^ 



MONEVHINDEDMENi 

1 \<\ v\'\ sn' y'/ri'vvx;*>4 'vv//i>vw' 


m pom cm 


Here's your chance—a money-makLsg business 
of your own. Turn potatoea Into neweat kind of 
Potato Chlpe with my Improved outfit. Makes 
detlcloua CLlps at low coat. A few hours prac¬ 
tice does It. Complete outfit tncludea; (1) Ro¬ 
tary Sllcer (2) Mechanical Peeler for quick 
all on: (3) Vitreous Enamel Frying Tat; (4) 


otwra 

Ores.' 


Jreasa Extractor for extracting execs* grease. 
Everything ready to start operations «t one*. Be¬ 
gin anywhere—city, village, town. Potatoes cheap 
and plentiful. Wholesale or retail, steady year 
'round business. Groceries, markets, restaurants, 
taverns do the retailing for you. 

START YOUR OWN RUSINXSS _ 

Groat quantities at China are salon dally, 
large—unusually so. You can at 
Tnnsdur business on a SMAI. 

Vrtte for Potato Chip Booklet. 

LONS XA KINS CO. 

4X5-S High St. Springfield, Okie 


hips are eaten dally. Profit 
You can start this money, 
a HMAIX outlay of Cash. 
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ADVENTURE 


The97 Pound 

Weakling 




—Who Became “The World 1 * Most 
Perfectly Developed Mari 


‘TB Prove that YOU, too, 
eao be a NEW MAN!” 

1 KNOW, mysrlf, what it nmni 
to hava the kind of body that 
peopla pity! Of course, you 
wouldn't know it to look at dm 
now, but I woe one* a okinny weak¬ 
ling who weighed only 97 Ibe! 1 
was ashamed to (trip for (porta or 
undrcaa for a awim. I waa attch a 
poor specimen of pbyaical develop¬ 
ment that 1 waa conatantly aalf- 
ronarioua and embarraaaed. And I 
felt only HALF-ALIVE. 

Then I diacovcred "Dynamic Ten¬ 
sion." It gave me a body that won 
for me the title "World's Moat 
Perfectly Developed Man.” 

When I aay I can nuke you 
over into a man of giant power 
and energy, I know what I’m talk¬ 
ing about. I’ve aeen my new aye- 
tem, “Dynamic Tension, "transform 
hundred, of weak, puny men into 
Atlaa Championa. 


Only IS Minutes A Day 


Do you want big, broad shoulder*— 
fine, powerful cheet—'bireps like 
eel—anna and lege rippling with 
muacular strength—a atonuch ridged 

de—ana a 



CHARLES ATLAS 
Holder of title, “The 
World’! Moat Perfect¬ 
ly Developed Man." 


with bands of ainewy muse, 
build you can be proud of? Then juet give me the opportunity 
to prove that “Dy namicTcnsion" is what you need. 

No “ifa,” “anda,” or “maybaa.” Just tell me where you 
want handsome, powerful muscles. Are you fat and Habby? 
Or skinny and gawky? Ara you short-winded, peplcsa? Do 
you hold back and let others walk oS with the prettiest girls, 
bast jobs, ate.? Then writs for details about "Dynamic Tension" 
and learn bow I can maks you a healthy, confident, powerful 
HE-MAN. 

“ Dynamic Tension" is an entirely NATURAL method. Only 
15 minutes of your spare time daily is enough to show 
smaxing remits—and it's actually fun! “Dynamic Tension” 

dot* (ho work. 

Send for FREE BOOK 

Mall the ooupon right now for full details 
and I'll send you my Illustrated book. ’-Ever- 
laitlng Health and Strongth." Telli all about 
ssy “Dynamic Tension ” method. Shows 
aetuai photos of man I've mods into Atlas 
Champions. It’s a valuable book! And It's 
FREE. Sand for your copy today. Mail tha 
coupon to ms psrsonally. CHARLES ATLAS, 

Dapt.83-0. IIS East 23rd St. New York. N. Y. 



CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 8J-D, 

115 East 23rd St.. New York, N. Y. 

I want the proof that your system of “Dynamic Tensfnn” 
will help make a New Man of me—give me a healthy, husky 
body and big muscular development. Send me your irsa book, 
“Everlasting Health and Strength.” 


Name.... 


(Please print or write plainly) 


Address... 

City- 


Suit... 


(Continued from page 127) 

Eapes, 3808 West 26th Ave., Vancouver, D. C. 2 
Abyssinia, Italian Somaliland, British Somali Coast 

1 rotcctorate, Eritrea, Uganda. Tanganyika. Kenya 
—Goudov MacCuhaoh. 2231 W. Harbor Drive, 8t 
Ietorsburg, Florida. 3 Tripoli, Sahara mravans — 
Captain Heverly-Giddinoh, care of Adventure.' 4 
Bcchuanatand, Southwest Africa, Angola, Belgian 

Congo, Egyptian Sudan and French West Africa. _ 

Major 8. L. Glenistkr, care of Adventure, n irCape 
Province. Orange free State, Natal. 7 a,I nland, 
Transvaal, Hhodcsla .— Petes Franklin, Itox 1-101, 
Durbin, Natal, So. Africa. 

ti/re"** * *** * ”— ILlLPU Ljnt ° 5 * care of Adven- 

Europe, Part 1 Denmark, Germany, Scandi¬ 
navia. —G. 1. Colburn, care of Adventure. 

Central America—R obert Spiers Benjamin 

care of Adventure. 

Sonth America, Part 1 Colombia, Ecuador. 

Peru, Bolivia, and Chile .— Edgar Young, care of 
Adventure. 2 Venezuela. The Outanas, Uruguay. 
Paraguay, Argentina and Braell. — Dr. Paul Van* 
orpen Shaw, care of Adventure. 

, .★Weat Indies—J ohn B. Lefftnowell, Box 

ld«i3. Nueva tierona. Isle of Plnea, Cuba. 

Iceland—G. I. Colbron, care of Adventure. 

nafi!nlnn<I and Greenlan. —VICTOR SnAW, 
11028% Mayfield Av., West Lo* Angeles, Calif. 

Labrador— WaxioT T. DeBell, 8everna Park. 

Mu. 

Mexico, Part 1 Vortfiera Border States _J W 

Whitaker, 2003 Han Gabriel St.. Austin Tex' 

2 Quintana Roo, Yucatan Campeche. —W. ROBSELL 
Sheets. 801 Poplar Ave.. Tnkoma Prk.. Md. 

Canada, Part 1 ^Southeastern Quebec. —Wil¬ 
liam MacMillan. 2-4 I’leaala Ht.. Quebec, Canada 

2 ItIIeight of Land Region, Xorthern Ontario and 
Xnrthern Quebec. Southeastern Vno'ira and Kes- 
iratln. —8. E. Sangstf.k, care of Adventure. 3 -kOt- 
ta\ca Valley and Southeastern Ontario .— Harry M. 
Moore, The Courier Adrocate, Trenton. Ont.. Can¬ 
ada. 4 itQeorgian Bay and Southern Ontario, Ra¬ 
tional Parks Crmptng. —A. D. L. Hobi.nhon. 1163 
Victoria Rd.. Walkervllle, Ont, Canada 3 Yukon, 
British Columbia and Alberta. —C. Plowden, Plow- 
den Bay, Howe Hound. B. C. 6 Northern Saskatch¬ 
ewan, Indian life and language, hunting, trapping 
—H. 8. M. Kemp. 313 0th St., E.. Prince Albert. 
Saak. 

\ln*k.it— Theodorb S. SoLOUONg. 952 No. Hud¬ 
son ave., Hollywood. Calif. 

Western D. 8., Part 1 Pacific Coast States _ 

Frank Winch, enre of Adventure. 3 New Mexico 
/Indians, etc.) —H. F. Robinson. 1211 W. Roma 
Ave., Albuquerque, N. M. 4 Nevada, Montana 
and Northern Rockies — Fred W. Egelston, Elks’ 
Home, Elko, Nev. 5 Idaho and environs. —R. T. 
Newman, 701 N. Main St. Peoria, Ill. u Arizona, 
Utah. —C. C. Anderson, Continental Bldg.. Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 7 Texas, Oklahoma. —J. W. 
Whitaker, 2903 Hhu Gabriel St, Austin, Tex. 

Middle Weatern U. 8.. Part 2 Ohio River and 
Tributaries and Mississippi River .— Geo. A. Zerr, 
Vine and Hill Sts., Crnftou, P. O., Ingram, Pa. 

3 Lower Mississippi from St. Louis doun, Louisi¬ 
ana swamps, St. Francis, Arkansas Bottom .— Ray¬ 
mond S. Hi’Baus, Inglewood, Calif. 

KaNteru U. 8., Part 1 Maine —’’Chief’’ Stan- 
wood, East Sullivan, Me. 2 Ft, N. II., Conn., It. /., 
Mass. — Howard It. VoiaHT, 40 Chapel Kt., Wood- 
tnont. Conn. 3 Adirondaeks, Netv York.— Raymond 
S. Spears, Inglewood. Calif. 4 .Veto Jersey. —F. H. 
Bent, 81 Cburch St., Fair Haven, N. J. 5 Ala., 
Tenn., Miss., X. C„ S. C., Fla., Oa. —Hapsbuho 
L lKBK. care Adventure. 0 The Great Smokies and 
Appalachian Mountains south of Virginia .— Paul 
M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


















In addition to establishing 
new mileage record* on 
car* in all section* ol the 
country, the Vacu-matic 
ha* proven itssll on thou¬ 
sands ol road te*t* and 
on dynamometer test* 
which duplicate road 
conditions and record 
accurate mileage and 
home power increase* 

You. too. can make a 
road te*t with Vacu- 
matic on your car and 
prove its worthwhile 
gas savings to your 
entire satisfaction 

Learn all about this 
remark- 
able dis¬ 
co v e r y 
Get the 
I a c t s 
NOWI 


— Sworn Proof of Cat Savings — 

This oartiflsa that X have carefully read 300 
original lattaro recalvad froa Taou-matlo uasre 
testifying to gas savings up to 304, aany re¬ 
porting added power, aaoother running, and 
quloker pick-up. Thaaa lattaro ere iuat a 
email part of the larger file of enttauelaetlo 
ittora that X eaw at the ooepany offloee. 


fllgne. 


AGENTS 


Get Yours FREE 
For Introducing 

Vacu-matic offers a splendid opportunity lor 
unusual sales and profits Every car. truck, trac¬ 
tor. and motorcycle owner a prospect. Valuable 
territories now being assigned. II you help us 
introduce it to a friend, you can obtain your own 
free Check and mad coupon today. 


SEND 

THIS 


Fits 
All Cars 


‘ TutOffe * coupon 


THE VACU-MATIC COMPANY 
7617-354 W. State St.. Wauwatosa. Wi*. 

Please send full particulars about VACU-MATIC, 
also how I may obtain one lor my own car FREE. 
Thu does not obligate me in any way. 


an 


DISCOVERY 

¥ 530 % 

/ 


OR COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 

Answer this call! Investigate this remarkable 
discovery that trims dollars ofi gasoline bills 
—gives you worthwhile gas savings—more 
power — greater speed — quicker pickup — 
faster acceleration. Proven so efficient, it is 
guaranteed to save up to 30% and give better 
performance or the trial costs you nothing. 

CLutomaZi c5 Supercharge Principle 


Vacu-matic is entirely different! It operates 
on the supercharge principle by automatical¬ 
ly adding a charge of extra oxygen, drawn 
free from fhe outer air. into the heart of the 
gas mixture. It is entirely automatic and 
allows the motor to "breathe” at the correct 
time, opening and closing automatically 
as required to save dollars on gas costs. 


Easy To Install 

Vacu-matic is constructed of six parts assem¬ 
bled and fused into one unit, adjusted and sealed at the lactoiv 
Nothing to rogufate. Any motorist can install in ten minutes 
The free offer coupon will bring all the facts Mail it today! 

ffet Vacu-matic Co. Wauwatosa, Wls. 


Name .. 

Address . 

City . State . 

O Check here if Interested in Agency Proposition. 


























